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RUSSIA  AND  THE  WAR. 

Russia  at  this  crisis  of  her  fate  and  Japan’s,  finds  herself  con¬ 
fronted  by  two  sets  of  problems,  the  one  internal,  the  other  external, 
and  on  each  it  would  be  easier  to  write  a  book  than  an  article.  For 
from  every  point  of  view  Russia  is  a  staggering  subject — in  her  size, 
her  variety,  her  paradoxes,  her  aloofness,  in  what  she  has  done 
in  the  past,  still  more  in  what  she  hopes  to  do  in  the  future. 
How  compress  into  a  few  thousand  words  more  than  the  barest 
hint  of  an  Empire  that  only  a  few  generations  ago  was  a  land¬ 
locked  State,  and  that  now  stretches  from  the  Baltic  to  Chinese  waters, 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  must  ultimately  debouch  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf — an  Empire  already  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  the  United  States,  inhabited  in  its  European 
portion  alone  by  over  twenty  races,  and  ruling,  on  a  system  which 
Western  civilisation  has  long  since  discarded,  a  population  of 
140,000,000  souls  ?  Nor  is  it  the  mere  physical  immensity  alone 
that  bewilders  and  eludes.  The  fundamental  problems  of  national 
type  and  character  that  every  other  great  Power  has  settled,  except 
Austria,  which  is  too  irredeemably  composite  to  settle  anything, 
Russia  is  still  slowly  shaping  to  an  issue  which  not  even  the  Russians 
themselves  can  discern.  The  political  future  of  the  country,  too,  is  no 
less  uncertain  and  speculative  than  the  lines  along  which  its  mental 
and  moral  development  will  rim.  Everything  about  Russia  is  fluid, 
shifting  and  problematical.  It  is  an  Empire  in  flux,  an  Empire  that 
has  not  yet  found  itself,  an  Empire  of  which  anything  and  everything 
may  be  predicted — an  Empire,  in  short,  of  colossal  doubts  as  well  as 
of  colossal  hopes  and  possibilities.  So  far  is  Russia  from  falling  under 
definite  and  categorical  headings  that  her  oldest  question,  the  question 
that  ethnologists  and  statesmen  have  wrangled  over  since  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great,  is  still  unanswered.  Is  Russia,  by  her  genius  and 
temperament,  her  origin  as  well  as  her  destiny,  European  or  Asiatic  ? 
Is  she  the  most  backward  part  of  Europe  or  the  most  progressive 
portion  of  Asia,  the  most  eastern  of  western  or  the  most  western  of 
eastern  nations  ?  Or  as  the  Slavophils  insist,  is  she  neither,  but 
something  unique  and  distinctive  and  purely  Russian,  standing  mid- 
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way  between  Orient  and  Occident,  borrowing,  it  may  be,  from  each 
but  assimilated  to  neither,  developing  on  her  vast  plains  a  new  and 
peculiar  civilisation  ? 

The  question  is  not  one  of  mere  pedantry.  It  represents  a  cleav¬ 
age  in  Bussian  thought  and  tendencies  that  has  existed  since  Peter 
the  Great  set  out  to  westernise  his  country.  From  Europe  and 
European  civilisation  all  Russian  reformers  have  been  wont  to  draw 
their  inspiration.  Consciously  like  Peter  and  Catharine,  or  un¬ 
consciously  like  Alexander  the  First  and  Second,  it  is  in  the  example 
and  experience  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  that  they  have 
sought  for  models  and  guidance.  St.  Petersburg  was  deliberately 
built  on  the  westernmost  point  of  the  Empire  to  be  an  open  door  to 
European  thought.  Through  it  the  languages,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  political  conceptions  of  Europe  have  filtered  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  with  results  both  good  and  evil.  If  it  has  given 
Russia  an  intellectual  start  and  broken  down  the  barrier  of  separation 
which  language  and  the  Byzantine  form  of  Christianity  and  the 
ceaseless,  instinctive  emigration  of  the  people  eastwards  had  joined 
in  building  up,  it  has  also  to  some  extent  perverted  and  curbed  the 
national  genius  and  sectionalised  society.  Practically  the  only  class 
in  Russia  that  can  be  said  to  be  Europeanised  is  the  nobility.  The 
peasants  are  still  as  they  were,  untouched  by  western  influence.  The 
upper  classes  are  neither  Russian  nor  European,  but  cosmopolitan. 
For  two  centuries  they  have  danced  attendance  on  Europe,  now  under 
the  spell  of  German  ideas  and  manners,  now  of  French,  now  of 
English.  They  have  taken  an  ear  of  corn  from  the  harvest  of  every 
country,  with  a  facile  receptivity  and  pliancy  that  is  the  one  dis¬ 
tinctively  Russian  touch  left  to  them.  The  gulf  between  them  and 
the  peasantry  has  thereby  been  immeasurably  increased,  and  their 
sense  of  aloofness  from  national  destinies  acutely  emphasised. 

It  was  by  way  of  reaction  against  the  exaggerated  imitation  of 
Europe  that  the  Slavophils  first  came  to  the  front,  opposing  Moscow 
to  St.  Petersburg,  pitting  the  old  and  Russian  against  the  new  and 
foreign.  They  are  the  Russian  embodiment  of  that  exclusive  spirit 
of  nationality  which  since  the  Napoleonic  wars  has  been  the  hidden 
pivot  of  European  politics.  It  is  they  who  are  the  prophets  of  Pan- 
Slavism.  In  the  growth  and  form  and  spirit  of  the  Russian  State 
and  Russian  society  they  see  something  not  only  different  from 
anything  Europe  can  show,  but  so  entirely  different  as  to  be  incapable 
of  being  judged  by  western  standards  or  of  being  adapted  to  western 
models.  Russian  development,  they  hold,  must  come  from  within 
and  not  from  without,  must  be  a  natural  and  spontaneous  growth, 
and  not  a  patchwork  reproduction  of  alien  institutions.  Europe  to 
them  is  what  the  United  States  was  to  the  England  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago— it  is  quoted  and  pointed  at  as  “  the  awful  example.”  Its 
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long  record  of  class  strife,  its  note  of  pride  of  caste,  its  scourge  of 
Parliamentarism,  its  bourgeois  middle  classes,  and  beneath,  its  pro¬ 
letariat — all  this  the  Slavophils,  and  Eussians  generally,  both  dread 
and  despise.  The  mission  of  Russia,  as  they  see  it,  is  to  show  the 
world  that  national  liberty  can  be  secured  under  an  autocracy,  and 
that  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  the  masses  may  be  purchased 
at  a  less  perilous  price  than  representative  government.  The  work  of 
development  may,  and  indeed  must  be,  slow  and  laborious;  but 
they  insist  that  it  is  possible  and  can  be  carried  on  without  the  help 
of  Europe. 

Between  these  two  sets  of  tendencies  the  nation  still  oscillates,  now 
drawn  one  way  and  now  the  other,  according  to  the  views  and  dis¬ 
position  of  each  successive  Tsar.  For  the  moment  it  is  the  Slavophil 
theory  that  obtains.  The  reaction  that  followed  Alexander  II. ’s 
burst  of  reforming  energy  has  not  yet  spent  itself,  and  from  the 
present  Tsar  nothing  in  the  way  of  innovation  is  to  be  looked  for. 
The  history  of  autocracy  is  necessarily  the  history  of  peaceful  revolu¬ 
tions  interspersed  with  periods  of  inertia.  Perhaps  there  are  only 
two  institutions  in  the  Russian  Empire  which  the  Tsar  dare  not 
demolish — the  church  and  the  village  commime.  All  else  is  as  a 
tabula  rasa  on  which  he  may  write  at  will.  The  consequence  is  that 
a  Tsar  of  spirit  and  determination,  like  Alexander  II.,  can  in  a  few 
years  reorganise  the  State  from  top  to  bottom,  leaving  it  to  his 
successors  to  complete  or  stifle  his  work  as  they  please.  As  a  rule 
they  prefer  to  stifle  it.  Conservatism  takes  alarm  and  a  reforming 
Tsar  is  automatically  followed  by  a  reactionary  Tsar,  who  spends 
the  best  part  of  his  life  quietly  nullifying  his  predecessor  s  innovations. 
What  we  of  the  West,  therefore,  call  by  the  name  of  Progress,  ad¬ 
vances  in  Russia,  when  it  advances  at  all,  by  fits  and  starts  and 
sudden,  hurried  jumps — only  to  find  itself,  but  too  often,  in  a  cul  dc  sac 
with  all  the  exits  closed  by  an  impenetrable  bureaucracy.  Hardly 
one  of  the  many  great  reforms  that  ushered  in  the  second  half  of 
last  century  has  escaped  mutilation.  Hardly  one  survives  as  it  was 
promulgated.  All  have  been  disfigured  and  emasculated  till  they  are 
nothing  but  a  painful  parody  on  the  liberalism  that  inspired  them. 
Still,  by  taking  long  stretches  of  time  and  not  fixing  one’s  attention 
exclusively  on  pa,rticular  epochs,  one  finds  on  the  whole  a  slow  but 
steady  approximation  to  European  institutions  and  the  European 
spirit.  Whether  it  satisfies  her  national  pride  or  not,  the  destiny  of 
Russia  seems  to  be  to  borrow  civilisation  from  Europe  and  to  carry 
it  into  the  heart  of  Asia.  That  is  the  conclusion  to  which  aU  history 
points.  The  transformation  will  not  take  place  at  a  single  revolu¬ 
tionary  stroke ;  that  was  the  delusion  of  the  Nihilists.  It  will  be  a 
tedious  and  protracted  process,  a  drawn-out,  silent,  subterranean 
struggle  between  education,  industrialism,  and  liberty  on  the  one 
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hand  and  the  mediae valism  of  a  church-supported  autocracy  on  the 
other.  The  deadliest  foe  that  such  a  system  of  government  as  prevails 
in  Russia  can  have  is  an  educated  working-class.  Such  a  class  is  now 
by  way  of  being  horn.  When  it  reaches  maturity  and  begins  to 
realise  its  power,  it  will,  unless  all  human  experience  goes  for  nothing, 
inoculate  the  very  atmosphere  with  what  Russians  would  call  revolu¬ 
tionism,  with  what  we  know  imder  the  name  of  Liberty.  It  may  not 
be  in  our  time,  though  on  this,  as  on  other  points,  the  present  war 
raises  infinite  possibilities.  But  that  ultimately  Russia  will  duplicate 
Western  experience,  pass  through  the  same  struggles  and  the  same 
broad  phases  of  social  and  political  growth,  appears  inevitable.  The 
time  must  come  when  outwardly,  so  far  as  forms  and  institutions  go, 
the  difference  between  Russia  and  Germany  will  he  no  greater  than 
the  difference  between  Germany  and  Italy. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  deny  that  the  origins  and  development  of 
Russia  separate  her  formidably  from  any  and  every  European  country. 
It  is  only  to  assert  that  the  balance  of  probability  points  to  a  gradual 
modification  of  these  differences  and  a  closer  conformity  to  Western 
civilisation.  Russian  history  is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
authority;  European,  of  the  evolution  of  liberty.^  Russia,  as  it 
presents  itself  to  us  to-day,  is  an  autocracy  in  alliance  witli  the 
Orthodox  Church,  buttressed  by  a  bureaucracy,  and  resting  on  the 
ignorance,  the  devotion,  the  half-patriarchal,  half-communistic 
instincts  of  the  peasantry.  The  mvjik  is  the  keystone  of  the  structure. 
Between  him  and  the  Tsar  there  intervenes  none  of  that  orderly 
sequence  of  classes  and  grades  familiar  to  Europe.  The  gap  is 
immense,  greater  perhaps  than  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  of  any 
other  State,  and  it  is  not  of  course  wholly  a  vacuum.  But  it  is  filled, 
where  it  is  filled  at  all,  not  by  a  gradation  of  ranks  evolved  from  the 
natural  play  of  historical  forces,  not  by  a  farming  class,  a  class  of 
peasant  proprietors,  a  working  class,  a  merchant  class,  a  moneyed 
class,  and  an  aristocracy,  as  in  Europe,  hut^hy  one  artificial  link — the 
bureaucracy.  It  is  an  emanation  from  above  rather  than  an  ascent 
from  below,  to  he  understood  and  appreciated  only  in  the  light  of 
Russian  history.  Take,  for  instance,  the  nobility.  It  has  two  unique 
characteristics  that  differentiate  it  absolutely  from  similar  classes  else¬ 
where.  It  has  never  been  anything  hut  the  tool  of  the  ruling  power, 
and  it  is  always  open  to  and  renovated  by  influx  from  below.  There 
are  a  few  families,  perhaps  sixty  in  number,  descended  from  the 
ancient  kniazes,  whose  principalities  were  incorporated  in  the  central 
power  at  Moscow,  and  these  in  any  other  country  would  have  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  genuine  aristocracy.  But  in  Russia,  where  primo¬ 
geniture  does  not  exist  either  in  law  or  custom,  where  both  property 
and  titles  are  divided  equally,  and  entails,  while  legal,  are  rare,  they 
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have  lost  the  cohesion  and  esprit  de  corps  without  which  an  aristocracy 
is  powerless.  The  bulk  of  the  nobility  is  sprung  from  the  followers 
and  councillors  of  the  petty  princelings  whose  feuds  make  up  the  tale 
of  Russian  history  before  the  Mongolian  invasion.  Being  free  to 
transfer  themselves  from  one  leader  to  another,  they  had  from  the 
beginning  no  territorial  basis,  no  centre  of  local  interests,  and  none 
of  the  independence  and  authority  of  the  French  or  English  nobles. 

To-day  the  Russian  nobility  and  the  Russian  bureaucracy  are  well- 
nigh  interchangeable  terms.  To  end  all  questions  of  rank  and 
precedence,  Peter  the  Great  instituted  his  “  Table  of  Ranks,”  over 
which  all  the  servants  of  the  State  are  distributed  in  a  double  parallel 
series,  according  to  their  grade.  The  system  has  bound  the  nobility 
hand  and  foot  to  the  State  and  still  further  divorced  them  from  the 
soil.  The  Russian  nobles  are  practically  therefore  nothing  but  men 
in  the  service  of  the  State  united  into  a  body.  The  importance  of 
the  individual  is  reckoned  not  by  the  length  of  his  pedigree  or  rent- 
roll,  but  by  his  standing  in  the  bureaucracy,  the  office  he  holds.  The 
nobility  as  such  have  few  privileges.  Before  Alexander  II. ’s  reign 
they  were  exempt  from  conscription,  corporal  chastisement  and  direct 
taxation,  and  to  them  alone  was  given  the  right  of  owning  serfs. 
To-day,  the  only  real  privileges  left  to  them  are  certain  facilities  for 
entering  the  service  of  the  State  and  for  educating  their  children  at 
State  schools.  They  have  also  the  right  of  petitioning  the  Crown 
through  their  nobiliary  assemblies  and  of  nominating  various  local 
functionaries  and  justices,  who  are,  however,  mere  agents  of  the 
central  power.  Not  all  the  nobles,  of  course,  live  and  die  in  the 
service  of  the  Tsar.  Many  retire  to  their  estates,  which  they 
have  inherited  or  received  as  rewards  from  the  Crown,  and  there 
maintain,  often  in  straitened  circumstances,  some  pale  reflection  of 
an  aristocratic  court.  But  of  the  average  Russian  nobleman,  of 
those,  that  is,  who  steer  clear  of  both  idleness  and  revolutionary 
agitation,  one  may  say  that  he  is  a  placeman  first  and  a  nobleman 
second.  For  him  landed  property  is  a  means  of  maintenance  merely  ; 
he  does  not  settle  on  it,  does  not  become  attached  to  it.  The  river  of 
his  fortunes,  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  puts  it,  flows  from  the  Tsar,  not 
from  the  land.  The  cities  and  the  State  absorb  him.  The  Russian 
nobility  has  therefore  few  of  the  marks  of  an  aristocracy,  neither  its 
stake  in  the  country  nor  its  influence,  nor  its  privileges,  nor  its  defects. 
It  does  not  feel  itself  to  be  in  any  sense  a  corporate  and  exclusive 
body  ;  it  has  no  pride  of  caste ;  it  gives  itself  no  airs,  and  slowly  it 
seems  destined  to  be  expropriated  by  its  former  serfs.  Though  the 
chief — almost  the  sole — depositaries  of  Western  culture  and  civilisa¬ 
tion,  it  aspires  neither  to  the  powers  nor  the  offensiveness  of  the 
English  aristocrats.  It  is  a  standing  illustration  of  the  paradox  that 
autocratic  Russia,  though  legally  split  up  into  four  water- tight 
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compartments — nobles,  priests,  townsmen,  and  peasants — is  funda¬ 
mentally  and  in  spirit  a  democratic  nation. 

And  not  only  a  democratic  nation,  but  a  nation  four-fifths  of 
which  practises  an  unconscious  communism.  That  surely  is  the 
climax  of  all  political  paradoxes,  that  a  State  which  is  in  many  ways 
mediseval  at  the  top  should  be  realising  at  the  bottom  the  most 
extravagant  dreams  of  the  ultra-Radicals.  The  paradox  is,  however, 
more  apparent  than  real,  communal  property  being  really  the  oldest 
known  form  of  holding,  and  an  adjunct  to,  rather  than  a  negation  of, 
the  point  of  view  that  makes  autocracy  possible.  It  is  by  virtue  of 
the  patriarchal  spirit  it  embodies  that  it  exists  to-day  among  the 
Russian  mujiks.  Some  few  words  on  the  system  are  indispensable, 
because  through  it  the  Russians  hope  to  escape  the  dead  weight  of  a 
proletariat,  the  problem  of  the  submerged  tenth,  which  in  their  eyes 
is  the  cancer  of  Western  society. 

The  Emancipation  Act  of  1864,  while  it  freed  the  Jiiujik  from 
serfdom  and  endowed  him  on  an  average  with  from  eight  to  eleven 
acres  of  land,  left  him  otherwise  pretty  much  as  he  was.  He  now 
owns  the  land  of  which  his  former  landlord  let  him  have  the  use,  but 
the  mode  of  tenure  is  still  the  same.  Even  when  he  has  fully  repaid 
the  interest  on  the  purchase  money  advanced  by  the  State — say  in 
another  twenty-five  or  thirty  years — he  will  still  not  own  his  lots  by 
individual  right.  From  time  immemorial  the  form  of  land  tenure  in 
use  among  the  Russian  peasants  has  been  that  of  communal  holding. 
It  is  so  to-day  even  after  the  emancipation.  The  lots  purchased  from 
the  landlords  w^ere  not  distributed  among  the  various  members  of  the 
village  community,  but  became  the  collective  property  of  the  com¬ 
mune  itself.  The  commune,  too,  is  the  official  unit  of  taxation.  The 
State  fixes,  from  census  to  census,  the  amount  of  the  contribution  it 
expects  from  each  commune,  based  on  the  number  of  male  heads  it 
contains.  For  the  payment  of  these  taxes,  as  well  as  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion  dues  incurred  by  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  it  is  not  the 
individual  peasant  who  is  responsible,  but  the  commune  as  a  whole. 
The  commune  therefore  has  a  double  function  to  fulfil.  It  has  to 
collect  and  pay  in  the  taxes  and  it  has  to  distribute  the  land  among 
its  members.  The  latter  process  is  too  complicated  to  explain  in 
detail.  Briefly,  it  is  this  :  The  whole  of  the  communal  land,  arable 
and  pasture,  is  divided  into  three  fields  to  suit  the  triennial  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops.  Each  field  again  is  divided  into  long,  narrow  strips 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  taxed  males  in  the  community.  A 
meeting  is  summoned  of  all  the  heads  of  the  village  households,  and 
the  lots  are  then  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  working  power  of 
each  family.  The  distribution  of  the  communal  lands  is  therefore 
only  another  form  of  the  distribution  of  communal  taxes.  From 
time  to  time  all  the  distributions  are,  so  to  speak,  called  in  and  the 
entire  land  re- allotted  once  more. 
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The  commune,  too,  is,  or  was  up  to  1889,  a  self-governing  entity 
of  the  purest  democratic  type.  The  heads  of  the  families  meet 
together,  elect  an  Elder,  and  a  two-thirds  majority  settles  every¬ 
thing,  The  commune  dispenses  a  rude  hut  efficient  justice  based  on 
tradition,  for  few  can  read  or  write ;  it  may  fine  and  imprison  and 
even  exile  to  Siberia,  It  may  also  grant  divorces.  Over  its  members 
its  power  is  so  absolute  and  so  little  disputed  that  it  is  often  said 
that  the  main  result  of  the  Emancipation  Act  was  to  transfer  the 
peasants  from  the  yoke  of  the  landlords  to  that  of  the  commune. 
How  real  is  that  yoke  and  how  despotic  the  communal  authority  may 
be  seen  in  the  curious,  inevitable  and  far-reaching  right  of  the  'mir 
to  withhold  permission  from  any  of  its  members  to  leave  the  com¬ 
munal  body.  Such  permission  can  only  be  secured  with  the  consent 
of  two- thirds  of  the  council.  Even  when  it  is  granted  the  emigrant 
is  still  held  responsible  for  his  share  of  the  communal  taxes,  and 
many  a  well-to-do  tradesman  in  the  cities  forwards  annually  to  the 
authorities  of  his  old  village  his  portion  of  the  common  debt.  Before 
1889  the  communes  were  independent  of  the  central  government. 
In  that  year,  however,  Alexander  III,  placed  them  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  an  administrator  chosen  by  the  local  nobility,  and  into  his 
hands  many  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  village  assembly  have 
been  gathered. 

Such,  roughly  and  meagrely,  is  the  system  under  which  live 
some  80,000,000  of  the  Tsar’s  subjects.  The  Russians,  the  Slavo¬ 
phils  above  all,  prize  it  as  a  bulwark  against  pauperism  and  the 
terrific  bugbear  of  a  proletariate  with  which  they  torture  their 
imaginations.  Their  pride  in  it  as  the  last  word  of  social  science,  as 
a  natural  and  unforced  solution  of  the  agrarian  problems  that  afflict 
Europe,  and  as  an  institution  peculiar  to  Russia  alone,  is  unbounded  ; 
and  much  of  it  is  justifiable.  The  communes  form  a  sort  of  gigantic 
insurance  trust  for  the  protection  of  the  peasantry.  They  are  an 
efficient  harrier  against  the  encroachments  of  large  landowners,  as 
well  as  against  improvidence  or  bad  luck,  and  if  Russia  were 
destined  for  all  time  to  remain  a  purely  agricultural  country  they 
might  justify  even  the  high  expectations  of  the  Slavophils,  But 
that  is  a  large  “  if,”  and  there  are  several  others  that  in  the  future 
seem  certain  to  modify  profoundly  the  communal  system.  One  is 
the  new  spirit  of  individualism  and  independence  which  since  the 
passage  of  the  Emancipation  Act  has  done  much  to  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  old  family  life,  of  which  the  commune  was  but  an 
extension.  The  peasantry  in  increasing  numbers  are  buying  land 
of  their  own,  outside  the  commune,  and  promise  in  the  course  of 
time  to  create  a  rural  middle  class.  Will  the  two  antagonistic 
systems  of  private  and  collective  ownership  be  able  to  exist  side  by 
side  ? 

Moreover,  it  is  found  that  the  commune  is  not  an  infallible 
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guarantee  against  the  ordinary  chances  and  fluctuations  of  life. 
Some  peasants  grow  rich  and  buy  up  those  who  from  laziness  or 
drink  have  fallen  into  debt.  Few  communes  hut  have  in  their  midst 
a  small  and  omnivorous  plutocracy.  And  even  at  the  best  the 
ordinary  mujWs  life  is  a  ceaseless  struggle  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  The  commune  may  provide  him  with  land,  hut  it  cannot 
supply  him  with  the  capital,  brains,  and  implements  to  work  it. 
Ignorance  and  penury,  the  lack  of  live-stock  and  the  necessary  tools, 
the  excessive  taxation,  and  the  antiquated  and  exhausting  methods  of 
culture  are  the  reasons  of  the  recurring  Russian  famines.  How  far 
the  commune  is  also  responsible  is  a  point  that  Russians  hotly  dis¬ 
pute.  To  a  mere  Westerner  it  would  seem  that  agriculture  can 
never  really  flourish  under  a  system  which  allots  to  the  peasant,  not 
a  considerable  parcel  of  land,  hut  a  few  strips  in  different  fields — 
often  far  apart  from  each  other  and  from  his  home — which  offers 
him  no  fixity  of  tenure  and  therefore  discourages  improvements, 
which  makes  him  conform  willy-nilly  to  a  certain  rotation  of  crops 
and  to  a  certain  mode  of  cultivation,  and  forbids  him  to  sow,  plough, 
or  reap  without  the  sanction  of  his  neighbours. 

The  critical  condition  of  Russian  agriculture  is  at  any  rate  patent 
enough.  With  the  constant  subdivision  of  the  communal  lands 
necessitated  by  the  growth  of  population,  and  under  the  increasing 
stress  of  American  competition,  its  decline  can  only  he  hastened. 
The  communal  system  can  apparently  only  hold  its  own  by 
revolutionising  its  present  methods  of  culture,  which  will  require 
money,  or  else  by  drafting  off  the  surplus  population  into  Siberia, 
and  the  other  waste-lands  of  the  Empire.  Capital  is  everywhere  the 
crying  need,  and  the  greatest  of  all  Russia’s  internal  problems  is 
whether  the  mujik  will  or  will  not  succumb  to  the  fascinations  of 
industrialism,  leave  the  country  for  the  towns,  and  so  introduce  into 
the  Russian  polity  a  new  artisan  class,  little  likely  to  accept,  or  he 
acceptable  to,  the  pure  gospel  of  autocracy  and  orthodoxy.  Such  a 
movement  has  already  begun,  has  indeed  been  openly  favoured  by 
M.  Witte,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  working  out  the  financial 
salvation  of  the  country.  It  is  a  movement  which,  once  set  on  foot, 
cannot  he  automatically  stopped,  and  therein  lies  its  peril,  distant, 
perhaps,  but  not  less  inevitable.  By  calling  in  the  towns  to  make 
good  the  deficits  of  the  country,  M.  Witte  may  have  unconsciously 
made  himself  the  advance-agent  of  a  revolution  by  the  side  of  which 
Nihilism  was  the  merest  squib. 

Up  to  now  the  peasant  has  been  both  agriculturist  and  manufac¬ 
turer,  devoting  to  home  industries  the  long  winter  months.  This  is 
a  stage  of  commercial  development  which  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  passed  through  and  left  behind,  and  already  it  is  apparent  that 
Russia  will  have  to  pay  tribute  to  the  inexorable  law  of  competition. 
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Industrialism  has  won  a  footing  and  is  swiftly  multiplying  its 
activities.  In  a  few  decades  Russia  will  be  known  and  recognised  as 
the  most  tempting  field,  outside  of  South  America,  for  moneyed 
enterprise  in  the  world.  The  figures,  insignificant  as  they  are,  still 
show  that  under  the  shelter  of  a  rigidly  protective  tariff  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  Already  it  is  on  record  that  over  2,000,000  of  the 
population  are  engaged  either  in  mining  or  manufacturing  industries ; 
while  the  share  capital  of  all  the  companies  now  in  operation  reaches 
$1,000,000,000,  one-fifth  of  which  represents  foreign  investments. 

M.  Witte,  in  short,  has  “  inoculated  Russia  with  the  virus  of  western 
industrialism,”  and  assuming,  as  I  think  one  safely  may,  that  the 
process  will  be  repeated  and  will  spread  under  his  successors,  the 
question  of  its  effect  on  the  national  life  becomes  pressingly  pertinent. 
What  M.  Witte  claims  for  his  policy  is  that  “  in  the  long  run  it  will 
supply  the  remedy  for  the  agricultural  situation.  The  peasant, 
always  within  an  arm’s  length  of  famine,  cannot  unaided  work  out 
his  salvation.  The  capital  needed  for  the  restoration  of  the  land 
cannot,  as  things  are,  be  raised  on  the  land.  By  opening  up  new 
employments  in  the  towns,  M.  Witte  hopes  eventually  to  shift  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
thus  to  supply  the  State  with  the  necessary  means  for  staying  the 
agricultural  decline.”  Undoubtedly  the  experiment  had  to  be  tried, 
and,  prosecuted  alongside  of  railroad  development,  which  will  even¬ 
tually  relieve  the  congested  Black  Mould  Belt  and  populate  the 
virgin  soil  of  Siberia,  it  should  succeed.  At  the  same  time,  Russia 
and  the  rmtjik  being  what  they  are,  the  experiment  is  fraught  with 
tremendous  risks.  Hitherto  the  towns  have  been  merely  islets  in  a 
rural  ocean,  and  the  solidarity  of  the  commune  has  protected  the 
mujik  from  the  propaganda  of  revolution.  But  when  Moscow  becomes 
a  Russian  Chicago,  differing  in  nothing  but  the  accidentals  from 
any  other  manufacturing  town  of  Europe  or  America,  and  the 
commune  has  sunk  into  a  mere  organ  of  local  government,  is  it  not 
likely  that  the  change,  so  manifestly  western  in  spirit,  will  be 
followed  by  western  results?  Autocracy  will  not  be  put  to  its 
decisive  test  till  it  finds  itself  confronted  by  industrialism. 

But  this  belongs  to  the  future,  possibly  the  remote  future.  For 
the  time  being  the  rrmjik  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  slowly  working 
out  to  their  fulfilment  the  effects  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation.  The 
western  world  knows  him  pretty  accurately  through  the  social  and 
didactic  pamphlets  which  are  hidden,  none  too  obscurely,  between  the 
lines  of  Russian  novels.  His  dreamy,  kindly,  inexperienced  nature, 
saturated  with  a  religious  mysticism,  and  swinging  from  extreme  to 
extreme  with  the  suddenness  of  a  Russian  springtime,  is  as  familiar 
as  his  ignorance  and  obstinate  inertia  and  devotion  to  routine,  his 
Boer-like  craft  and  distrustfulness,  his  taste  for  drink  and  petty 
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deceit.  From  all  descriptions  of  him  there  rises  the  conviction  that, 
once  freed  from  his  foundations,  he  has  within  him  the  makings  of  a 
thorough-paced  revolutionist.  For  political  liberties  in  the  western 
sense  he  has  at  present  absolutely  no  longings.  Autocracy  he  accepts 
as  he  accepts  the  changes  in  the  seasons,  without  question.  But  two 
mighty  forces  are  at  work  upon  him — education  and  industrialism — 
and  the  future  of  religious  and  political  Russia  largely  depends  on  the 
manner  of  his  evolution  under  their  influence.  Already  it  is  noted 
that  once  settled  in  the  towns,  he  takes  with  enthusiasm  to  socialism ; 
and  the  fact  is  pregnant  with  possibilities.  The  Russian  mujik  is 
ignorant,  but  far  from  stupid,  and  when  he  gets  what  his  friends 
demand  for  him — a  chance  and  a  couple  of  centuries’  credit — his 
union  of  practicality  with  intensity  may  produce  some  amazing 
results. 

Foreigners  are  often  puzzled  to  know  precisely  what  or  where  is  the 
ruling  authority  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  real  governing  power 
of  Russia  is  not  the  Tsar,  still  less  is  it  the  Senate  or  the  Council 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  bureaucracy.  The  Tsar  can  do  nothing 
without  it  and  next  to  nothing  against  it.  It  stands  outside  and 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  having  all  the  threads  of 
administration  in  its  hands  can  put  what  construction  it  pleases  on 
the  Imperial  commands.  Ignorance,  indolence,  a  passion  for  routine, 
and,  above  all,  corruption  are  its  note.  Russia  has  been  well  described 
as  an  absolutism  tempered  with  venality.  Bribery  permeates  the 
whole  of  official  life,  from  the  lowest  grade  in  the  service  up  to  the 
Court  itself,  with  what  effects  this  conflict  may  show  even  more 
clearly  than  did  the  Crimean  and  Turkish  campaigns.  Next  to  the 
bureaucracy  in  power  over  the  fortunes  of  the  people  stand  the  police, 
who  have  been  rightly  likened  to  an  alien  army  conducting  its  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  conquered  country.  The  police  can,  when  they  please, 
assume  all  the  powers  of  a  general  in  an  enemy’s  land  ;  they  can 
fine,  expel,  imprison,  suspend  papers,  close  up  schools,  even  place  an 
embargo  on  the  real  estate  and  incomes  of  private  persons.  Political 
inquisition  goes  necessarily  hand  in  hand  with  a  system  which 
regards  the  policy  of  trusting  the  people  as  the  dream  of  madness. 
Russia  lives  under  an  organised  system  of  espionage  and  terrorism, 
of  which  passports  are  the  basis.  Small  as  it  might  appear  to  Western 
eyes,  the  abolition  of  passports,  by  restoring  to  the  people  the  right 
to  come  and  go  and  settle  as  they  pleased,  would  amount  in  Russia  to 
a  political  revolution. 

Little  wonder  that,  with  such  agencies  at  work,  the  reforms  of 
Alexander  II.  have  been  truncated  and  nullified.  The  local  assem¬ 
blies  he  introduced,  which  held  within  them  the  seed  of  a  new  and 
regenerated  Russia,  which  were  slowly  feeling  their  way,  however 
awkwardly,  towards  works  of  unquestioned  usefulness,  have  been 
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brought  under  the  bureaucratic  survey.  The  elective  justices  of 
the  police  have  been  abolished,  even  the  village  commune  has  its 
official  overseer,  the  jury  system  has  been  restricted  to  the  decision 
of  unimportant  cases,  and  everywhere  the  budding  liberties  have 
been  ruthlessly  clipped.  Never  was  Russia  so  thoroughly  en¬ 
meshed  in  red  tape  as  to-day,  never  was  the  bureaucratic  spirit  so 
indisputably  in  control,  or  the  most  elementary  rights  of  free  men 
more  coolly  and  systematically  outraged.  And  yet,  with  it  all, 
education  spreads  rapidly  and — more  surprising  still — with  the  con¬ 
sent  and  assistance  of  the  very  authorities  who  are  most  resolutely 
concerned  in  seeing  that  it  bears  no  political  fruit.  The  official 
attitude  towards  education  is  spasmodic,  like  its  attitude  towards 
everything  else — now  liberal  and  helpful,  now  restive  and  alarmed, 
now  capricious  and  even  repressive.  An  autocracy  must  needs  have 
its  hesitancies  on  so  vital  a  matter,  for  in  every  other  country  educa¬ 
tion  has  spelt  constitutionalism.  This  is  indeed  the  fimdamental 
problem  of  Russia — how  to  enlighten  the  people  and  yet  preserve 
autocracy,  how  to  raise  the  nation  to  the  intellectual  level  of  its 
neighbours,  and  yet  exclude  it  from  political  life,  how  to  rule  a 
modern  society  on  medieeval  lines.  To  westerners  any  effort  to 
grapple  with  such  a  problem  must  seem  like  an  attempt  to  “  solder 
close  impossibilities  and  make  them  kiss.”  The  experience  of  both 
Europe  and  America  appears  to  make  it  a  condition  of  human  nature 
that  when  once  liberty  is  admitted  anywhere — as  it  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Russian  communes  and  district  assemblies — it  can¬ 
not  be  stayed  from  permeating  the  entire  nation,  and  that  education 
and  industrialism  give  but  a  swifter  impetus  to  its  inevitable  onrush. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  the  war  with  Japan  unites  itself  with  the 
domestic  situation,  and  may  prove  a  turning-point  in  Russia’s  internal 
development.  For  its  full  effects  we  shall  have  to  w'ait.  War 
while  it  lasts  is  at  once  a  distraction  and  a  safety-valve,  and  its 
powers  of  diversion,  and  the  hopelessness  of  prosecuting  purely 
domestic  movements  in  competition  with  it,  are  even  more  pronounced 
under  the  autocratic  than  under  the  representative  system.  The 
notion  that  Russia’s  effectiveness  in  the  Far  East  may  be  hampered 
by  an  explosion  of  unrest  and  disaffection  at  home  is,  I  believe,  a 
delusion.  There  is  an  over-riding  intensity  in  the  quality  of  Russian 
patriotism  that  clears  a  way  through  inconceivable  obstacles,  and 
gathers  to  itself  the  momentum  of  a  national  and  undistracted 
energy  at  every  crisis.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice,  endurance,  loyalty, 
and  patience  has  never  failed  Tsardom  in  the  past  even  under  the 
strain  of  invasion  and  defeat.  That  mystical  faith,  and  all  the  more 
potent  for  being  mystical,  in  the  destiny  of  Russia  and  the  Slav  race, 
the  faith  expressed  by  Pobyedonostseff  in  the  words,  “  Russia  is  no 
State ;  Eussia  is  a  World  !  ”,  the  faith  amplified  and  appreciated  in 
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all  its  fervour  by  Senator  Beveridge  in  his  profoundly  sympathetic 
and  diversified  book,^  has  never  yet  been  dimmed  by  any  disaster. 
What  reason  is  there,  what  warrant  can  be  drawn  from  Russian 
history,  for  supposing  that  this  war  is  destined  to  loosen  its  cohesive¬ 
ness  ?  It  is  a  war,  say  some,  of  a  bureaucracy,  not  of  a  nation  ;  the 
people  are  cold,  thinking  only  of  its  burdens,  indifferent  to  an  issue 
so  remote  from  their  daily  interests  as  the  Far  Eastern  question  must 
be,  anxious  only  for  peace,  and  likely  to  vent  their  anger  in  risings 
and  tumult  if  peace  is  delayed  or  disasters  threaten.  Now,  it  is 
argued,  is  the  moment  when  the  peasantry,  those  instinctive  land- 
grabbers  ;  when  the  artisan,  that  new  and  turbulent  phenomenon  in  the 
Russian  polity ;  when  the  nobles,  with  their  philosophical  radicalism ; 
and  the  students,  those  eternal  thorns  in  the  bureaucratic  cushion, 
may  seize  upon  the  preoccupation  of  officialdom  to  strike  a  more  or 
less  concerted  blow  for  their  respective  ideals.  Undoubtedly  some 
such  notion  as  this  has  found  lodgment  in  the  public  mind  of  Europe 
and  America,  possibly  even  of  Japan.  But  one  should  be  excessively 
cautious  about  accepting  it.  So  much  of  it  is  obviously  based  on  the 
fallacy  that  a  representative  system,  to  be  really  representative,  must 
conform  to  Western  models.  Any  system,  of  course,  is  representative 
which  harmonises  with  and  responds  to  the  deep-seated  instincts  of 
those  who  live  under  it ;  and  that  the  autocracy  and  the  Church  and 
the  instruments  through  which  they  work  are  at  bottom  wholly 
accordant  with  the  genius  of  the  Russian  masses  is,  and  must  long 
remain,  indisputable.  Again,  as  I  have  said,  war  for  the  time  being 
always  consolidates  and  increases,  if  anything  can  increase,  the 
authority  of  the  Tsar  among  his  peoples  and  the  intense  religious 
devotionalism  that  surrounds  his  person  and  his  office.  This  of  itself 
is  enough  to  merge  all  minor  differences  and  problems  in  the  passion¬ 
ate  desire  to  see  Holy  Russia  prevail ;  and  that  desire,  in  the  present 
confiict,  is  intensified  to  a  degree  we  can  scarcely  realise  by  the 
sovereign  impulse  of  religious  faith,  the  fervour  of  a  Christian 
battling  with  a  non-Christian  Power.  The  average  mujik  may 
know  little  of  Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur  and  care  less.  Russian 
business  men  may  oppose  the  Russian  advance  to  the  Pacific  as  a 
dissipation  of  energy  and  productive  force.  Russian  statesmen  may 
argue  against  it  on  grounds  with  which  we  are  tolerably  familiar  at 
home.  Tolstoi  may  condemn  it  for  other  reasons  which  also  find  a 
ready  echo  among  our  own  public  men.  And  yet  in  the  collective 
Russian  consciousness  this  ideal,  ambition,  policy,  instinct,  aspiration 
— call  it  what  you  will — of  domination  over  Asia  exists,  and  exists 
with  an  operative  and  compelling  power,  that  reason,  and  immediate 
considerations  of  expediency,  are  powerless  to  control. 

(1)  “The  Russian  Advance,”  by  Albert  T.  Beveridge.  (Harper  Bros.  10s.  6d.) 
A  work  that,  besides  the  descriptive  faculty,  shows  real  and  interpretative 
insight  into  Russiaa  oonditions,  possibilities,  and  aspirations. 
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The  notion  that  Bussian  expansion  has  been  built  up  on  the 
peculiar  craft,  subtlety,  wisdom,  and  aggressiveness  of  Bussian 
diplomacy  is  a  popular,  but  quite  erroneous  superstition.  The  real 
reasons  of  that  wonderful  growth  are  far  simpler  and  more  natural. 
They  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  migrating  instincts  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  population  and  partly  in  the  necessities  of  self-defence 
against  nomadic  tribes.  The  slow  conquest  of  Northern  Asia  has 
been  an  effortless,  peaceable,  almost  automatic  movement — just  as 
instinctive  as  the  impulse  that  drove  the  English  to  plant  their 
colonies  by  every  sea.  If  one  can  detect  in  it  any  deliberate  purpose, 
the  thread  of  any  high  political  motive,  it  is  the  legitimate  one  of 
finding  an  outlet  to  the  water.  No  doubt  the  process  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  geographical  position  of  the  country  and  the 
autocratic  form  of  Government.  Asia  is  much  more  a  continuation 
of  European  Bussia  than  an  alien  colony,  and  the  mujiks  who 
swarmed  over  the  Ural  Mountains  before  serfdom  chained  them  to  the 
soil,  found  themselves  in  a  land  identical  with  their  own.  Towards 
the  North,  East  and  South  their  expansion  has  been  a  spontaneous 
movement  following  the  line  of  least  resistance.  And  to  challenge 
that  movement,  as  Japan  has  challenged  it,  is  to  rally  aU  Bussia  to 
its  defence  as  assuredly  as  the  Boer  ultimatum  revealed  and  roused 
the  ingrained  Imperialism  of  the  British  race.  The  Bussian  mujik, 
too,  has  his  ideal,  his  faith  in  a  national  destiny.  Yague  it  may  be, 
inchoate,  and  formless  by  the  side  of  our  own,  unexpressed  and 
perhaps  by  him  inexpressible,  yet  stirring  always  in  the  depths  of 
his  being,  needing  only  the  shock  of  war  to  make  it  real.  I  think 
we  can  make  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  in  this  conflict 
the  Bussian  intensity  and  determination  and  self-sacrifice  will  be  any 
less  national  than  the  Japanese,  that  the  war  is  not  a  popular  war 
because  the  “  people  ”  have  not  “  sanctioned  ”  it,  that  defeats,  even 
many  defeats,  will  cow  the  Bussian  spirit  into  whining  for  peace,  or 
that  the  fragmentary,  rmorganised  elements  of  imrest,  under  cover  of 
the  confusion  and  hardships  of  war,  will  seek  occasion  to  explode. 
It  is  to  a  very  different  conclusion  that  the  student  of  Bussian  history 
and  character  and  patriotism  and  present  day  conditions  is  led. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  domestic  situation  is  not  likely  to  affect 
the  war,  the  war  may  well  affect  the  domestic  situation.  Whatever 
else  it  may  be,  war  is  at  least  an  intellectual  stimulus,  inducing  self¬ 
inquiry  and  self-realisation ;  and  by  its  very  power  first  of  raising  and 
then  of  concentrating  the  national  interest,  tends  to  produce  the  very 
conditions  that  are  most  favourable  to  agitation  and  reform,  when 
peace  is  declared  and  the  imprisoned  forces  that  make  up  the  mental 
energy  of  the  nation  return  in  fuller  volume  to  their  old  channels. 
The  Crimean  War,  for  instance,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
influences  that  led  Alexander  to  shift  the  whole  basis  of  autocracy  by 
his  Act  of  Emancipation  ;  and  the  reaction  upon  internal  problems 
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of  the  present  conflict,  whether  it  ends  in  victory  or  defeat,  may  con¬ 
ceivably  he  as  decisive.  It  has  come,  one  must  remember,  at  a 
curiously  transitional  period  in  Russian  history.  There  have  been 
signs  that  the  autocratic  mood  was  passing.  In  its  imcertain  way 
absolutism  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  reverting  to  a  comparative 
liberalism,  and  the  Tsar’s  manifesto  of  a  year  ago,  foreshadowing  a 
relaxation  of  the  passport  system  and  of  the  stringency  of  the  com¬ 
munal  authority  and  hinting  at  agrarian  laws  that  were  to  he  dis¬ 
cussed  “  with  the  closest  collaboration  ”  of  the  zemstvos,  was  but  the 
recognition  of  a  really  novel  phase  of  Russian  development.  That 
phase,  of  course,  is  the  resultant  of  M.  Witte’s  industrial  policy  first 
of  all.  Whether  the  vast  extension  of  manufactures,  and  particularly 
of  State  monopolies  projected  by  M.  Witte,  was  intended  to  strengthen 
the  autocracy  by  increasing  the  number  of  State  employees,  or 
whether  economies  were  its  sole  justification,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  it  has  raised  new  and  most  formidable  problems. 
Workmen  on  strike,  in  numbers  too  large  to  be  dispersed,  publicly 
formulating  their  grievances,  not  merely  against  their  employers,  but 
against  the  Government  itself,  are  an  altogether  novel  phenomenon, 
the  significance  of  which  there  is  no  mistaking.  Not  less  sympto¬ 
matic  was  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  local  committees,  instituted  in 
1902  to  inquire  into  agricultural  distress,  turned  their  existence  to 
political  account.  The  suggestions  for  reform  that  they  showered 
upon  the  Government,  against  all  official  expectations,  would,  if  acted 
upon,  revolutionise  the  Russian  polity.  Again,  while  anything  like 
an  organised  reform  movement  is  impossible  in  Russia,  it  has  been 
noted  within  recent  years  that  the  agitations  among  students,  the 
nobility,  the  artisans,  and  the  peasantry  have  developed  certain  points 
in  common ;  that  they  are  due  less  to  specific  than  to  general  causes ; 
and  that  they  substantially  agree  in  the  nature  both  of  their  protests 
and  their  demands.  With  Russia  one  must  either  generalise  or  be 
inordinately  minute.  If  the  former  method  be  permitted,  one  may 
roughly  say  that  within  the  last  six  years  there  has  been  a  wider- 
spread  and  more  deeply-rooted  movement  towards  an  extension  of 
self-government  than  has  ever  yet  been  observed,  and  that  this 
movement  is  fostered  by  the  growth  of  an  industrial  class,  by  the 
spread  of  education,  by  the  diminishing  percentage  of  illiteracy,  and 
by  the  progressive  pressure  of  taxation,  and  the  dislocation  of  agri¬ 
culture  due  to  M.  Witte’s  policy.  So  long  as  the  war  lasts  this 
movement  will  seem  stationary,  but  silently  and  almost  unconsciously 
it  will  be  gathering  a  fresh  and  wider  power,  and  peace,  when  it 
comes,  will  accelerate  its  distant  but  inevitable  triumph. 


(Edipus. 
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On  my  first  visit  to  Harbin,  I  drove  through  the  new  town  up  to 
the  church  on  the  hill,  to  the  north,  which  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  country  round,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  good  taste  with 
which  the  towm  was  laid  out.  The  residences,  nice  comfortable 
bungalows  one  storey  high,  faced  mostly  southwards.  Each  was 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  and  inside  this,  fruit  and  shade  trees 
had  been  planted  at  Government  expense.  All  the  barracks  had 
detached  buildings  for  each  company.  The  hospital  also  was 
apart,  and  consisted  of  a  row  of  pleasant  cottages  enabling  cases 
of  different  descriptions  to  be  isolated,  and  ensuring  that  quiet  to 
patients  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  our  great  crowded  caravanserais. 
The  roads,  too,  although  then  veritable  quagmires,  were  under 
process  of  macadamisation ;  foot-walks  with  granite  kerb-stones, 
and  good  gutters  to  carry  off  the  heavy  water  fall,  being  provided. 
This  is  very  different  from  Irkutsk,  with  its  rotten,  wooden  side¬ 
walks,  or  the  ordinary  provincial  towns  in  Russia.  In  these  the 
houses  are  tumbled  about  promiscuously,  without  any  correct 
alignment.  The  streets  in  summer  are  merely  dusty,  unpaved 
wastes,  or  slushy  seas.  In  winter  time  it  is  different.  Nature 
generously  carpets  the  earth  for  six  months  with  snow,  which 
makes  the  best  of  roadways.  But  here  all  was  laid  out  in  regular 
fashion.  Lamp-posts,  pavement,  kerb-stones,  metalled  roadway ; 
all  in  the  best  style  of  London  or  Paris,  That  Russia  means  to  stay 
was  forced  upon  me  most  unmistakably,  here,  and  every w’here  I 
proceeded  in  Manchuria.  A  drive  to  the  new  town,  some  three 
miles  off,  as  distinguished  from  this,  the  station  town,  showed  the 
same  correctness  of  construction.  The  Ndbereshnaya,  or  quay,  was 
less  interesting.  From  here  start  the  steamboats  which  ply  down 
to  Kharbarovsk,  on  the  Amur.  The  social  waifs,  the  vdrnaks,  the 
Chinese  coolies,  of  Harbin,  do  here  mostly  congregate.  Their 
habits  are  filthy,  and  their  manners  murderous.  I  was  told  that 
sixty  people  had  been  assassinated  here  in  the  last  month.  It 
struck  me  that  as  summer  came  on  the  habits  of  these  folk  would 
certainly  call  King  Cholera’s  wrath  down  upon  them,  and  so  the 
event  proved.  They  were  curious,  the  reflections  that  crowded  my 
mind,  as  I  gazed  on  these  three  cities  raised  by  Russia  in  a  spot 
where  two  years  before  only  the  heron  watched  and  the  bittern 
boomed.  An  unprovoked  attack  by  the  foolish  Chinese  on  the 
town  of  Aigun,  its  heroic  defence,  the  massacre  of  Blagovie- 
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schensk,  where  the  wretched  Manchus  were  drowned  in  such 
numbers  that  the  river  ran  with  Kitaiskie  riba  (Chinese  fish) !  An 
expedition,  or  rather  three  simultaneous  expeditions,  from  Sibir, 
Blagovieschensk,  and  Khabarovsk,  converged  on  the  spot  where 
I  stood.  And  here  they  are !  It  has  ever  been  so  with  the  dieti 
hoyarski.  So  did  Minine  the  butcher,  drive  out  Sapieha,  the 
Polish  prince,  from  Moscow.  So  Yermak,  the  freebooter,  pressed 
forward  towards  the  North  Pole,  until  he  saw  the  “  sea  fishes 
playing”  (the  Aurora  Borealis),  on  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  such  a 
manner  did  Yevrop^i  P^vlovitch  Khab&,roff,  and  his  few  com¬ 
panions,  provided  with  firearms,  conquer  whole  companies  of 
Chinese  soldiers  and  annex  the  Amur  district  in  1649.  Summoned 
to  Moscow,  on  his  returning  to  Ust-Kutsk,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find  the  Amur  region  restored  to  China  by  the  treaty  of  Ner¬ 
chinsk,  in  1652.  But  he  gave  the  lead  which  Muravieff  Amurski 
aptly  followed.  The  Amur,  Sakalin,  Manchuria,  have  gone ;  Mon¬ 
golia  and  Turkestan  will  follow.  Truly,  my  good  Eussian  friends, 
I  believe  you  when  you  say  to  me  “  Mioi  ostavim  niet.  We  don’t 
clear  out  ”  ;  no,  indeed  ! 

The  position  of  all  great  empires  with  savage  tribes  on  their 
borders  is  the  same.  Have  we  not  annexed  Burmah,  Baluchistan, 
and  more  territory  in  Africa  in  the  last  ten  years  than  Eussia  has 
absorbed  since  the  time  of  Michael  F^derovitch  ?  At  present  the 
position  of  Eussia  towards  China  is  quite  intelligible.  It  is  like  that 
of  Japan,  but  quite  different  to  that  of  England,  or  any  other 
Power.  When  France  was  at  war  with  China,  Japan  refused  to 
join  her,  Eussia  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  Manchu 
Court,  when  all  Europe  was  fighting  with  the  Chinese.  The  strain 
of  the  position  literally  killed  Yang-Yu,  the  Minister  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  reason  of  these  apparently  friendly  dispositions  on  the 
part  of  two  Asiatic  Powers  is,  that  each  of  them  desires  to  control 
the  Government  of  the  day  in  China,  and,  through  it,  the  vast 
inert  mass  of  the  population  of  the  eighteen  provinces.  For  this 
one  of  them  deems  it  necessary  to  occupy  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
Chinese  Turkestan,  and,  perhaps,  Pekin.  If  she  does,  these  places 
will  be  hedged  round  with  such  a  protective  tariff  wall  as  to 
effectually  exclude  British  goods.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  aims 
at  standing  behind  the  Manchu  ruler’s  throne,  and  directing  his 
orders,  without  taking  any  more  territory  from  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
She  would  impose  no  new  tariff,  but  would  use  her  local  influence 
to  push  the  sale  of  her  own  wares,  to  the  detriment  of  England, 
France,  and  others.  But  as  of  two  evils  the  least  is  the  best  to 
choose,  it  is  our  policy  to  help  Japan  rather  than  Eussia.  The 
situation  that  would  best  suit  us  is  that  proposed  by  Japan. 
Eussia,  conforming  to  her  statesmen’s  promises,  should  evacuate  all 
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Manchuria  except  the  leased  territory  of  the  railway  line ;  reducing 
her  railway  guards  to  a  reasonable  number,  say  60,000  officers  and 
men. 

The  Far  East,  we  must  remember,  is  only  one  factor  of  Eussia’s 
Asiatic  policy.  A  large  portion  of  her  most  intelligent  population 
objects  entirely  to  the  Manchurian  venture,  on  the  ground  that  it 
weakens  her  position  both  on  the  Balkans  and  the  confines  of 
Persia.  At  present  Kuropatkin,  the  cleverest  soldier  in  Europe, 
is  massing  400,000  men  in  Manchuria.  The  party  which  he  helps, 
willingly,  or  otherwise,  considers  that  the  conquest  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  should  be  left  unconsidered  until  after  the  absorption 
of  Asia.  It  also  desires  the  incorporation  of  Korea,  the  partition 
of  Afghanistan,  the  absorption  of  Persia,  with  a  port  on  its  Gulf. 
The  mass  of  the  Eussian  people  is  profoundly  indifferent  to  India. 

But  we  cannot  ignore  the  drang  nach  Osten.  The  Eussian 
General  Staff,  especially  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  feels  unable  to  count  on  Japan’s  isolation,  or 
to  localise  an  Asiatic  conflict  in  the  Far  East.  It  has,  therefore, 
had  to  prepare  plans  for  a  war  carried  on  simultaneously  against 
two  Powers  in  two  theatres  of  operations.  The  second  Power  that 
it  takes  into  consideration  is  England,  the  probable  theatre  of 
war,  Afghanistan  and  Persia.  In  the  game  of  war,  nowadays, 
such  vast  forces  have  to  be  moved  that  it  is  most  difficult,  even 
dangerous,  to  advance  without  railway  communication.  The  first 
steps  for  Eussia  are  to  obtain  pacifically  the  extension  of  her 
Central  Asian  railway  from  Askabad  to  Meshed,  and  from  Kusk- 
post  to  Herat.  The  line  from  Orenburg  to  Tashkent  will  be  ready 
in  three  years.  When  completed,  it  will  be  employed  in  con¬ 
verting  Tashkent  from  a  mere  garrison  of  some  5,000  to  10,000 
troops  into  the  greatest  storehouse  and  depot  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  in  all  Asia.  With  Khorassan,  Persia’s  best 
province,  tapped  by  a  railway  to  Meshed,  Seistan  at  her  hand,  the 
gate  of  Afghanistan  opened  at  Herat,  and  the  military  power  of 
Central  and  South-Eastern  Eussia  available  for  transport  by  the 
iron  horse  across  the  deserts  of  Orenburg  and  Akmolinsk,  Eussia’s 
power  for  offence  against  India  would  be  so  great  as  to  render  the 
invasion  of  the  latter  an  absolute  temptation. 

What  force  can  Eussia  then  bring  into  play  against  Afghanistan 
and  its  protector,  England,  and  what  would  be  the  tasks  imposed 
upon  them?  The  contest  we  presupposed  with  Japan  is  in  pro¬ 
gress,  with  the  sea  power  against  Eussia.  This  contest  employs 
400,000  men.  The  force  on  the  Austro-German  frontier  cannot 
be  weakened,  nor  its  reserves  drawn  upon.  Turkey,  though  not 
hostile,  must  be  watched  also.  Therefore,  Eussia  would  have  at 
her  disposal  for  war  in  this  theatre,  the  two  Turkestan  Army  Corps, 
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80,000  men.  Two  more  Army  Corps  would  be  at  once  available  in 
the  Caucasus,  whence  they  could  be  moved  by  the  Volga  or  train 
vid  SamS,ra  and  Orenburg  to  Tashkent.  Behind  these  four  Army 
Corps  (say  150,000  infantry,  25,000  cavalry,  and  300  guns),  about 
120,000  men  of  the  Caucasus  and  Asiatic  Reserve  Infantry.  So 
that  the  tip  of  the  Russian  lance  here  available  to  strike  in  the 
first  month,  allowing  for  troops  on  line  of  communication,  is  a 
mass  of  250,000  infantry,  25,000  cavalry,  and  300  to  400  guns. 
Russia  has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  ammunition,  food,  &c.,  at 
Askhabad,  Merv,  and  Kushk-post,  and  elaborated  plans  for  trans¬ 
port  in  these  regions.  To  reinforce  these  300,000  warriors,  Russia 
can  call  on  the  Moscow  and  Kieff  military  districts,  for  say  about 
160,000  infantry,  200  guns,  50  squadrons,  with  all  their  reserves; 
which  will  considerably  more  than  double  their  effective.  Thus 
Russia  can  bring  into  the  field  in  Central  Asia,  within  three 
months,  600,000  infantry,  50,000  cavalry,  and  some  800  guns,  with 
engineers,  transport,  and  medical  services.  Adding  these  to  the 
400,000  men  before  spoken  of,  now  in  Manchuria,  it  is  plain  that 
she  can  oppose  1,000,000  men  to  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in  Asia. 

My  thoughts  have  wandered,  and  what  is  less  excusable  they 
have  guided  my  pen,  very  far  from  Harbin.  But  the  policy  of 
Russia,  in  Manchuria,  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  her  moves  all 
over  Asia  that  I  will  leave  what  I  have  written.  I  am  awakened 
from  my  reverie  by  a  Cossack  orderly,  who  tells  me  that  the  chief 
engineer  is  awaiting  the  English  Polkdvnik.  Curious  in  Russia, 
or  now  Manchuria,  that  one  can  never  get  away  from  the  police 
or  the  Cossack  !  In  St.  Petersburg  my  dvornik,  or  house-porter, 
had  to  attend  the  section  police  ofi&ce  every  morning  at  10  o’clock, 
and  give  a  detailed  account  of  my  goings  out  and  comings  in,  my 
visitors,  my  usual  occupation,  habits,  &c.  I  was  watched  by 
detectives  in  plain  clothes,  with  whom  I  became  quite  familiar, 
both  there  and  at  Moscow,  Tiflis,  and  Erivan.  Here,  in  far  away 
Harbin,  the  Cossack  tracks  me  again !  Well,  he  is  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  obeys  orders.  The  more  you  see  of  the  Russian  soldier 
the  more  you  like  him.  Dutiful,  obedient,  patient,  he  works  alike 
when  the  frost  kills  the  very  birds  on  the  wing,  or  in  the  burning 
sun ;  quietly  and  well.  On  the  steppe,  or  in  the  country  village, 
nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  to  hear  him  at  the  close  of  a  long 
day’s  toil  singing  cheerfully.  Song  is  a  feature  of  Russia.  Every 
peasant  can  sing  in  harmony,  taking  his  bass  or  alto  part.  The 
melodies  are  tuneful,  but  sad.  They  seem  to  me  to  mirror  the 
country  with  its  interminable  yellow  cornfields  in  summer,  its  vast 
steppes  mantled  in  white,  or  the  dark  fir  woods  in  which  the  birch 
stands  out  in  relief  hke  a  mystic  maiden  at  her  tryst. 

I  calculated  at  a  rough  guess  that  in  and  about  Harbin,  on  my 
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first  visit,  now  over  a  year  ago,  there  were  some  20,000  men.  To 
double  that  number  would  have  been  easy  as  far  as  accommodation 
went.  At  the  present  time  the  garrison  consists  of  more  than 
four  times  the  number.  The  headquarters  of  the  railway  or 
defensive  guards,  under  General  Bunakoff,  of  the  5  th  East  Siberian 
Rifle  Brigade,  consisting  of  eight  battalions,  of  which  two  are  at 
Tsisi-kar  and  one  at  Nin-gu-ta,  have  been  at  Harbin  for  some  time. 
Masses  of  troops  moving  from  Blagovieschensk,  Kharbirovsk,  and 
Nikolsk-Ussuri,  have  dropped  detachments.  Artillery,  Engineers, 
Trans-Baikal  Cossacks,  train,  bridging,  and  railway  battalions,  are 
also  quartered  in  the  command.  The  danger  seemed  to  me  to  lie 
in  the  presence  of  the  thousands  of  Shantung  coolies,  employed 
on  the  railway,  who  were  encamped  about,  owing  to  their  filthy 
habits  and  want  of  discipline.  A  Russian  officer  said  to  me  :  “  We 
should  want  one  soldier  to  watch  each  coolie  to  keep  them  in  any¬ 
thing  like  good  order.  ’  ’  Knowing  that  the  Muscovite  himself  has 
but  dim  notions  as  to  the  importance  of  sanitary  precautions,  I 
could  not  but  consider  that  here  the  blind  would  but  lead  the 
blind.  In  such  a  case,  we  know  they  must  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 

I  hoped  they  would  not,  for  it  was  disgustingly  dirty  ! 

Supposing,  which  is  not  impossible,  that  the  Japanese  mask 
Port  Arthur,  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  80,000  men,  more  or 
less,  who,  in  addition  to  its  garrison,  Russia  has  in  Shon-King 
province ;  Harbin  becomes  the  headquarters  of  Admiral  Alexeieff. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  hold  this  place  to  the  death ,  for  once  driven 
out  of  Harbin,  Russia  loses  not  only  touch  with  her  left  flank 
fortress,  Vladivostok,  but  also  the  power  to  reinforce  or  disengage 
Port  Arthur.  Her  power  on  the  sea  has  gone,  never  to  return  in 
this  campaign.  Uriu’s  and  Togo’s  sudden  blows  have  reduced  her 
fine  fleet  to  a  remnant  divided  into  two  far  separated  parts.  In 
spite  of  her  desire  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  the  noise  of  Japan’s 
success  has  by  this  time  penetrated  into  the  deep  defiles  of  Sse- 
Chuan,  to  Yarkand,  Lhassa,  and  Kashgar.  Erom  here  to  her  own 
Turkestan  garrisons  is  but  a  step,  and  the  news  of  her  reverses, 
exaggerated  by  repetition,  is  now  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth  in 
the  bazaars  of  Margelan,  Samarkand  and  Bokhara.  It  will  take 
all  the  ingenuity  of  General  Ivanoff,  the  Governor-General  of  Turk¬ 
estan,  to  calm  the  passions  aroused  by  this  disastrous  intelligence. 
It  may  be  that  Russia  will  counter-balance  its  effect  by  successes 
on  land.  In  any  case,  she  must  hold  on  to  Harbin,  or  her  prestige 
in  Asia  is  gone.  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  this  place  will 
be,  in  the  near  future,  the  spot  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  will 
be  riveted  with  extreme  attention. 

I  left  Harbin  on  the  11th  May.  Behind  me  was  “  VEternel  pays 
de  neige,  Ou  s’ enfantent  les  futurs  hivers.”  Around  were  the 
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signs  of  joyous  spring.  We  were  making  our  way  across  the 
fertile  province  of  Girin,  over  the  valleys  of  the  river  Sungari,  and 
its  great  tributary,  the  I-Tun.  From  Harbin  to  Port  Arthur  is 
895  versts,  or  just  over  500  miles.  Harbin  is  the  junction  for  the 
line  to  Grodekovo,  and  on  to  Vladivostok  by  the  Ussuri  line.  The 
railway  from  Harbin  to  Port  Arthur  passes  through  the  richest 
parts  of  the  Girin  and  Schon-King  provinces.  On  every  side  were 
signs  of  comfort,  and  even  of  wealth.  At  Ta-liadoku  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  iron  girder  bridge,  800  yards  in  length,  with  granite  piers 
which  hold  the  roadway  some  fifty  feet  above  the  stream,  spans 
the  Sungari.  Barges  laden  with  grain  were  sailing  down  stream  to 
Harbin.  Large  barracks  constructed  by  the  Eussians  are  seen  on 
the  left  bank.  Our  engine  steamed  very  slowdy  across  the  bridge, 
and  halted  just  on  the  other  side.  Amongst  our  second-class 
passengers  was  a  very  dignified -looking  Chinese  of  the  upper-class. 
His  vermilion  button  and  peacock’s  feather  denoted  his  high  rank. 
His  face  gave  the  impression  of  one  accustomed  to  command.  At 
the  halt,  the  train  was  surrounded  by  railway  guards  off  duty.  A 
sentry  guarded  the  end  of  the  bridge,  on  which  no  pedestrians 
were  allowed.  The  Chinese  gentleman,  descending  with  us, 
attempted  to  walk  on  the  structure,  but  was  pretty  roughly  hailed, 
and  on  pretending  not  to  hear,  hustled  back  by  the  sentry.  He 
smiled  sadly  and  returned.  I  felt  for  him  much  as  I  should 
myself  have  felt  had  a  German  sentry  opposed  my  passage  over  the 
Foyle’s  swelling  waters  at  Derry.  He  entered  into  conversation 
in  Chinese  with  one  of  our  party. 

“I  am,”  he  said,  “the  General  sent  by  our  Emperor,  to  command  his 
forces  in  the  land  of  his  great  ancestor,  who  swore  he  would  reign  over  the 
greatest  and  most  populous  Empire  of  the  world.  The  Emperor  commands 
me  to  take  steps  to  wrest  the  country  from  these  yellow-haired  robbers.  I 
have  been  to  Harbin,  and  seen  their  bayonets;  numerous  as  the  rice  stalks 
in  Kiang-su.  I  see  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Tsing  can  never  reign  here 
again,  and  that  my  twenty  thousand  men  are  but  a  handful  compared  to 
the  Russian  masses.  If  I  tell  this  to  the  Empress-Dowager,  the  eunuch 
Li  will  order  my  head  to  be  cut  off.  My  place  will  be  taken  by  my  rival, 
Yun-shi-Kwai,  who  has  sworn  to  turn  out  the  foreign  devils.” 


The  Consul  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  him  the  benefits  of  the 
Russian  occupation,  but  the  Chinaman  smiled,  and  moved  away. 
I  felt  sorry  for  him  indeed,  but  my  thoughts  soon  turned  to  other 
things. 

The  first  swallow  of  the  season  flew  twittering  past  our  carriage 
at  the  station  of  Kwan-chun-ji.  In  the  shallow  lagoon  close  by, 
the  herons  were  standing  in  the  reeds,  and  the  wild  fowl  swimming 
out  far  from  the  shore.  The  wind  blew  N.N.W.,  with  a  coldish 
snap  from  the  Mongolian  Desert.  Numerous  sails  were  seen  all 
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day  on  the  I-Tun-he.  Beyond,  a  grey  haze  with  nothing  else  to 
hide  the  view  to  the  edge  of  Gobi.  In  the  foreground,  the  busy 
Chinese,  setting  out  rice  or  ploughing  the  rich  soil,  which  turned 
up  a  chocolate  brown.  To  the  east  a  lovely  fertile  plain  stretched 
to  the  base  of  the  Hu-lan-hada  chain.  Prosperous  villages  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other.  The  two-wheeled  heavy  carts  toiled  through 
the  mud.  Lakelets,  where  the  rain-water  lodged,  reflected  the  blue 
of  the  sky.  The  posts  or  stations  of  the  Straji  became  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  more  strongly  garrisoned.  The  line  was  patrolled  at 
places  by  the  Russian  soldiers  in  the  white  blouses  and  flat  caps 
familiar  to  us  in  the  pictures  of  Verestchagine.  A  company  of 
East  Siberian  Rifles  was  encamped  close  to  the  station  of  Fun-da- 
tun.  The  men  were  making  shchi,  or  cabbage  soup,  their  little 
shelter  tents  protecting  their  very  light  baggage.  They  were  very 
cheerful,  and  seemed  quite  content  with  their  surroundings.  I 
noticed  that  the  people  here  were  docile  and  even  cringing  in  their 
manner.  The  Russians  had  made  them  understand  the  meaning 
of  Vae  victis.  Poor  devils !  The  sword  had  indeed  been  cast  in 
the  scale.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  European  in  Asia  brings  with 
him,  be  he  Saxon  or  Slav,  many  of  the  curses  of  his  country  with 
the  benefits  of  civilisation.  Manchuria  is  fast  becoming  Russian- 
ised.  The  names  of  the  stations  are  in  Russian  characters,  the 
little  boys  offered  eggs  as  Yaitsi,  instead  of  by  their  Chinese  name. 
Very  Russian,  too,  were  the  steaming  samovars  shining  in  the 
windows  of  each  refreshment  station  along  the  line.  The  coolies 
from  Shan-tung  were  numerous  at  the  various  stations.  Pushing 
rudely,  and  chattering  like  monkeys,  they  swarmed  into  our  train, 
in  the  trucks  of  which  they  sat,  their  legs  dangling  over  the  sides, 
evidently  enjoying  the  new  mode  of  travelling.  Their  demeanour 
was  very  insolent,  and  even  the  Russian  officers  did  not  seem  to 
know  how  to  manage  them.  “  We  must  look  after  them,  as  they 
are  building  the  line  for  us,  but  I  wish  we  were  quit  of  the  dirty 
brutes,”  said  one  of  the  officers  to  me. 

The  morning  of  May  the  12th  broke  grey  and  soft,  like  dear  old 
Ireland.  We  had  passed  into  the  Schon-King  province  the  pre¬ 
vious  afternoon,  close  to  the  considerable  town  of  Chan-Chun.  At 
10.30  a.m.  stopped  at  Tie-lin.  This  place  stands  at  the  great  bend 
to  the  east  of  the  River  Liao,  which  drains  the  southern  province, 
falling  into  the  sea  at  Niu-chwang.  It  is  the  natural  commercial 
artery  of  South  Manchuria,  and  trade  is  considerable  along  it.  The 
Russians  wish  to  divert  the  same,  from  Niu-chwang  to  Dalny,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  which  the  Russians  call 
Kwan-tung.  This  seems  to  me  a  bad  name  to  use,  as  it  is  so  easily 
confounded  with  Kwang-tung,  the  great  Chinese  province  from 
which  Hong  Kong  depends.  The  Russians  have,  as  a  rule,  stuck 
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to  the  native  names  with  fair  accuracy.  I  notice  that  any  names 
of  English  origin  are  promptly  suppressed  in  these  latitudes.  Thus 
the  Eliot  and  Blonde  Islands,  and  Port  Hamilton,  have  all  re¬ 
verted  to  their  original  Chinese  or  Korean  names.  Port  Arthur 
was  too  well-known  to  change.  Tie-lin  is  a  pretty  Chinese  town 
surrounded  by  kitchen  gardens  from  which  the  early  radish  and 
lettuce  came  as  a  welcome  addition  to  our  tinned  food  and  eternal 
eggs.  In  the  distance  were  blue  hills,  and  near  the  town  walls  a 
handsome  pagoda  of  nine  stories.  This  is  indeed  the  China  of 
one’s  childhood’s  picture-book,  the  “  Great  Middle  Kingdom,”  the 
”  Central  Flowery  Land.”  That  is,  in  appearance,  for  we  are  still 
in  the  original  home  of  the  Manchus ;  at  2.30  p.m.  we  arrive  at 
the  station  of  Mukden. 

The  ancient  Manchu  capital  lies  14  E.  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
railway,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  flat,  fertile,  but  uninter¬ 
esting  country,  at  present  a  sea  of  impassable  mud.  The  great 
Napoleon  said  that  in  Poland  he  had  discovered  a  new  element, 

”  la  Boue.”  The  Polish  mud  is  nothing  to  that  here.  Mukden 
has  had  a  chequered  history  during  the  Kussian  occupation.  At 
first  it  was  decided  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the 
Imperial  family  not  to  occupy  it.  The  Eussian  General  occupied 
a  post  of  observation  near  the  town,  into  which  his  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  enter.  The  inhabitants  showed  themselves  on  the 
whole  friendly,  but  a  soldier,  probably  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  having  made  himself  obnoxious  in  the  city,  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Chinese  police.  Next  morning  he  was  brought 
up  before  the  Mandarin,  who,  dealing  with  him  as  with  one  of  his 
own  people,  ordered  him  to  be  crucified  on  the  west  gate  of  the 
city  wall.  The  cruel  order  was  carried  out.  The  next  morning 
the  early  Eussian  visitors  were  horrified  to  see  the  body  of  their 
comrade  nailed  to  the  great  door,  his  white  tunic  reddened  by 
streams  of  blood  !  News  was  at  once  carried  to  General  Grodekoff , 
then  in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  district.  Furious  at  the  in¬ 
tentional  insult  to  his  religion  and  country,  he  handed  over  the 
town  to  three  days’  pillage.  The  soldiers,  only  too  glad  to  avenge 
their  comrade’s  death,  burst  into  the  town,  massacring  every 
Chinaman  seen  in  the  streets.  Bursting  into  the  palace,  they  scat¬ 
tered  the  rich  silks,  the  pearls,  the  brocades,  the  rare  bronzes. 
Documents  hundreds  of  years  old,  priceless  to  science,  recording 
the  history  of  a  vanished  age,  were  burnt  or  trampled  under  foot. 
Jade  from  Kashgar,  furniture  that  Eiesener  might  have  envied, 
incense  burners  in  exquisite  cloisonne  enamel,  were  to  be  picked 
up  for  a  few  kopecks.  After  the  three  days’  sack,  the  Eussians  re¬ 
tired  from  the  city.  Since  then  the  Chinese  have  not  dared  to  lift 
their  eyes  from  the  ground.  It  was  not  until  a  few  months  ago 
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that,  taking  heart  of  grace,  the  magistrates  condemned  to  death  a 
veritable  brigand,  a  Hun-houze,  who  had  committed  countless 
murders,  but  who  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Russians.  The 
Chinese  were  ordered  to  stay  the  executioner’s  hand.  But  the  Red 
Beard  had  already  rolled  one  way  and  the  shoulders  which  sup¬ 
ported  it  another.  The  Russian  Commander  ordered  a  re-occupa¬ 
tion  of  Mukden.  It  is  said  that  this  measure  caused  more  fury  in 
the  Court  of  the  Empress-Dowager  than  any  incident  since  the 
desecration  of  the  Palace  at  Pekin.  The  Russians  have  on  the 
whole  behaved  with  great  leniency  to  the  inhabitants  since  the 
occupation.  In  fact,  many  traders  declare  that  their  business  is 
safer  and  their  life  more  endurable  than  under  the  Manchu  Man¬ 
darins.  This  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  for  the  latter  oppressed 
the  people  and  screwed  every  possible  tael  out  of  them.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  the  inhabitants  can,  neither  under  Chinese  nor  Russian 
rule,  have  been  really  badly  treated;  or,  at  least,  if  it  were  so, 
their  country  has  marvellous  powers  of  recuperation.  It  is  a 
smiling  garden,  a  paradise  of  luxurious  vegetation. 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  spectacle  of  Mukden.  It 
seems,  looking  at  its  double  enceinte  of  castellated  and  rough  bas- 
tioned  walls,  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  plain  around,  to  be  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  fate  of  the  “  Celestial  Pure.”  It  is  as  if  the  Ming, 
whose  Mausoleum  of  mastodons  and  camels  near  Nankow  is  so 
well-known,  had  taken  their  revenge  on  the  Manchu  barbarians 
for  ousting  them  from  the  Chinese  throne.  Yung-ho  is  in  death 
even  with  Kang-shi !  The  Mukden  of  to-day  has  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  its  two  cities  are  surrounded  by  two  walls. 
The  outer  rampart  is  of  mud,  the  inner  of  rough-hewn  stone. 
Prom  the  station  to  the  city  is  some  twenty  English  miles.  On 
my  first  visit  to  the  camp  the  apology  for  a  road  was  so  deep  a 
quagmire  that  we  did  not  face  the  journey.  The  tandem  harnessed 
cart  that  was  to  have  carried  us  thither  reappeared  three  months 
later  on.  In  July  the  road  had  made  progress.  Inches  of  dust 
lay  on  it,  which,  kicked  up  by  the  hoofs  of  a  hundred  ponies,  rose 
high  in  the  air.  These  Chinese  carts  have  the  advantage  of  being 
closed,  and  one  can  keep  out  the  wet  or  dust.  But  the  atmosphere 
inside  becomes  stifling.  The  jolting  is  bad  enough,  but  when  one 
has  had  one’s  bones  shaken  from  Andijan  to  Osh,  in  Fergana,  one 
can  smile  at  the  roughness  of  any  Chinese  road.  The  longer  one 
lives  in  Russia,  the  less  one  thinks  of  discomforts.  Here,  in  Man¬ 
churia,  I  found  my  ignorance  of  Chinese  a  great  drawback.  A  man 
who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  the  country  he  is  in  travels 
with  one  sense  wanting.  And,  moreover,  greatest  of  drawbacks, 
he  is  obliged  to  take  information  at  second-hand.  He  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  interpreter,  who  often  is  a  person  of  low  educational 
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abilities,  and  unable  to  convey  to  the  traveller  the  elucidations 
which  the  latter  requires. 

Yung-tschen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kang-shi,  succeeded  this  great 
Emperor.  He  arrived  at  the  throne  in  the  usual  Asiatic  way. 
That  is,  he  murdered  such  of  his  brothers  as  stood  between  him 
and  the  succession.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  clever 
student,  and  professing  great  piety.  He  loved  Mukden,  though 
in  his  short  reign  he  was  unable  to  leave  China.  He  was  fond  of 
perpetuating  his  ideas  in  marble  or  stone.  Over  one  of  the  eight 
gates  with  double  archways,  which  pierce  the  inner  wall  of  the 
city,  the  traveller  can  read  one  of  the  moral  aphorisms  of  this 
sententious  murderer.  It  runs  (I  hope  my  interpreter  was  right)  : 

“  Thy  pay  and  thy  revenue  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Thy  people 
It  is  easy  to  oppress  the  poor,  but  impossible  to  deceive  God.” 
From  the  top  of  this  wall,  a  fine  view  of  the  town  is  obtained.  It 
was  not  at  this  gate,  but  another,  that  the  poor  Russian  soldier  of 
whom  I  spoke  elsewhere  was  crucified.  On  entering,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  Chinese  aspect  of  the  city.  Everything  on  the 
railway  line  is  so  Russian  that  one  cannot  shake  off  the  impression 
that  one  is  still  in  the  Empire  of  the  Tsar.  Russian  officials, 
Russian  food,  Russian  samovars,  and  Russian  manners.  Here  the 
natives  scowl  at  the  foreign  devil,  as  if  they  would  like  to  crucify 
him  also.  But  there,  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  older  than  the 
reigning  dynasty,  sit  some  four-and-twenty  of  the  worst  of 
all,  the  “robber”  foreign  devils.  They  have  rifles  which 
are  loaded,  and  they  don’t  fire  over  the  people’s  heads.  That 
smart  young  officer  in  charge  would  soon  order  them  to  shoot  if 
the  visitor  were  attacked.  So  the  sulky  scowl  is  hidden  under  a 
treacherous  smile.  The  merchants  in  the  shops  seem  affected  by 
no  prejudice.  The  devil’s  money  passes  current  as  well  as  any 
other.  In  fact  better,  for  the  Russian  rouble,  which  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  in  barter  of  the  Chinese  dollar  or  Japanese  yen,  is  worth  some 
two  pence  more.  There  are  still  magnificent  embroideries  and 
lacquer  of  the  finest  vermilion  here  on  sale.  Curious,  too,  are 
the  numerous  objects  of  art  in  jade.  This  substance,  green  or 
white,  is  much  similar  to  nephrite,  but  even  harder  and  more 
difficult  to  carve.  It  is  greatly  appreciated  all  over  China.  A 
piece  which  would  fall  to  the  hammer  at  Christie’s  for  ten  or 
fifteen  guineas,  would  probably  fetch  at  Pekin  or  here  in  Mukden, 
one  hundred  pounds. 

The  melancholy  feeling  which  is  lost  in  the  busy  hum  of  the 
streets  is  intensified  as  one  enters  the  palace  of  the  founder  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  His  mausoleum  is  not  here,  but  some  eight 
miles  outside  the  walls.  It  is  said  to  be  splendid,  the  grave  being  a 
mountain  under  which  his  corpse  reposes.  But  to  my  mind  the 
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tomb  of  Tsing  dynasty  is  here.  In  this  imposing  palace,  in  these 
splendid  halls,  with  their  carved  stone  entrances,  and  marble 
monsters,  wander  the  spirits  of  the  conquerors  of  China.  They 
have  practically  passed  away  in  two  centuries.  Kang-shi,  “  the 
Great”;  Yung-tschen,  the  persecutor  of  the  Christians;  Kyen- 
Lung,  Conqueror  of  the  Eleuts,  Turkestan,  and  Thibet ;  Kya-King, 
the  vicious  ;  Tao-Kwang,  the  deceiver ;  Shyen-fen,  under  whom  the 
foreign  devils  took  Pekin,  and  burned  the  Summer  Palace  :  they 
are  all  here.  Their  Chinese  subjects,  indifferent  as  to  who  rules 
them,  called  out  to  them  ”  Wan  suwe.”  Live  and  reign  ten 
thousand  years !  Their  time  has  ended  in  two  brief  centuries ! 
Here  in  their  own  marble  palace,  with  its  tiled  pagodas,  their 
roofs  dark  with  age,  supported  by  wooden  pillars  cut  from  such 
trees  as  to  rival  columns  of  marble  or  stone,  paces  the  new  Con¬ 
queror  of  China.  Oh !  for  one  hour  of  Kang-shi,  in  whose 
presence  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  entered 
only  on  bended  knee.  Or  of  Kyen-Lung,  who  forced  the  Kussians 
to  give  up  the  very  bones  of  the  Eleut  Chief  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  their  territory  !  A  weak  and  weeping  princeling,  animated,  no 
doubt,  by  good  desires,  feebly  represents  the  glories  of  the  Tsing. 
I  seem  to  hear  in  the  great  dark  roof  above  me  the  sighs  of  the 
spirits  of  his  famous  ancestors,  called  from  their  rest  by  the  sound 
of  the  tramp  of  the  Slav  in  their  own  palace ;  the  cradle  of  their 
race,  the  joy  of  many  kings. 

C.  E.  DB  LA  POER  BERESFORD. 


COWLEY’S  LAST  TESTAMENT. 


Nowhere  does  individual  taste  more  conspicuously  override 
fashion  than  in  the  matter  of  inscriptions  to  the  great  departed. 
“  0  rare  Ben  Jonson,” — the  single  epithet  suffices,  and  is  linked 
with  his  name  for  ever.  Contrast  for  a  moment  two  neighbouring 
monuments  in  Poet’s  Corner  ;  on  the  one  are  set  forth  Cowley’s 
claims  to  immortality,  the  other  is  ennobled  by  a  solitary  word-- 
the  name  of  Dryden. 

No  subtler  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  dead  than  this  last. 
To  bestow  such  an  inscription  is  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
futurity.  The  dead  man — that  simple  name  declares — needs  no 
commendation  to  his  own  age.  The  reproach  will  be  posterity’s, 
and  not  the  poet’s,  if  the  day  come  when  Dryden  is  forgotten. 

Such  a  feeling  is  inevitably  suggested  by  the  presence  of  these 
haughty  assertions  of  greatness,  compared  with  which  the  most 
elaborate  epitaphs  seem  of  the  nature  of  apologies.  One  who 
lingers  in  that  corner  of  the  Abbey  may  be  excused  if,  as  he  turns 
from  the  majestic  monument  of  Dryden,  he  views  with  impatience 
the  long  Latin  inscription  which  Buckingham  caused  to  be  en¬ 
graved  in  memory  of  Cowley.  Yet  it  is  worth  reading  :  and  of 
those  who  read  it  most  must  be  amazed  at  its  estimate  of  the  poet’s 
fame.  “Near  this  spot,’’  if  a  translation  is  permissible,  “is  buried 
Abraham  Cowley,  England’s  Pindar,  Horace,  and  Virgil — the 
favourite,  the  pride,  and  the  regret  of  his  age.’’  Then  follow 
some  half  a  score  of  hexameters,  which  were  penned  by  Bishop 
Sprat,  and  are  extremely  commonplace  in  tone ;  who  could 
avoid  bathos  after  crowning  the  dead  with  the  laurels  of  such 
masters  of  song?  Our  loiterer,  who  has  perhaps  thought  himself 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  poets  of  his  country,  is  astonished 
to  find  such  praise  bestowed  on  one  who  has  been  little  more  than 
a  name  to  him.  He  leaves  the  Abbey  in  a  chastened  spirit,  con¬ 
scious  of  another  gap  in  his  knowledge.  But  if,  anxious  to  make 
good  this  deficiency,  he  steps  into  a  neighbouring  bookseller’s,  and 
asks  for  Cowley’s  poems,  he  is  destined  to  be  still  further  surprised. 
The  bookseller  regrets  that  he  has  not  in  stock  a  copy  of  the  poems 
of  this  English  Pindar,  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  does  not  seem  too 
familiar  with  his  name.  The  inquirer  tries  elsewhere,  but  with  no 
better  success.  The  poems  are  out  of  print,  he  is  told.^  On  which  he 
either  contents  himself  with  chiding  the  barbarity  of  an  age  which 
can  forget  so  lightly  “  England’s  Pindar,  Horace,’’  etcetera,  or,  if 
more  persistent,  orders  a  search  to  be  made  for  a  second-hand  copy, 

(1)  Since  this  was  written,  a  small  selection  from  Cowley’s  verse  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Curtis,  of  Guildford. 
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and  after  a  delay  of  a  week  or  two  finds  himself  the  possessor  of 
three  stumpy  volumes,  the  century-old  reprint  of  that  edition  of 
Cowley’s  works  which  Dr.  Sprat,  his  friend  and  literary  executor, 
gave  to  the  world  soon  after  the  poet’s  death.  He  is  now  in  a 
position  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  epitaph’s  remarkable 
claims. 

Buckingham,  however  excessive,  was  not  singular  in  his  praise. 
Cowley  was  a  popular  poet  while  Milton  was  ignored.  Milton 
himself  is  said  to  have  declared  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Cowley 
the  three  greatest  English  poets.  “  Cowley  made  a  flight  beyond 
all  men,”  says  Clarendon.  Sir  John  Denham  compares  him,  not 
to  their  advantage,  with  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher.  Such 
were  some  contemporary  opinions  of  his  merits.  In  the  next 
generation  of  writers  he  fared  almost  as  well.  ”  Cowley,”  says 
Addison,  ‘‘had  as  much  true  wit  as  any  author  that  ever  writ : 
and,  indeed,  all  other  talents  of  an  extraordinary  genius.”  Even 
Swift  is  gracious.  In  the  ‘‘  Battle  of  the  Books,”  ‘‘  Homer,”  w’e 
read,  ‘‘led  the  horse  on  the  side  of  the  Ancients,  and  Pindar  the 
light  horse,  while  for  the  Moderns  the  light  horse  were  commanded 
by  Cowley  and  Despreaux.”  And  yet  our  English  Pindar  is  to-day 
in  danger  of  oblivion  ! 

He  was  no  fixed  star,  but  a  comet,  blazing  awhile  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  and  then  disappearing.  Writing  seventy  years  after  the 
publication  of  his  ‘‘Collected  Poems,”  Pope  tells  us,  in  some 
familiar  lines,  how  obsolete  they  had  become. 

“  Who  now  reads  Cowley  ?  If  he  pleases  yet, 

His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit  : 

Forgot  his  Epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art, 

But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart.” 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Cowley’s  popularity  has 
since  revived.  His  fame  had  no  twilight ;  night  rushed  down  upon 
a  day  of  brilliancy,  obliterating  all.  True,  this  has  been  the  fate 
of  other  poets.  One  might  ask,  ‘‘Who  now  reads  Thomson,” 
except  for  purposes  of  examination?  Yet  the  ‘‘  Seasons  ”  was 
for  many  years  among  the  most  popular  poems  in  the  language, 
until  its  author  was  eclipsed  by  Cowper,  who  beat  Thomson  on 
his  own  ground.  Still,  no  such  claims  were  ever  made  for  him  as 
were  for  Cowley.  How  can  we  account  for  Cowley’s  great,  though 
transient,  renown? 

Poetry  has  its  fashions,  like  everything  else,  and  Cowley  was 
the  leader  of  a  fashion  which  held  the  field  during  the  Stuart 
period,  but  did  not  outlast  the  Kevolution.  It  perished  deservedly, 
for  it  lacked  the  salt  of  sincerity.  But  while  it  lasted  it  exercised 
a  petty  tyranny  over  men’s  minds.  Its  falsetto  notes  satisfied  a 
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host  of  listeners,  who  would  not  give  Milton’s  deep  harmonies  a 
hearing.  It  was  upon  the  crest  of  this  wave  that  Cowley  was 
borne  to  pre-eminence. 

Dr.  Johnson  called  the  exponents  of  this  school  “  the  Meta¬ 
physical  Poets,”  but  “fantastic”  has  been  well  suggested  as  a 
more  suitable  epithet.  It  is  curious  that  Cowley  said  of  metaphysic, 
“  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  anything  or  no.”  Johnson  so  named 
them  from  their  proneness  to  philosophising,  and  because  they 
appealed  to  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  emotions,  and  thus  far 
the  term  is  appropriate  enough.  But  it  gives  no  hint  of  their 
eccentricities,  and  it  is  these  which  puzzle  and  often  repel  the 
reader.  The  fantastic  poets  preferred  ambiguity  to  directness, and 
hair-splitting  to  simplicity.  They  put  all  nature  under  contri¬ 
bution  to  supply  them  with  comparisons,  for  which  their  appetite 
was  gross  and  indiscriminating.  Their  fancies  were  fetched  from 
far,  and  had  often  been  better  left  where  they  found  them.  So 
long  as  some  resemblance  was  traced  between  things  inherently 
unlike,  they  cared  not  if  seemliness  or  taste  were  outraged  in  the 
process.  They  were  commonly  men  of  much  learning,  and  they 
loved  to  display  it.  When  they  got  hold  of  an  idea  they  were  not 
satisfied  until  they  had  worn  it  to  shreds.  That  the  whole  of 
Nature  composes  a  harmony  is  perhaps  a  poetical  notion ;  but  this 
is  how  Cowley  amplifies  it  :  — 


“  Water  and  Air  He  for  the  Tenor  chose  : 

Earth  made  the  Base  :  the  Treble  flame  arose.” 


Again,  that 


“Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze 
Bow  themselves,  when  he  did  sing,” 


is  a  beautiful  allegory  of  the  power  of  music ;  but  this  is  not 
enough  for  Cowley ;  the  trees,  according  to  him,  were  obedient  to 
Orpheus  because  his  lute  was  made  of  wood !  Into  what  absurd 
statements  their  habit  of  tracing  resemblances  led  these  writers  has 
been  admirably  shown  by  Addison.  “  The  passion  of  love,”  he 
writes,  “in  its  nature  has  been  thought  to  resemble  fire  ;  for  which 
reason  the  words  fire  and  flame  are  made  use  of  to  signify  love. 
The  witty  poets  therefore  have  taken  an  advantage,  from  the 
doubtful  meaning  of  the  word  fire,  to  make  an  infinite  number  of 
witticisms.  Cowley,  observing  the  cold  regard  of  his  mistress’s 
eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  of  producing  love  in  him, 
considers  them  as  burning-glasses  made  of  ice  ;  and  finding  himself 
able  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremities  of  love,  considers  the  torrid 
zone  to  be  habitable.”  Our  poet  elsewhere  compares  his  heart  to  a 
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hand-grenade,  which  will  certainly  explode,  if  he  come  to  his 
mistress’s  presence,  and  destroy  both  her  and  him.  That  the  cock 
crows  at  early  morning  has  been  commonly  observed,  and  might 
appear  a  fact  unsuitable  for  poetic  application.  But  for  Cowley 
few  facts  are  too  commonplace,  and  he  actually  makes  the  fame 
of  the  youthful  Joas  crow  “in  life’s  fresh  morn’’  ! 

That  these  things  did  not  seem  ludicrous  to  contemporary  readers 
is  one  more  witness  to  the  power  of  fashion.  Moreover,  the  love 
of  analysis  and  quibbling,  which  was  inherent  in  the  still  prevalent 
scholastic  disputations,  had  invaded  the  domain  of  poetry.  The 
father  of  the  Metaphysical  School  was  Morini,  an  Italian  poet,  of 
whom  Sismondi  writes  that  ‘  ‘  he  used  the  most  whimsical  com¬ 
parisons,  pompous  and  overwrought  descriptions,  with  a  species  of 
poetical  punning  and  research.’’  Donne  naturalised  these  errors 
in  England,  and  Cowley  followed  Donne’s  lead.  The  tendency  to 
emulate  the  Italian  concetti  was  in  the  air.  Johnson  remarks  that 
even  Milton  did  not  escape  the  contagion,  though  showing  its 
effect  only  in  his  lines  on  Hobson,  the  Carrier.  He  had  not 
observed  that  even  the  fine  address  to  Shakespeare  is  disfigured  by 
a  far-fetched  conceit.  It  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Fantastics 
to  convert  Shakespeare’s  readers  into  his  tomb  ! 

“  For  whilst  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took. 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving, 

And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die.” 

Milton,  however,  wrote  this  at  twenty-two,  and  soon  abjured  such 
puerilities.  Not  so  Cowley.  He  hoped  to  find  an  answer  to  that 
question  of  his  youth,  “  What  must  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known?  ’’  in 
the  service  of  the  fantastic  muse.  And  so  he  pays  his  court  to 
her  in  the  prevalent  style.  He  invites  her  to  take  the  air  in  an 
intellectual  chariot;  Nature  shall  be  her  postillion.  Art  her  coach¬ 
man,  “figures,  conceits,  raptures,  and  sentences,’’  her  “airy 
footmen.’’  These  are  hardly  dignified  employments  for  Art  and 
Nature,  but  even  angelic  beings  are  not  spared.  Witness  this 
passage  from  the  “  Ode  to  Light  ’’  : — 

“Let  a  post-angel  start  with  thee. 

And  thou  the  goal  of  earth  shalt  reach  as  soon  as  he.” 


The  poet  has  occasionally  fine  passages,  but  they  are  too  often 
marred  by  an  offensive  simile,  as  in  the  ending  of  his  “  Ode  to 
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Liberty,”  or  by  an  uncalled  for  line.  Thus,  talking  of  the  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  country,  he  writes  :  — 

“Who  would  not  choose  to  be  awake 
While  he’s  encompast  round  with  such  delight 
To  th’ear,  the  nose,  the  touch,  the  taste,  the  sight?” 

Why  enumerate  the  five  senses?  Does  he  suppose  his  hearers 
ignorant  that  they  are  five,  and  what  they  are?  Yet  he  can  at 
times  be  terse,  but  with  a  terseness  that  perplexes  and  annoys  the 
reader.  Thus,  he  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain  slew  his 
brother  :  — 

“  I  saw  him  fling  the  stone,  as  though  he  meant 
At  once  his  murther  and  his  monument.” 

This  apparently  means,  first,  that  Cain’s  missile  was  as  large  as  a 
tombstone,  secondly,  that  he  desired  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
brother;  the  first  idea  is  at  least  improbable,  the  second  pre¬ 
posterous.  But  in  truth  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quibble. 

“  From  towns  and  courts,  camps  of  the  rich  and  great. 

The  vast  Xerxean  army,  I  retreat. 

And  to  the  small  Laconic  army  fly 
Which  holds  the  straights  of  poverty.” 

The  conflicting  hosts  are  dragged  in  solely  because  ”  straights” 
may  be  understood  to  mean  either  a  pass  or  narrow  circumstances. 
To  write — 

“Upon  the  flowers  of  heaven  we  gaze  : 

The  stars  of  earth  no  wonder  in  us  raise.” 

is  sheer  perversity  ;  while  to  say  that  we  see  the  fruits  of  earth 
“Plac’d  the  third  story  high  in  all  her  luxury,” 

is  very  like  propounding  a  riddle,  and  a  poor  one  too. 

Such  are  the  peculiarities  and  the  mannerisms  which  pervade 
Cowley’s  poetry.  In  his  own  age  they  w’^ere  thought  beauties,  not 
blemishes.  Men  were  dazzled  by  his  tropes  and  figures,  and  took 
for  diamonds  much  that  is  really  paste.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  his 
artificiality.  Such  artificiality  is  indeed  the  disease  of  literature, 
breaking  out  in  different  forms  in  different  ages.  Now  it  is  Euphu¬ 
ism,  now  Eccentricity,  now  the  preciosity  which  we  have  seen  in 
our  own  day.  As  to  Cowley,  he  wrote  much  that  is  vigorous  and 
worth  reading,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  notably  his  elegies 
on  his  friends,  Harvey  and  Crashaw.  His  translations  from  classi¬ 
cal  writers  are  excellent.  He  is  at  his  worst  in  his  love  poems, 
which  were  written  quite  perfunctorily.  He  admits  as  much  in 
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his  preface.  “  Poets,”  says  he,  “  are  scarcely  thought  freemen  of 
their  company  without  paying  some  duties  or  obliging  themselves 
to  be  true  to  love.”  It  is  said  that  he  himself  was  only  once  in 
love.  Yet  in  the  “Chronicle”  he  has  enshrined  the  names  of 
more  than  twenty  ladies  who  successively  swayed  his  affections. 
This  tour  de  force  was  highly  praised  by  Johnson,  but  most  people 
find  catalogues  tedious.  One  is  reminded  of  the  weariness  of 
Lawrence  Aylmer,  while  old  Philip 

“ran  through  all  the  coltish  chronicle, 

Wild  Will,  Black  Bess,  Tantivy,  Talliho, 

Reform,  White  Bess,  Bellerophon,  the  Jilt, 

Arsaces,  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest.” 

The  chief  interest  of  Cowley’s  “Chronicle”  is  that  the 
“  Heleonora  ”  of  the  last  stanza — 

“Heleonora,  first  o’  the  name. 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign  !  ” 

is  thought  to  have  been  the  lady  whom  he  wished  to  marry.  She 
became  the  wife  of  a  brother  of  his  friend  Sprat.  The  “  Odes  ”  are 
more  serious  compositions,  for  Cowley  essayed,  in  spite  of  Horace’s 
warning,  to  emulate  the  rush  and  impetuosity  of  Pindar.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  his  handling  of  irregular  metres  is  altogether 
satisfactory.  He  had  not  a  good  ear  for  rhythm,  and  without 
that  a  poet  who  ventures  to  create  arbitrary  measures  is  liable  to 
lose  his  way.  Too  often  his  lines  do  not  run  but  hobble ;  some¬ 
times  they  are  in  too  great  a  hurry,  as  when  he  writes  : — 

“  To  thank  the  gods,  and  to  be  thought  myself  almost  a  god.” 

This  is  indeed  “  the  false  gallop  of  verses.”  It  would  have 
been  better  for  Cowley’s  reputation  if  he  had  more  often  used  as 
much  regularity  as  he  permitted  himself  in  the  “  Chronicle.”  As 
to  his  “Epic  Art,”  he  wrote  four  books  of  the  “Davideis,”  but 
left  it  unfinished. 

“  But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart — ” 

What  language  was  this?  The  wit  was  stale,  the  Epic  and 
Pindaric  art  forgotten  :  Pope  cannot  be  referring  to  these.  It  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  he  has  in  mind  the  little  sheaf  of  Essays — 
“few,  but  roses” — which  Cowley  left  behind  him.  It  is  these 
that  I  have  called  his  “  Last  Testament.”  They  are  not  entirely 
prose,  being  interspersed  with  verses  and  rhymed  translations; 
but  these  have  a  sincerer  tone  than  the  bulk  of  his  ear  her  poetry. 
Cowley  wrote  his  Essays  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  in  his  life¬ 
time  made  no  effort  to  pubhsh  them.  But  he  knew  they  would  be 
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printed  and  read  after  his  death.  They  are  his  last  word  to  his 
contemporaries  and  to  posterity.  They  constitute  his  apologia. 
They  are  written  in  easy  and  familiar  language,  and  are  quite 
free  from  the  quibbles  and  exaggerations  of  the  poems.  Indeed, 
they  are  worthy  to  take  rank  with  Dryden’s  prose.  Cowley  the 
man  is  more  interesting  than  Cowley  the  poet ;  and  it  is  to  the 
Essays  we  must  turn  if  we  wish  to  learn  what  manner  of  man 
he  really  was.  To  read  them  is  to  sit  with  him  in  the  evening 
of  his  days,  to  hear  his  outspoken  opinions  upon  men  and  things, 
and  to  share  his  inmost  confidence. 

Cowley’s  features  may  be  studied  in  several  portraits.  The  eyes 
are  large  and  dreamy,  the  mouth  mobile.  The  dark  hair  falls  upon 
his  shoulders,  cavalier  fashion.  The  face  is  one  that  inspires  con¬ 
fidence.  He  looks  a  faithful  follower,  as  indeed  he  showed  him¬ 
self,  not  a  leader  of  men;  with  more  amiability  than  strength,  a 
man  of  contemplation  rather  than  of  action.  And  such,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  was  his  tendency  from  boyhood.  “  Before  I  knew, 
or  was  capable  of  guessing,”  he  tells  us,  “  what  the  world,  or  the 
glories  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  affections  of  my  soul 
gave  me  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them.  .  .  .  Even  when  I 
was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of  running  about  on  holy 
days  and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them, 
and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some 
one  companion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.”  He  early 
became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Spenser — the  book  lay  in 
his  mother’s  parlour — and  had  read  them  through  before  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  ”  It  was  this  particular  little  chance,”  he 
says,  “that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse  as  have 
never  since  left  ringing  there.” 

From  Westminster  School  he  went  to  Cambridge.  But  troublous 
times  broke  in  upon  his  studies  and  his  poetising.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  Civil  War,  the  members  of  the  University  were  required 
to  accept  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Cowley  refused 
compliance,  and  was  in  consequence  ejected.  His  Eoyalist  pro¬ 
clivities  were  well  known,  and  at  Oxford,  whither  he  migrated, 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  King’s  party,  and  especially  by  Falkland. 
Similarity  of  tastes  soon  allied  the  two  men  in  close  friendship. 
It  was  a  saying  of  Falkland’s  that  “he  pitied  unlearned  gentlemen 
upon  a  rainy  day,”  and  this  is  how  Cowley,  at  a  later  date,  versified 
the  sentiment  of  his  friend  : — 

*'  Ah,  wretched,  and  too  solitary  he, 

Who  loves  not  his  own  company  ! 

He’ll  feel  the  weight  of  ’t  many  a  day, 

Unless  he  call  in  sin  or  vanity. 

To  help  to  bear’t  away.” 
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But  their  pleasant  intercourse  was  soon  severed.  Falkland  went 
to  his  doom  upon  the  battlefield  of  Newbury  ;  Oxford  surrendered 
to  the  Parliament;  and  Cowley,  in  Lord  Jermyn’s  train,  accom¬ 
panied  the  fugitive  Queen  to  Paris. 

It  was  ten  years  before  the  poet  returned  to  his  native  land. 
They  were  years  of  hard  and  constant  work.  He  was  employed  in 
the  confidential  service  of  the  Queen.  “  So  wide  was  his  province,” 
writes  Dr.  Sprat,  ‘‘that  it  filled  all  his  days,  and  two  or  three 
nights  in  the  week.”  ‘‘  Though  here  engaged,”  says  Cowley,  ‘‘  in 
ways  most  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  life,  that  is,  into 
much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a  daily  sight  of 
greatness ;  yet  all  this  only  added  the  confirmation  of  reason  to 
that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclination.  I  saw  plainly  all 
the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I  came  to  it.  I  met 
with  several  great  persons,  whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not 
perceive  that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be  desired,  no 
more  than  I  would  be  glad  and  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though 
I  saw  many  ships  which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it.” 

At  last  the  years  of  exile  ended,  and  Cowley  returned  to  England 
with  instructions  to  watch  over  the  royal  interests  there.  But 
he  made  a  mistake  for  which  he  was  to  pay  dearly.  In  the 
preface  to  his  poems — which  he  now  published — he  in  some  sort 
recommended  submission  to  the  ruling  powers.  This  got  him  into 
trouble  wdth  his  party — unjustly,  as  it  seems,  for  it  may  well  be 
that  he  urged  a  temporary  submission  from  motives  of  policy. 

The  whole  tenour  of  his  life,  and  all  that  we  can  gather  of  his 
character,  forbids  us  to  entertain  the  idea  that  he  was  disloyal.^ 
But  he  had  enemies — who  they  were  does  not  appear — who  were 
on  the  watch  to  traduce  him.  He  threw  himself  at  this  time  into 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  this  too  was  twisted,  though  most  un¬ 
fairly,  into  compliance  with  the  Parliament.  The  truth  is  that  his 
mind  was  too  active  to  rust  in  disuse.  His  researches  as  to  the 
properties  of  herbs  were  soon  extended  to  those  of  flowers  and 
trees,  and  were  embodied  in  a  Latin  poem  of  considerable  length. 
When  the  Eestoration  came,  he  naturally  hoped  for  the  prefer¬ 
ment  which  his  services  had  earned,  which,  moreover,  had  been 
promised  him.  But  ‘‘he  lost  it,”  says  Wood,  ‘‘through  certain 
persons,  enemies  to  the  Muses.”  These  gentry  did  not  allow  the 
unlucky  preface  to  be  forgotten.  And  he  was  again  unfortunate.  He 
managed  to  offend  the  court  by  a  comedy  which  was  considered 
a  satire  upon  the  entire  King’s  party,  because  it  exposed  the  faults 
and  follies  of  a  few  of  them.  Cowley  defended  himself  with  logic 

(1)  The  offending  passage,  as  well  as  a  more  complete  examination  of  it,  may 
be  found  in  an  edition  of  Cowley’s  Essays,  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Methuen  and  Co. 
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and  eloquence,  but  in  vain.  Some  think  that  the  subject  of  his 
“  Ode  to  Brutus  ”  had  also  given  umbrage.  At  any  rate,  when  he 
asked  the  Chancellor  for  some  rew^ard  for  his  services,  he  met  with 
the  stern  response,  “  Mr.  Cowley,  your  pardon  is  your  reward  !  ” 

Disheartened,  but  not  embittered,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  poem  called  “The  Complaint,”  in  which  he  styles  himself 
“  the  melancholy  Cowley.”  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  dignified  pro¬ 
test  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  Court,  yet  a  stronger  man  than 
Cowley  would  not  have  published  it.  It  certainly  did  him  no 
good  with  the  King.  But  his  friend.  Lord  Jermyn  (now  St. 
Albans)  had  not  forgotten  him.  By  his  interest  and  Bucking¬ 
ham’s,  upon  whose  marriage  Cowley  had  written  an  ode,  he 
obtained  on  favourable  terms  a  lease  of  the  Queen’s  lands  in 
Surrey.  Able  at  last  to  realise  his  desire  for  retirement,  he  with¬ 
drew,  first  to  Barn  Elms,  and  afterwards  to  Chertsey.  Here  he 
might  have  hoped  to  be  happy.  But  Arcadia  was  not  all  he 
fancied  it.  “I  met  presently,”  he  says,  “not  only  with  many 
little  incumbrances  and  impediments,  but  with  so  much  sickness 
(a  new  misfortune  to  me)  as  would  have  spoilt  the  happiness  of  an 
emperor,  as  well  as  mine;  yet  do  1  neither  repent  nor  alter  my 
course.  Non  ego  perfidum  dixi  sacramcritum  :  nothing  shall 
separate  me  from  a  mistress,  which  I  have  loved  so  long,  and  have 
now  at  last  married,  though  she  neither  has  brought  me  a  rich 
portion,  nor  lived  yet  so  quietly  with  me  as  I  had  hoped  from  her.” 
To  this  resolution  he  adhered,  in  spite  of  failing  health,  and  he 
died  at  Chertsey,  probably  not  long  after  these  words  w^ere  written, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  last  request  to  Sprat  was 
to  blot  out  from  his  works  any  word  or  expression  that  might  seem 
“  to  give  the  least  offence  to  religion  or  to  good  manners.”  The 
place  of  his  burial  shows  the  opinion  held  of  him,  however  little 
material  profit  it  had  brought  him.  In  “  The  Complaint  ”  he  had 
thus  addressed  his  Muse  :  — 

“However,  of  all  princes,  thon 
Should’st  not  reproach  Rewards,  for  being  small  or  slow. 

Thou,  who  rewardest  but  with  Popular  Breath, 

And  that  too  after  Death  :  ” 

Surely  the  sardonic  King  had  these  lines  in  his  mind  when  he 
solemnly  affirmed  that  “  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a 
better  man  in  England.” 

The  next  year  saw  his  Essays  published.  They  are  but  eleven 
in  number,  though  we  may  add  to  them  the  “  Discourse,  by  way 
of  Vision,  concerning  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell.”  In¬ 
dignation  and  abhorrence  here  made  the  ‘  ‘  Discourse  ’  ’  a  great 
piece  of  writing,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Cowley  bursts  into  impas¬ 
sioned  verse  : 
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“  In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore 
We  griev’d,  we  sigh’d,  we  wept,  we  never  blush’d  before.” 

Some  readers  may  remember  with  what  effect  the  late  Lord 
Cairns  used  this  quotation,  in  winding  up  his  speech  on  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Mount  Prospect,  twenty-two  years  ago. 

Liberty  :  what  it  is,  and  where  and  how  it  may  best  be  exer¬ 
cised  ;  this  is  the  main  theme  of  the  Essays.  Looking  back  upon 
his  years  of  service,  Cowley  concludes  that  there  can  be  no  happi¬ 
ness  where  there  is  no  liberty,  “  the  liberty,”  that  is,  ”  of  a  private 
man,  which  consists  in  being  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions, 
as  far  as  may  consist  with  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  country.” 
This  is  the  foundation  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  ‘‘It  is  man  only 
that  has  the  impudence  to  demand  our  whole  time,  though  he 
neither  gave  it,  nor  can  restore  it,  nor  is  able  to  pay  any  consider¬ 
able  value  for  the  least  part  of  it.”  And  the  strange  thing  is  that 
men  are  commonly  so  willing  to  give  up  the  liberty  which  is  their 
birthright.  The  votaries  of  ambition,  of  covetousness,  of  pleasure, 
have  all  surrendered  their  freedom.  They  are  all  alike  slaves  to 
their  passions.  Those  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  liberty  who  pos¬ 
sess  ‘‘  a  moderate  plenty,  without  any  just  argument  for  the  desire 
of  increasing  it ;  and  so  much  knowledge  and  love  of  piety  and 
philosophy  as  may  afford  them  matter  enough  never  to  be  idle, 
though  without  business.”  This  condition  of  life  is  of  course  for 
the  few;  but  to  one  and  all,  in  whatever  station,  Cowley’s  advice 
is,  ‘‘We  must  get  as  much  liberty  as  we  can.”  And  then  his 
hatred  of  bondage  drives  him  into  verse  that  deserves  to  be 
remembered  ;  — 

“  If  life  should  a  well-order’d  poem  be 
(In  whicli  he  only  hits  the  white 
Who  joins  true  profit  with  the  best  delight) 

The  more  heroic  strain  let  others  take. 

Mine  the  Pindaric  way  I’ll  make; 

The  matter  shall  be  grave,  the  numbers  loose  and  free. 

It  shall  not  keep  one  settled  pace  of  time. 

In  the  same  tune  it  shall  not  always  chime. 

Nor  shall  each  day  just  to  its  neighbour  rhime  : 

A  thousand  liberties  it  shall  dispense. 

And  yet  shall  manage  all  without  offence 

Or  to  the  sweetness  of  the  sound,  or  greatness  of  the  sense; 

Nor  its  set  way  o’er  stiles  and  bridges  make. 

Nor  thorough  lanes  a  compass  take. 

As  if  it  feared  some  trespass  to  commit. 

When  the  wide  air’s  a  road  for  it.” 

If  it  be  thought  that  Cowley’s  creed  is  w^anting  in  public  spirit, 
let  us  remember  his  long  years  of  faithful  service,  and  the  poor 
recompense  with  which  they  met.  It  is  no  wonder  if  retirement, 
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“  a  small  house  with  a  large  garden,”  had  become  his  ideal.  Here¬ 
in  his  friend,  John  Evelyn,  was  happier  than  himself.  This  is 
how  the  poet  addresses  him  : — 

“  In  books  and  gardens  thou  has  plac’d  aright 
Thy  noble,  innocent  delight  : 

And  in  thy  virtuous  wife,  where  thou  again  dost  meet 
Both  pleasures  more  refin’d  and  sweet  ; 

The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks, 

And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books.” 


Cowley  had  neither  wife  nor  estate  of  his  own.  It  was  his  fate 
”  to  stick  still,”  as  he  wrote  to  Evelyn,  ”  in  the  inn  of  a  hired 
house  and  garden,  among  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  without  that 
pleasantest  work  of  industry ,  the  improvement  of  something  which 
we  call  (not  very  properly,  but  yet  we  call)  our  own.  I  am  gone 
out  from  Sodom,  but  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  my  little  Zoar.  0,  let 
me  escape  thither  {is  it  not  a  little  one?)  and  my  soul  shall  live” 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  pathos  of  these  words.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  careful  to  point  out  to  all  such  “  as  may  hereafter  pant 
for  solitude  ”  the  trials  and  drawbacks  that  befel  Cowley  in  his 
Arcadia.  But  he  was  the  last  man  to  appreciate  a  longing  for  the 
country  and  for  retirement.  To  him  to  be  tired  of  London  was 
to  be  tired  of  life.  To  Cowley  the  city  was  “  the  Monster  London.” 
Others,  again,  can  see  in  Cowley’s  aspirations  nothing  but  the 
sighs  of  disappointed  ambition.  But  is  a  deliberate  preference  of 
seclusion  to  publicity,  a  few  friends  to  a  host  of  acquaintances, 
and  a  modest  estate  to  toilsome  eminence,  so  utterly  inconceivable? 
Those  who  think  so  will  dismiss  Cowley’s  case  with  the  brief  com¬ 
ment,  “The  grapes  were  sour.”  Be  it  so.  But  those  who  hold 
that  wealth  and  great  place  may  be  bought  too  dearly  wall  thank 
him  for  asserting  the  liberty  of  the  individual ,  and  for  his  eloquent 
commendation  of  what  it  seemed  to  him  the  individual  should 
choose.  They  will  allow  sincerity  to  that  assertion  of  his,  “I 
never  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advantage  from  his  Majesty’s 
happy  Restoration,  but  the  getting  into  some  moderately  con¬ 
venient  retreat  in  the  country  ”  ;  and  amid  the  stress  and  competi¬ 
tion  of  life  will  pause  and  murmur  to  themselves,  it  may  be  with 
a  sigh,  the  words  that  Cowley  borrowed  :  “  0,let  me  escape  thither 
(is  it  not  a  little  one  ?)  and  my  soul  shall  live.” 

Harry  Christopher  Minchin. 
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Dr.  Jameson. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Cape  Colony  commenced  some  fourteen  years  ago.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1890,  a  party  of  three  young  English  noblemen 
arrived  at  Kimberley,  the  then  railhead  of  the  Cape  to  Buluwayo 
line,  which,  in  Rhodes’  mind,  formed  only  the  first  stage  in  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.  A  dinner  at  the  Kimberley  Club  was 
given  in  their  honour  by  the  De  Beers  Company,  at  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  the  guests.  The  dinner  has,  for 
two  reasons,  always  dwelt  fondly  in  my  memory,  the  first  reason 
being  that  it  was  about  the  only  “  square  meal,”  to  employ  an 
Americanism,  I  can  recall  during  nine  months’  sojourn  in  British 
South  Africa ;  the  second  is,  that  on  this  occasion  I  contracted  an 
acquaintanceship,  which  later  on  ripened  into  personal  friendship, 
with  two  men,  who  were  both  destined  to  make  their  mark  in  the 
history  of  their  adopted  country,  and  who  both  subsequently  have 
held  the  Premiership  of  the  Cape,  commonly  known  in  South 
Africa  as  the  Premier  Colony.  These  men  were  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
Leander  Jameson.  It  was  with  the  latter  I  had  most  talk  at  our 
first  meeting.  Rhodes  was  a  singularly  interesting  personage, 
but,  in  a  well-known  music-hall  phrase,  you  had  ‘‘  got  to  know'  him 
first.”  But  with  Jameson  no  intimate  acquaintance  was  required 
to  understand  the  singular  attraction  he  exercised  over  all  w’ith 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  I  have  sufficient  Scotch  blood  in  my 
veins  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  I  should  not  select  amiability  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Scotchmen  ;  but  when  a  Scot  is 
amiable  he  is  the  most  charming  and  lovable  of  mankind.  The 
words  which  the  Member  for  Montrose  applied  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  in  the  course  of  this  session,  ‘‘  He  has  the  genius  of  friend¬ 
ship,”  might  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  the  colleague, 
disciple,  and  successor  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  Of  the  peculiar  influence 
which  the  personal  characteristics  of  these  two  remarkable  men 
exercised  upon  one  another,  I  shall  have  to  say  something  later 
on.  For  the  present  it  is  well  to  explain  the  chain  of  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Jameson  had  drifted  to  Kimberley,  and  had, 
at  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  already  become  associated  with 
the  Chartered  Company  of  British  South  Africa. 

Leander  Jameson  was  born  in  Edinburgh  some  fifty  years  ago. 
His  father  was  a  Writer  to  the  Signets,  a  distinction  which,  then 
as  now,  indicates  on  the  part  of  its  holder  considerable  eminence  in 
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the  legal  profession.  I  should  doubt,  however,  the  late  Mr. 
Jameson  having  been  in  a  position  to  do  much  more  for  a  large 
family  than  to  give  them  a  good  Scotch  education — probably,  in 
many  respects,  the  best  education  in  the  world.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  the  sons  had  to  make  their  own  way  in  life,  and  either 
by  his  own  choice  or  by  the  wish  of  his  parents,  the  youngest  son, 
Leaiider,  selected  the  profession  of  medicine.  When  quite  a  young 
man  he  came  up  to  London,  took  high  medical  honours  at  the 
University  of  London,  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  served  as  assistant  to  the  late  Sir  Russell  Reynolds,  and 
was  appointed  Resident  Medical  Officer  to  University  College 
Hospital.  In  the  natural  course  of  events  he  would  have  set  up  in 
practice  on  his  own  account,  and  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
become  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  his  day.  Just  about  this 
time,  however,  his  health  broke  down  ;  his  lungs  were  supposed  to 
be  affected ;  and  he  was  advised  to  go  abroad,  and  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  some  warmer  climate  than  that  of  England.  After 
looking  about  for  some  time,  he  heard  there  was  an  opening  for  a 
capable  surgeon  at  Kimberley,  which  was  then  becoming  an 
important  town,  owing  to  the  recent  discovery  of  the  diamond 
mines.  He  entered  into  a  partnership  with  a  local  general 
practitioner,  already  established  in  the  capital  of  the  diamond 
trade.  His  original  intention  was  to  return  to  London  after  a 
few  years’  sojourn  in  South  Africa,  and  to  start  as  a  specialist  in 
surgery,  a  profession  in  which,  with  his  high  repute  as  a  brilliant 
operator,  he  would  probably  have  risen  to  eminence.  There 
was  then,  as  I  imagine  there  is  still,  a  great  opening  in 
South  Africa  for  competent  medical  men,  and  the  young 
London  surgeon,  he  was  only  twenty-five,  with  his  high  pro¬ 
fessional  home  repute,  soon  made  his  way  to  the  front.  South 
Africa  is  always  either  in  a  boom  or  in  a  slump.  The  failure 
of  the  ostrich  feather  trade  had  brought  about  the  latter,  and  the 
finding  of  diamonds  in  Griqualand  West  had  produced  the  former. 
Trade  was  brisk,  and  money  was  plentiful  when  Jameson,  in  the 
late  ’seventies,  set  up  practice,  and  his  services  were  eagerly 
sought  after  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  where  wealthy  patients 
were  found  ready  to  pay  high  prices  for  surgical  operations.  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  his  reputation  as  an  operator,  to  say  that 
his  success  was  largely  increased  by  the  charm  of  his  individuality. 
His  detractors,  at  the  time  of  the  Raid,  were  wont  to  say  that  his 
chief  merit  as  a  medical  man  consisted  in  a  “  good  bedside 
manner.”  There  is  this  much  of  justification  for  the  sneer,  that 
his  cheeriness,  his  genuine  sympathy  with  suffering,  his  almost 
woman-like  tenderness  of  heart,  endeared  him  to  his  patients, 
who,  without  exception,  remained  his  friends  even  after  his  ser- 
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vices  as  doctor  were  no  longer  needed.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  these  years  “Dr.  Jim,”  as  everybody  then  called 
him,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  South  Africa.  At  one 
time  his  professional  income  was  reported  to  have  reached  the 
sum  of  ^610,000  a  year. 

If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  medical  profession  was,  even  at 
the  height  of  his  success,  distasteful  to  Jameson.  He  was  too 
tender-hearted  a  man  to  take  kindly  to  the  art  in  which  he  excelled. 
It  must  also  be  said  that  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  almost  fatal  to 
the  steady  pursuit  of  an  arduous  profession.  He  reached 
South  Africa  at  the  time  when  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
had  just  taken  place,  and  when  the  then  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  British  Government,  had  declared 
to  the  Boers,  that  as  long  as  the  sun  rose  in  the  East,  and  set  in 
the  West,  the  flag  of  England  would  wave  over  the  Transvaal. 
He  lived  there  through  the  two  years  of  ‘  ‘  stress  and  trouble 
which  followed  this  proclamation,  and  had  witnessed  the  disastrous 
campaign,  which  ended  in  our  surrender  to  the  Boers  after  our 
humiliating  defeat  at  Majuba  Hill.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
Jameson’s  early  experiences  as  a  British  settler  in  South  Africa 
influenced  his  subsequent  career.  After  the  war  was  over  Kim¬ 
berley  became  the  headquarters  of  the  one  important  British  indus¬ 
try  in  South  Africa,  that  of  the  diamond  mines,  and  for  some 
half-dozen  years  Jameson  passed  the  major  portion  of  his  time 
in  the  centre  of  the  diamond  boom,  which  anticipated,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale,  the  Randt  boom  on  the  discovery  of  the  gold¬ 
fields.  There  was  the  same  incourse  of  new’-comers  from  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  the  same  lavish  expenditure,  the  same  feverish 
agitation,  the  same  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  same  gambling 
atmosphere.  When  I  was  in  South  Africa  it  used  to  be  a  common 
saying,  that  even  the  most  lucrative  of  professional  incomes  con¬ 
ferred  no  real  benefit  upon  their  possessors,  as  the  money  made  by 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  architects  was  always  lost  in  mining  specu¬ 
lations.  I  speak  without  any  authority  on  this  matter,  but  I 
should  be  surprised  if,  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  Jameson 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

At  the  outset,  Kimberley  was  practically  owned  by  the  London 
and  South  African  Exploration  Company,  whose  founders  had 
purchased  the  diamondiferous  soil  from  a  half-breed  Kaffir  chief, 
by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Waterboer,  who  claimed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  be  the  owner  of  the  ground.  The  purchase  price  was 
said  to  have  been  an  annuity  of  iilOO  a  year.  The  Company,  which 
was  directed  by  a  Board  of  London  capitalists,  pursued  a  very 
prudent  policy  at  the  outset  of  their  career.  They  steadily  refused 
to  embark  in  any  mining  operations  on  their  own  account ;  but 
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they  leased  claims  to  diggers,  who  undertook  to  mine  at  their  own 
expense,  and  to  pay  a  royalty  on  the  diamonds  raised  by  their  own 
labour.  The  competition  for  claims  far  exceeded  all  anticipations. 
The  Company  also  built  houses,  which  they  let  at  very  lucrative 
rentals,  and  furnished  Kimberley  with  waterworks,  which  supplied 
the  householders  and  miners  with  water  at  extremely  remunerative 
prices.  The  Company  were,  in  fact,  the  ground  landlords  of  the 
soil  and  minerals  of  Kimberley,  and  for  some  years  realised  an 
enormous  income  at  a  comparatively  insignificant  outlay.  Any 
number  of  mining  companies  were  started  at  Kimberley.  The 
actual  yield  of  diamonds  proved  enormous,  but  the  competition 
of  the  different  companies,  all  trying  to  undersell  each  other,  so 
lowered  the  sale  price  as  to  leave  an  inadequate  margin  of  profit 
to  the  producers.  It  soon  became  obvious  to  all  intelligent  ob¬ 
servers  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  mining  industry,  it  was  essential 
to  limit  the  output,  and  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to 
induce  the  various  companies  to  amalgamate  their  interests.  The 
remedy  was  manifest.  The  difficulty  lay  in  its  application.  Any 
number  of  attempts  were  made  from  various  quarters  to  bring 
about  amalgamation,  but  one  and  all  resulted  in  failure,  owing 
partly  to  the  opposition  of  the  London  and  South  African  Explora¬ 
tion  Company,  and  still  more  to  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  competing  mines.  It  was  then 
that  Cecil  Rhodes  first  made  his  mark  in  South  Africa.  The  full 
history  of  the  amalgamation  he  brought  to  pass  has  never  yet  been 
written,  but  its  general  principles  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 
All  previous  attempts  had  been  directed  to  the  elaboration  of 
some  settlement,  which  might  satisfy  the  reasonable  claims  of  the 
various  companies  and  thus  obtain  its  acceptance  by  the  whole 
body.  But,  as  every  mine  considered  its  own  value  was  under-esti¬ 
mated,  and  that  the  value  of  the  other  mines  was  over-estimated, 
the  proposed  settlement  was  invariably  repudiated.  Rhodes’ 
scheme,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  buy  up  gradually,  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices  then  prevailing,  a  sufficient  number  of  shares 
in  all  the  smaller  mines,  so  as  to  give  the  purchasing  body  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest.  This  scheme  required  two  conditions  for  its 
success.  The  first  was  the  command  of  money,  the  second  was  the 
exercise  of  good  judgment  and  caution  in  effecting  the  purchase  of 
shares  without  exciting  public  attention.  The  perfect  confidence 
which  existed  between  Rhodes  and  the  financial  group  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  his  project  is  eminently  creditable  to  both 
parties.  The  latter  supplied  the  funds  needed  without  stint,  the 
former  employed  the  funds  entrusted  to  him  with  singular  ability. 
The  reputation  of  Rhodes  as  “the  great  amalgamator”  was 
established  throughout  the  world  of  finance,  and  he  suddenly 
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obtained  a  commanding  position,  which  not  only  enriched  him 
personally,  but,  what  he  cared  for  infinitely  more,  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  the  ideas,  the  realisation  of  which  had  long  formed  his 
life’s  purpose. 

I  should  doubt  Jameson  having  participated  in  the  negotiations 
which  eventually  gave  the  De  Beers  the  monopoly  of  the 
diamond  trade.  Such  things  were  not  much  in  his  line.  But 
during  the  period  when  both  he  and  Ehodes  were  fellow  residents 
at  Kimberley,  they  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  which 
remained  unbroken  till  death  brought  it  to  a  close.  There  was  a 
magnetic  power  about  Ehodes  which  exercised  an  extraordinary 
influence  over  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him ,  and  this  influ¬ 
ence  operated  with  exceptional  force  in  the  case  of  men,  such  as 
Jameson  then  was,  in  the  prime  of  life,  eager  for  adventure,  weary 
of  a  humdrum  existence,  and  actuated  by  high  ambitions  and 
dauntless  courage.  Ehodes,  on  the  other  hand,  w’as  a  keen  judge 
enough  of  character,  whenever  he  took  the  trouble  to  exercise  his 
judgment,  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  the  sterling  courage,  the 
love  of  adventure,  the  shrewd  commonsense,  the  power  of  organ¬ 
isation,  and  the  absolute  loyalty  which  underlay  the  quiet,  self- 
contained  manner  of  a  successful  surgeon.  I  suspect  that  Jame¬ 
son  needed  but  little  pressure  to  accept  Ehodes’  proposal  in  1888, 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Matabeleland,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
Lobengula  certain  concessions  required  to  facilitate  the  formation 
of  the  Chartered  Company,  Lobengula  changed  his  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  after  these  concessions  had  been  accorded,  murdered  the 
Inc'unas  who  had  advised  their  being  granted,  and  threatened  to 
cancel  the  whole  transaction.  When  the  news  of  the  hostile 
attitude  assumed  by  Lobengula  was  received  at  Kimberley,  the 
game  was  thought  to  be  up.  Ehodes,  however,  urged  Jameson 
to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  Buluwayo,  to  remove  the  apprehensions 
entertained  by  the  King.  The  offer  was  accepted  as  frankly  as  it 
was  made.  Jameson  started  at  almost  an  hour’s  notice,  resided 
for  three  months  at  the  kraal  w’here  the  city  of  Buluwayo  now 
stands,  and  doctored  the  King  for  gout.  The  malady  was  severe, 
and  if  the  Eoyal  patient  had  succumbed,  his  doctor,  according  to 
Matabele  custom,  w’ould  have  been  tortured  to  death.  Jameson 
was  well  aware  of  the  fate  that  aw^aited  him  in  the  event  of  failure , 
but  he  never  lost  his  cheery  confidence,  won  the  gratitude  of  his 
patient,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  ratification  of  the  concessions 
as  previously  granted.  The  half -savage  Kaffir  chief  took  a 
liking,  as  most  people  did,  to  Jameson,  and  acceded  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments  proposed  by  Ehodes’  envoy.  Furnished  with  these  con¬ 
cessions,  Ehodes  obtained  the  Eoyal  Charter  he  desired  from  the 
British  Government,  and  Jameson,  on  his  return  to  Kimberley, 
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made  up  his  mind  to  desert  the  medical  profession  and  to  identify 
his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Chartered  Company. 

In  1889  Jameson  proceeded  on  a  second  mission  to  Buluwayo 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Beira  Eailway,  thus 
providing  Rhodesia  with  easy  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  also 
persuaded  the  Portuguese  authorities  not  to  annex  Gazaland.  In 
1891,  he  was  appointed  Administrator  of  Rhodesia,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  succeeded  in  stopping  a  Boer  raid  into  Mashonaland, 
which,  if  it  had  proved  successful,  would  have  carved  the  way 
to  the  north  and  would  have  rendered  impossible  the  fulfilment 
of  Rhodes’  conception,  the  construction  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  rail¬ 
way,  running  throughout  its  length  within  British  territories.  In 
1893  the  Matabeles,  who  had  been  supplied  with  arms  by  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  and  had  been  encouraged  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pretoria  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  the  Chartered 
Company,  committed  a  number  of  outrages  against  the  Mashonas. 
Lobengula,  after  some  hesitation,  took  sides  with  the  perpetrators 
of  these  outrages.  War  ensued,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  troops 
of  the  Company,  numbering  some  500  men,  and  reinforced  by 
volunteers  from  the  Cape  Colony,  under  the  command  of  Jameson, 
defeated  the  Matabele  Impis,  and  entered  Buluwayo.  The  memory 
of  this  campaign  has  necessarily  been  overshadowed  by  subsequent 
events,  but  at  the  time  it  was  reckoned  the  most  brilliant  and 
decisive  victory  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  long  warfare  between 
the  white  settlers  and  the  Kaffirs.  The  credit  of  this  campaign 
naturally  attached  to  its  commander.  It  is  difficult  for  persons 
not  personally  acquainted  with  South  Africa  to  appreciate  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  intense  relief  experienced  by  the  whole  white  population  at 
the  overthrow  of  Lobengula  and  his  savage  hordes,  though  the 
feeling  is  natural  enough  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  only  fourteen 
years  before,  after  the  British  defeat  at  Isandula,  there  was  a 
scare  throughout  British  South  Africa  lest  Cetawayo  should  march 
upon  Cape  Town.  “Dr.  Jim’’  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  alike 
amidst  the  British  and  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  the  popularity  he 
then  enjoyed  in  South  Africa  led  to  his  enthusiastic  reception  at 
home,  when  in  1895  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  Rhodesia  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  at  which  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  presided, 
and  was  made  a  C.B.  under  Lord  Salisbury’s  third  Administration. 

On  his  return  to  South  Africa  he  became  even  more  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  than  he  had  been  hitherto  with  Cecil  Rhodes,  who,  by 
this  time,  had  become  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  weary  contro¬ 
versy  of  the  Raid,  and  the  degree  of  responsibility  which  attached 
respectively  to  the  authors  of  the  movement.  The  disclosures 
which  came  to  light  during  the  late  war  have  materially  modified 
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public  opinion  at  home  as  to  the  character  of  this  fight  that  failed. 
No  fair-minded  man  can  doubt  that  long  before  the  Raid  took  place 
President  Kruger  had  contemplated  the  possibility  of  overthrowing 
British  supremacy  throughout  South  Africa,  and  replacing  it  by 
Boer  rule.  The  one  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  policy  lay,  as  he 
imagined,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  Johannesburg,  forming,  as  it  did, 
a  British  outpost  in  the  centre  of  the  South  African  Republic. 
Personally,  I  have  never  thought  we  had  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  President  Kruger,  because  he  gave  his  active  assistance  to 
measures  calculated,  in  his  opinion,  to  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Boer  rule  in  South  Africa.  But,  on  like  grounds, 

I  hold  that  the  British  authorities  in  South  Africa  were 
bound  in  duty  to  countenance  any  policy  calculated  to  uphold 
British  supremacy.  No  two  men  on  the  spot  had  better 
reason  than  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  Jameson,  the  Administrator  of  Rhodesia,  to  realise 
the  danger  to  which  British  supremacy  was  exposed  in  the 
period  preceding  the  Raid.  It  was  their  duty  to  support  and  foster 
the  local  influences  which  militated  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
in  1895  the  strongest  of  those  local  influences  was  the  attitude  of 
Johannesburg.  The  mining  capital  of  the  Transvaal  was  then 
engaged  in  an  overt  conflict  with  Pretoria,  the  political  capital.  It 
was  obvious  to  all  persons  conversant  with  the  state  of  affairs  that 
this  conflict  must  eventuate  in  an  appeal  to  force  between  the 
Boers  and  the  Uitlanders.  This  being  so,  Rhodes,  as  Prime 
Minister,  would  have  been  false  to  his  duty  if  he  had  not  contem¬ 
plated  the  well-nigh  certainty  of  open  hostilities  between  the 
British  settlers  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Boers,  and  if  he  had  not 
made  provision  beforehand  for  coming  to  the  aid  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Johannesburg,  supposing  an  emergency  should 
arise  which  would  justify  intervention.  In  as  far  as  I  could 
ascertain  from  the  quarters  most  likely  to  be  well  informed, 
the  actual  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  by  the  small  force  collected 
at  the  frontier  under  the  command  of  Jameson  was  not  con¬ 
templated  by  Rhodes  as  a  step  to  be  taken  till  after  the  war  party 
in  Johannesburg  had  risen  in  open  insurrection.  If  the  insur¬ 
gents  had  been  able  to  hold  their  ground  for  any  length  of  time 
there  would  have  been  fair  ground  for  intervention,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  an  internecine  conflict.  In  this  contingency,  the 
force  under  Jameson  was  to  form  the  vanguard  of  the  Cape  and 
Natal  volunteers,  who,  it  was  anticipated,  would  flock  in  large 
numbers  to  the  support  of  the  insurgents.  Rhodes’  w'ell-known 
remark,  made  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  Jameson  had  invaded 
the  Transvaal,  “  He  has  upset  the  apple-cart,”  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  truest  explanation  of  the  Raid  that  has  yet  been  made.  One 
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evening,  in  the  dreary  days  before  his  trial  in  London,  Jameson 
remarked  to  me,  after  a  long  conversation  on  the  one  subject  he 
had  at  heart  :  “  We  may  talk  from  now  to  doomsday,  and  nothing 
that  we  can  say  will  alter  the  fact  that  I  made  a  failure,  and  a 
discreditable  failure,  but  I  should  like  you  and  all  my  friends  to 
know  that  my  enterprise  was  not  so  mad  as  you  all  seem  to  think. 
It  was  a  question  of  hours,  if  not  of  minutes,  whether  I  succeeded 
or  not  in  reaching  Johannesburg  with  my  troops  before  my  advance 
was  cut  off  at  Krugersdori?,  and  if  I  had  once  got  in,  I  must  ask 
you  to  believe  that  my  arrival  there  would  have  altered  the  whole 
complexion  of  affairs.”  Judging  by  the  experience  of  the  late 
war,  I  should  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  belief,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say,  I  heard  a  like  opinion  expressed  at  the  time  by  many 
British  settlers  in  South  Africa,  whose  knowledge  of  the  country 
entitled  them  to  speak  with  authority.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if 
the  British  public  had  realised  what  a  hold  ‘‘  Dr.  Jim,”  the  hero 
of  the  Matabele  campaign,  had  upon  our  South  African  fellow- 
countrymen,  they  w^ould  have  had  no  sympathy  wuth  the  virulent 
abuse  by  which  the  author  of  the  Baid  was  assailed  in  the  Mother 
Country  on  his  release  from  imprisonment  at  Pretoria. 

No  doubt  that  peculiar  development  of  our  national  character 
which  Rhodes  so  happily  described  as  “  our  unctuous  rectitude,” 
accounts  mainly  for  the  intemperate  and  indiscriminate  censure 
lavished  in  this  country  upon  Englishmen  who,  be  their  errors  or 
their  follies  what  they  might,  had  after  all  been  fighting  the  cause 
of  England  in  South  Africa.  I  cannot  but  think  that  less  injustice 
would  have  been  displayed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sudden  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Raid.  I  have  often  thought  public  opinion  was  best 
voiced  by  a  remark  I  heard  made  by  Lord  Wolseley,  when  some¬ 
body  asked  him  what  his  opinion  was  about  the  officers  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Raid.  ”  It  is  very  difficult,”  his  lordship 
answ^ered,  “for  me  to  express  any  opinion,  as  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  if  I  had  been  placed  under  the  same  conditions,  and  at 
the  same  age,  I  should  have  joined  the  raiders  ;  but  I  hope  that  if 
I  had  joined,  the  butcher’s  bill  would  have  been  somewhat  larger 
on  one  side  or  the  other.”  The  Nonconformist  conscience  may 
be  responsible  for  the  original  outcry  against  the  Raid,  but  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  this  outcry  would  have  met  with  far  less  popu¬ 
lar  response  if  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Raid  had  been 
of  more  substantial  dimensions.  In  connection  with  this  matter, 
I  may  say  here  that  the  raising  of  the  white  flag  at  Krugersdorp  is 
an  incident  in  the  campaign  about  which  the  exact  facts  have  never 
been  clearly  ascertained.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that  it  was  not 
raised  by  Jameson  or  with  his  consent. 

The  condemnation  passed  upon  the  Raid  at  home  had  no  counter- 
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part  in  South  Africa.  The  plain  truth  is  that,  ever  since  the 
Dutch  landed  at  Cape  Town  some  two  centuries  ago,  the  whole 
history  of  South  Africa  has  been  one  long  succession  of  raids.  The 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  were  founded  by  raids.  The 
white  settlements  have  been  raided  by  Hottentots,  Griquas,  Basu- 
tos,  Zulus,  and  Matabeles  in  turn,  and  the  whites  have  retorted 
by  raiding  the  Kaffir  kraals.  The  Jameson  Raid  had  been  pre¬ 
ceded  only  a  few  years  by  the  Boer  raid  into  Natal,  which  occurred 
before  the  Boers  had  declared  their  independence.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  Boers  seized  Lang’s  Nek  in  Natal,  and  only  restored  it  to 
the  Colony  after  our  surrender  to  the  South  African  Republic.  I 
may  remark  that  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  never  even  suggested  the  payment  of  any  indemnity  to  Natal 
for  the  loss  her  citizens  had  sustained  by  an  illegal  and  wrongful 
invasion. 

The  idea,  so  prevalent  at  home,  that  public  opinion  in  South 
Africa  had  been  outraged  by  the  Raid  was  utterly  fatuous.  On 
the  contrary,  popular  sentiment  throughout  the  country  of  the 
Raid  was  so  strongly  enlisted  on  Jameson’s  behalf  that  President 
Kruger  had  not  the  courage — even  if,  which  I  greatly  doubt,  he 
had  the  wish — to  treat  Jameson  and  his  brother  raiders  as  filibus¬ 
ters.  With  characteristic  astuteness  the  head  of  the  South  African 
Republic  realised  the  truth  that  he  would  strengthen  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  by  pardoning  the  British  raiders  and  handing  over  the  duty  of 
punishing  the  offence  they  had  committed  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  ^  The  duty  was  one  which  I  think  our  Government  w'ould 
have  been  wiser  to  refuse  undertaking.  I  frankly  admit,  however, 
the  perpetration  of  the  Raid,  followed  as  it  was  by  our  premature 
repudiation  of  any  responsibility  for  the  action  of  our  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  in  South  Africa,  had  placed  us  in  a  position  of  such  extreme 
difficulty,  that  any  course  w’e  could  possibly  have  adopted  would 
have  been  open  to  the  gravest  objections.  After  the  so-called 
‘‘Trial  at  Bar,”  I  took  occasion  to  write  an  article  in  this 
Review  on  the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court,  which  resulted 
in  the  conviction  of  Jameson  and  the  officers  in  command  of  the 
Raid,  and  in  the  infliction  of,  as  I  held,  a  very  unduly  severe 
sentence.  I  see  little  to  add  to  what  I  wrote  some  seven  years 
ago,  and  nothing  to  alter  in  the  opinions  I  then  expressed.  The 
story  of  the  ‘  ‘  Trial  at  Bar  ’  ’  does  not  form  one  of  the  brightest 
chapters  in  our  legal  or  our  national  annals.  All  I  need  do  is  to 
recall  the  fact  that  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape 
Colony  was  sent  to  gaol  as  having  been  found  guilty  of  a  felonious 
offence,  and  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  during  his  term  of 
imprisonment.  Happily,  for  the  credit  of  England,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  severity  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  within  four  and 
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twenty  hours  of  its  imposition  by  the  action  of  the  Home  Office, 
and  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Court  was  reduced  to  ordinary 
imprisonment. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  Jame¬ 
son  and  his  comrades  during  the  period  which  intervened  between 
their  arrival  in  London  and  the  “Trial  at  Bar.”  I  do  not  think 
there  can  exist  a  more  sombre,  dreary  apartment  than  the  suite 
of  rooms  which  Cecil  Ehodes  always  occupied  during  his  flying 
visits  to  London.  It  was  here  that  Jameson  took  up  his  abode. 

A  sort  of  gathering  of  the  Raiders  and  their  friends  used  to  be  held 
here  night  after  night.  On  these  occasions  whatever  subject  might 
be  broached  at  the  outset,  the  conversation  invariably  drifted  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Raid  and  to  the  outcome  of  the  approaching 
trial.  Jameson,  though  little  over  forty  at  this  period,  was  a  long 
way  the  oldest  of  the  party,  and  it  was  to  him  they  all  looked  for 
the  lead  in  England,  as  they  had  done  on  the  veldt.  I  was 
strongly  impressed  by  their  self-command,  the  cheeriness  with 
which  they  bore  the  long  period  of  painful  suspense  and  enforced 
inaction,  and  the  way  in  which  they  avoided  any  opportunity  of 
attracting  popular  attention.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  loyalty 
they  displayed  towards  each  other.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
if  the  Raiders  arraigned  before  the  High  Court  had  chosen  to  take 
separate  lines  of  defence,  some  of  them  might  have  been  acquitted, 
while  in  the  event  of  a  conviction  the  severity  of  the  sentences 
would  have  been  diminished  ;  as  it  was  they  one  and  all  agreed  not 
to  adopt  any  line  of  defence,  which,  if  successful  in  their  own  case, 
might  indirectly  aggravate  the  charges  against  their  comrades.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  great  ability  of  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  to  say  that  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  Jameson  trial  was 
more  hostile  to  the  prisoners  than  those  of  the  counsel  engaged 
for  the  prosecution.  After  the  charge,  the  conviction  of  the 
prisoners  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Certainly  no  complaint  of  the  fairness  of  the  trial  or  of  the 
verdict  was  ever  made,  to  my  knowledge,  by  any  one  of  the 
prisoners,  and  least  of  all  by  Jameson.  The  dreariness, 
the  solitude,  and  the  privations  of  prison  life  told  more 
hardly  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  his  younger  fellow 
prisoners.  Moreover,  the  sense  of  failure,  the  defeat  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  had  risked  life  and  fortune,  the  knowledge 
of  the  injury  he  had  inflicted,  however  unintentionally,  upon  the 
prospects  of  the  young  officers  who  had  engaged  in  his  invasion 
of  the  Transvaal,  and,  more  than  all,  the  fear  lest  the  Raid  should 
prove  a  deathblow  to  Rhodes’  connection  with  public  life  both  at 
home  and  in  South  Africa,  tended  to  increase  the  depression  neces¬ 
sarily  due  to  the  sudden  change  from  an  active  and  adventurous 
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life  to  the  dull  and  monotonous  confinement  of  a  prison.  After 
some  months  of  detention,  Jameson’s  health  completely  gave  way, 
and  upon  medical  evidence  being  given  to  the  effect  that  continu¬ 
ance  in  prison  would  in  all  likelihood  prove  fatal,  Jameson  was 
released,  and  removed  to  private  lodgings,  where  he  was  under 
the  care  of  his  old  friend.  Sir  William  Broadbent.  It  was  weeks 
before  he  seemed  to  make  any  real  progress  towards  recovery. 
He  had  to  undergo  a  painful  operation,  and  his  recuperative  power 
was  found  to  be  far  less  rapid  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  great  natural  vitality.  I 
remember  his  saying  to  me  at  this  time  :  “  Amongst  the  many 
misfortunes  of  the  medical  profession  not  the  least  is  the  fact  that 
when  you  are  ill  you  do  not  derive  the  slightest  consolation  from 
the  visits  of  any  doctor,  however  eminent.”  But  beyond  such 
occasional  gleams  of  humour  there  was  no  indication  for  a  long 
period  of  any  return  to  health,  or  even  of  any  vigorous  effort  to 
throw'  off  an  invalid’s  life.  London,  and  London  society,  w'ere  at 
this  time  distasteful  to  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough 
to  move,  he  went  over  to  Paris  with  the  view  of  perfecting  himself 
in  the  French  language.  For  some  two  years  he  led  a  desultory 
life,  travelling  much  in  Europe  and  Egypt,  and  always  in  company 
with  Cecil  Rhodes,  or  with  his  friends  and  associates.  Naturally, 
South  Africa  was  the  one  subject  upon  which  Jameson’s  mind 
dwelt  throughout,  and  as  his  health  returned  his  desire  to  get  back 
to  South  Africa  became  more  and  more  intense.  His  inability  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war,  either  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in 
the  Cape  Parliament,  was  felt  by  him  as  a  personal  grievance,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  from  him  one  day  in  London  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  out  to  South  Africa  in  order  to  contest 
a  seat  vacant  at  East  London,  the  most  emphatically  British  of  all 
the  Cape  Colony  constituencies.  He  started  for  South  Africa,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  without  informing  either  Cecil  Rhodes  or 
the  Progressive  party  of  his  intention  of  re-entering  public  life,  and 
his  arrival  was  not  altogether  welcome  to  the  local  politicians,  it 
being  thought  his  appearance,  as  a  supporter  of  Rhodes,  might  be 
made  a  handle  for  a  revival  of  the  old  accusations  against  the 
former  Premier  of  having  been  the  author  of  the  Raid.  I  am  not 
aware  how  far  Rhodes  shared  this  view,  but,  in  any  case,  the 
vacant  seat  was  considered  so  safe  for  the  party  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  Jameson  being  selected  as  the  Progressive  candidate. 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  had  already  begun  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
Bond  in  order  to  retain  office  in  the  event  of  a  Progressive  victory. 
In  consequence,  the  administration  of  the  Cape  Colony 
during  the  whole  of  the  war  remained  virtually  under 
the  control  of  the  Bond,  who  dictated  the  attitude  which 
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the  nominal  head  of  the  Progressive  party,  an  Englishman 
born  and  bred,  had  to  take  up  on  every  occasion.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  accuse  Sir  Gordon  of  deliberate  disloyalty  to 
his  native  country.  The  most  that  can  be  said  against  him  is 
that  he  w'as  a  weak,  vain  man,  with  an  exaggerated  belief  in  his 
own  importance,  and  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  ought 
not  to  countenance  any  measures — however  urgently  demanded  in 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war — which  might  possibly 
goad  the  Cape  Dutch  into  open  rebellion.  Whenever  the  history 
of  the  South  African  campaign  can  be  written  in  full,  it  will  become 
manifest  how  gravely  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  close  relations  between  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  Cape, 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal.  But  the  maintenance 
of  these  relations  was  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Bond,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  connivance  of  an  English  Premier.  The 
war  has,  happily,  conferred  one  great  benefit  on  the  Cape  Colony. 
It  has  put  an  end  to  the  political  system  under  which  the  Dutch, 
inferior  as  they  were  to  the  British  in  intelligence,  wealth,  and 
energy,  could  always  hold  their  own  under  Parliamentary  insti¬ 
tutions  by  securing  the  more  or  less  interested  support  of  a  few 
British  colonists.  The  w^ar  brought  home  to  our  fellow-country¬ 
men  in  South  Africa  that  the  Raid  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  attack  upon  Great  Britain,  that  the  war  had  been 
planned  and  arranged  long  before  the  abortive  rising  of  the  Uit- 
landers  on  the  Randt,  and  that  from  the  date  of  our  fatuous  restora¬ 
tion  of  Transvaal  independence,  the  South  African  Republic  had 
deliberately  formed  the  project  of  replacing  England’s  suzerainty 
throughout  South  Africa  by  Dutch  supremacy.  When  this  be¬ 
came  manifest,  Rhodes  was  placed  in  a  position  to  come  forw'ard 
as  the  champion  of  an  Imperial  policy,  whose  realisation  was  to  be 
effected  by  the  establishment  of  a  British  political  association 
analogous  in  its  character  to  the  Bond.  The  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  this  association,  which  took  the  name  of  the  British  South 
African  League,  was  that  its  members  should  devote  their  energies 
to  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  should  use  the 
authority  thus  obtained  to  secure  the  permanent  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  establishment  of  the  League  was  the  crowning  triumph 
of  Cecil  Rhodes’  career  in  South  Africa.  His  energy,  his 
authority,  his  mastery  of  intellect,  sw^ept  away  the  personal  and 
sectional  antagonisms,  which  had  hitherto  hindered  the  British 
colonists  from  co-operating  loyally  in  support  of  British  interests. 
Though  his  health  was  known  to  be  precarious,  his  intense  vitality 
concealed  the  strain  under  which  his  constitution  had  been  im¬ 
paired  during  the  period  after  the  Raid,  when,  to  use  his  own 
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words,  “  he  went  home  to  face  the  music.”  During  the  last  year 
of  his  life  he  became  once  more  the  acknowledged  representative  of 
British  interests  in  the  Cape,  and  his  return  to  the  Premiership 
within  a  brief  period  was  regarded  alike  by  his  supporters  and 
his  opponents,  as  necessitated  by  the  logic  of  facts.  Throughout 
the  formation  of  the  League,  Jameson  exerted  himself  actively  in 
Cape  politics,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  ‘‘  second  in  com¬ 
mand  ”  of  the  Progressive  Party. 

Probably  to  no  man  in  the  world  did  the  premature  death  of 
the  great  South  African  statesman  come  home  with  greater 
bitterness  than  it  did  to  Jameson.  From  the  date  of  the  latter’s 
release,  the  two  men  were  seldom  long  apart.  I  had  occasion  to 
see  them  frequently  during  their  visits  to  Europe,  and  every  time 
I  was  more  and  more  impressed  with  Jameson’s  implicit  faith 
in  Khodes’  statesmanship,  and  with  Ehodes’  unbounded  confidence 
in  Jameson’s  loyalty.  Between  the  two  there  existed  a  friendship 
rare  amongst  men.  The  longer  their  familiarity,  the  greater  be¬ 
came  their  respect  for  one  another.  One  cause  of  their  friend¬ 
ship  was  the  fact  that  living,  as  they  necessarily  did,  in  a  money¬ 
making  atmosphere,  they  were  both  singularly  free  from  the  greed 
of  wealth ;  the  one  because  he  only  valued  money  as  the  means 
of  carrying  out  the  policy  he  had  at  heart,  the  other  because,  by 
temperament,  he  did  not  possess  the  qualities  which  lead  to  the 
acquisition,  and  still  more  to  the  retention  of  wealth.  I  fancy, 
also,  that  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Ehodes  learnt  to  form  a 
higher  estimate  of  Jameson’s  political  ability  than  he  had  in 
earlier  days,  when  he  looked  upon  him  rather  as  an  ideal  adminis¬ 
trator,  a  model  pioneer,  and  an  expert  in  the  management  of 
navive  affairs,  than  as  a  politician. 

When  Ehodes’  life  came  to  a  sudden  and  melancholy  end, 
Jameson  felt  the  best  way  he  could  show  his  respect  for  his  dead 
friend  was  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  lifetime.  Amongst  the 
Progressives  there  were  several  public  men  who,  in  normal 
circumstances,  might  have  been  selected  as  leaders  of  the  party, 
but  there  was  a  well-grounded  conviction  that  the  man  who  could 
best  carry  on  Ehodes’  policy,  with  the  least  breach  of  continuity, 
was  Jameson.  Even  the  few  British  colonists  who  had  not  alto¬ 
gether  condoned  the  Eaid,  felt  that  there  was  no  one  so  qualified 
to  lead  the  Progressive  Party  as  the  author  of  the  Eaid.  The 
result  was  that  Jameson  was  appointed,  by  acclamation,  the 
political  successor  of  Ehodes.  It  was  under  the  new  leader  that 
the  battle  of  the  general  election  in  the  Cape  Colony  has  been 
fought  and  won.  The  Progressive  majority  in  the  Cape  Parliament 
is  small;  but,  in  spite  of  all  disintegrating  influences,  it  may  be 
trusted  to  hold  together  till  a  Eedistribution  Bill  has  been  passed. 
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When  the  influence  of  the  Bond  was  supreme  in  the  Cape  Par¬ 
liament,  the  electoral  divisions  were  manipulated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  thinly  populated,  rural  constituencies  equal  represen¬ 
tation  with  that  enjoyed  by  the  comparatively  densely  populated 
urban  constituencies.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
country  the  Dutch  settlers  outnumbered  the  British,  while  in  the 
towns  the  British  composed  the  vast  majority  of  the  electorate. 
The  simplest  way  to  rectify  this  abuse  was  to  remodel  the  existing 
electoral  system,  by  making  population  the  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion.  This  reform,  however,  was  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
practically  disfranchised  a  large  number  of  rural  constituencies  in 
which  the  Boers  were  in  a  majority.  On  Jameson  being  appointed 
Prime  Minister  after  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg’s  compulsory  retirement, 
his  first  step  was  to  introduce  a  new  Redistribution  Bill,  based  on 
a  less  invidious  principle  than  its  predecessor.  The  present  con¬ 
stituencies  are  by  this  measure  to  remain  as  they  are ;  but  the 
number  of  members  is  to  be  increased  by  thirteen,  the  consequent 
increase  of  representatives  being  distributed  amidst  the  urban 
constituencies.  The  Boers  will  thus  have  no  cause  of  complaint, 
while  the  adoption  of  new  urban  representatives  will  give  the 
Progressives  a  substantial  majority.  If  this  compromise  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  Jameson  will  then,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Parliamentary  annals  of  the  Cape,  be  at  the  head  of 
a  British  party  at  once  willing  and  able  to  uphold  the  supremacy 
of  England  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

It  is  far  too  soon  to  assume  that  Jameson,  as  a  statesman,  will 
prove  successful.  The  difficulties  in  his  way  are  many  and  grave. 
For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  man  who,  barely  seven 
years  ago,  was  convicted  and  sent  to  prison  by  a  British  jury,  at 
the  instance  of  a  British  judge,  is  now  appointed  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Cape  Colony.  His  accession  to  this  high  office  has  been 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  in  South  Africa,  and  with  satisfaction 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Raid  has  thereby  been  finally  condoned, 
and  with  this  condonation  all  who  knew  and  honoured  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Leander  Jameson  may  rest  content. 

Edward  Dicey. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  GERMANY. 


At  the  present  day  there  is  no  problem  which  excites  keener  in¬ 
terest  than  the  future  career  of  Germany.  Everyone  would  like 
to  know  whether  she  is  destined  to  become  the  great  Power  which 
will  be  able  to  impose  its  dictates  upon  the  whole  of  Europe,  or 
rather  upon  the  whole  world,  or  w^hether  the  bond  of  unity  by 
which  she  is  now  held  together  will,  when  the  master  hand  now 
directing  her  policy  is  relaxed,  burst  asunder,  leaving  the  com¬ 
ponent  States  once  more  in  their  primitive  disunion.  To  most 
people,  these  are  problems  of  more  than  academic  interest;  they 
touch  the  man  of  business  in  the  dealings  of  everyday  life  just  as 
much  as  they  absorb  the  student  of  history.  Within  a  generation 
Germany  has  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds  from  a  level  of  comparative 
unimportance  to  a  position  in  which  she  makes  her  commercial, 
political,  and  intellectual  competition  felt  the  whole  world  over. 
We  shall  do  our  best  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  pages  to  sketch 
out  the  main  lines  along  which  the  future  of  Germany  is  likely 
to  proceed  and  to  give  at  any  rate  a  provisional  answer  to  some  of 
the  questions  raised  above. 

It  is  all-important  to  gain  first  a  clear  idea  of  the  social  forces 
which  are  at  work  in  Germany.  The  German  character  is  not  so 
difficult  of  appreciation  as  is  the  French,  and  we  have  a  great 
advantage  in  speaking  of  Germany  in  that  we  have  not  first  to 
stem  such  a  tide  of  prejudice  and  misconception ,  as  we  have  to  do 
in  the  case  of  France. 

Germany  is  certainly  less  known,  either  to  her  advantage  or 
disadvantage,  than  is  France,  and  what  knowledge  of  her  does 
prevail  in  foreign  countries  is  in  no  small  degree  tinctured  by  the 
rather  envious  admiration  of  her  success,  and  the  methods  by 
which  she  has  attained  it.  The  social  types  of  Germany  are  com¬ 
paratively  simple,  though  they  differ  considerably  according  to 
place.  The  German  of  the  South,  much  as  he  has  in  common  with 
the  German  of  the  North  politically,  is  strongly  differentiated  from 
him  both  physically  and  socially.  Let  us  first  take  the  typical 
woman  of  North  Germany.  Her  feminine  charms  are  certainly 
somewhat  less  than  those  of  her  Southern  sister.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  slightly  angular  in  her  temperament  as  there  is  in  her 
person,  something  a  little  too  harsh,  a  little  too  severe.  The  faces 
which  you  see  in  one  of  the  great  northern  cities  are  rarely  beau¬ 
tiful,  though  of  course  there  are  exceptions  ;  the  features  are  more 
often  cast  in  a  rather  rigid  and  unpleasing  mould.  Perhaps  these 
characteristics  are  the  outcome  of  a  long  process  of  social  evolu- 
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tion.  We  can  imagine  what  life  has  been  in  the  Hanseatic  cities 
for  generation  upon  generation.  They  were  the  first  great  centres 
of  commercial  activity,  and  their  wealth  grew  rapidly.  An  early 
result  of  this  thriving  business-life  w'as  the  institution  of  the 
manage  de  convenance.  Alliances  w^ere  doubtless  contracted  out 
of  purely  interested  motives.  Such  and  such  a  family  combina¬ 
tion  was  bound  to  prove  highly  advantageous  to  business  as  it 
would  secure  the  co-operation  of  tw'o  great  firms.  The  bargain 
was  struck,  the  marriage  was  concluded  entirely  as  a  business 
move,  without  one  jot  or  tittle  of  a  sentimental  character.  Sup¬ 
pose  this  procedure  to  have  been  repeated  an  indefinite  number  of 
times  in  successive  generations,  and  is  there  anything  surprising 
in  the  physical  type  being  finally  affected?  Speaking  more  in 
general,  it  would  appear  that  feminine  beauty  is  certainly  more 
common  amongst  those  nations  w’ho  keep  business  and  private  life 
strictly  separate  where  marriage  is  as  a  rule  the  outcome  of 
mutual  attraction  and  conformability  of  disposition  rather  than 
of  a  money  arrangement.  The  average  of  beauty  in  America,  for 
instance,  is  certainly  higher  than  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  where 
the  dowry  system  has  been  of  long  standing  and  still  prevails. 

As  we  go  South,  the  women  of  Germany  become  more  genial, 
more  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  the  social  environments  are 
modified.  We  have  passed  out  of  the  region  of  the  large  and 
ancient  free  cities,  into  a  district  where  urban  life  is  only  now 
developing  widely,  but  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  consists 
of  w’ell-to-do  peasants,  living  a  healthy  open-air  life,  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  in  which  subsistence  is  cheap  and  good,  with  plenty 
of  wine  and  beer.  The  money-marriage  has  not  here  been  the 
rule  and  the  physical  type  is  consequently  finer. 

The  German  woman  has  not  been  nearly  so  active  in  the  making 
of  her  country’s  history  as  has  the  woman  of  France.  Her  role 
is  not  nearly  so  important  in  public  life ;  moreover,  her  bringing 
up  is  very  different.  If  the  Frenchw'oman  arrives  at  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  her  being  in  married  life,  the  German  woman  is  probably 
of  greater  influence  during  her  maidenhood.  Although  she  can¬ 
not  claim  the  unfettered  freedom  of  the  American  girl,  she  is  not 
in  her  youth  cloistered  and  cooped  up  with  the  severity  enforced 
upon  the  French  girl.  She  strikes  the  happy  mean  and  enjoys  con¬ 
siderable  liberty,  without  the  loss  of  that  naivete  and  idealistic 
turn  of  mind  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  purer  imagination 
of  the  young  man.  We  can  at  once  grasp  the  reason  why  Ger¬ 
many  has  bloomed  into  a  wealth  of  lyric  verse,  utterly  foreign  to 
France.  After  marriage  the  German  woman  as  a  rule  lapses  into 
almost  entire  obscurity ;  the  cares  of  her  household  absorb  her 
thoroughly,  and  she  becomes  the  Hausfrau,  whose  stolid  dulness 
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has  become  almost  proverbial  throughout  Europe,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  reputation  is  not  quite  unmerited. 

In  Germany  the  triple  class  distinction  is  maintained,  much 
as  in  France,  and  generally  over  the  whole  Continent.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  of  course  does  not  exist  before  the  law,  in  the  eyes  of 
which  there  is  complete  equality.  It  is  none  the  less  real.  It 
does  not,  how’ever,  preserve  much  of  its  medimval  character,  and 
peasant,  bourgeois,  and  noble,  although  clearly  differentiated,  each 
have  a  pride  in  their  position,  and  do  not  visit  each  other  with 
mutual  disdain.  In  America,  where  the  peasant  population  is 
non-existent,  and  in  England,  where  it  has  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  ceased  to  exist,  there  can  be  little  conception  of  what  this 
Bauernstolz,  the  pride  of  the  peasant,  really  is.  The*  German 
peasant  is  in  many  ways  different  from  his  French  counterpart, 
who,  either  as  a  result  of  his  grasping  miserly  avarice  or  for  some 
other  reason,  has  become  almost  everywhere  depoeticised.  The 
word  paysan  in  French,  and  the  w*ord  batter  in  German,  conjure  up 
very  different  pictures  before  the  mind’s  eye.  When  a  Frenchman 
applies  the  name  “  peasant,”  he  suggests  a  thousand  niggardly, 
cunning,  money -grabbing,  utilitarian,  commonplace  qualities,  and 
the  word  certainly  has  in  it  a  ring  of  contempt.  The  German 
Bauer,  on  the  contrary,  has  retained  much  of  the  poetry  of  olden 
days;  he  has  clung  tenaciously  to  a  thousand  quaint  customs,  to 
his  picturesque  costume,  and  he  still  has  that  w*ealth  of  fantastic 
and  poetical  imagination  which  has  left  so  profound  a  mark  on 
German  literature  ;  he  still  is  the  repository  of  stories,  legends,  and 
fairy  tales,  which  he  has  refused  to  forget  under  the  grindstone 
of  a  matter-of-fact  prosaic  age.  The  folklorist  who  might  live 
for  a  life-time  in  French  country  districts  without  enriching  his 
collections  by  a  single  item,  would  find  his  paradise  in  the  wild 
surroundings  of  the  Harz  and  the  Black  Forest.  We  shall  see 
how  powerful  in  other  walks  of  life  in  Germany  is  this  tendency 
to  idealism,  and  what  a  valuable  adjunct  it  is  to  German  national 
life.  Unhappily  the  third  estate  is  being  ever  so  slowly  under¬ 
mined  by  the  spread  of  a  constantly  widening  industrialism.  The 
preservation  of  a  large  peasant  population  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
dispensable  necessities  for  all  the  great  Continental  Powers,  for 
it  is  upon  the  sound  and  healthy  recruits  furnished  by  this  class 
that  these  nations  most  chiefly  rely  in  time  of  war.  They  are  the 
physical  basis  of  national  prosperity. 

The  bourgeois  section  of  the  community  has  immensely  in¬ 
creased  with  the  growth  of  urban  life ;  it  is  from  the  bourgeoisie 
that  the  intellectual  backbone  of  the  country  is  built  up,  all  being 
more  or  less  highly  educated  as  the  result  of  a  thorough  State 
training  in  the  schools,  which  are  open  and  compulsory  to  all. 
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Here  we  come  to  the  greatest  force  which  is  working  for  the 
future  welfare  of  Germany.  This  is  her  intellectuality.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  thoroughness  with  which  everything  is  carried  out  in 
the  world  of  intellect  is  almost  inconceivable.  When  any  one  has 
been  compelled  for  years  to  make  use  of  German  books,  he  will 
begin  to  realise  the  immense  labour  which  has  been  done  by  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  organisation  of  knowledge.  From  his  earliest  years 
the  German  youth ,  whatever  degree  of  learning  he  may  eventually 
be  meant  to  attain,  is  at  any  rate  taught  to  learn  systematically. 
He  is  never  permitted  to  specialise  in  any  subject,  until  he  has  a 
complete  grasp  of  generalities,  in  order  that  he  may  have  in  his 
mind  at  least  a  sense  of  the  proportion  of  what  he  has  to  learn. 
The  schools  are  also  systematised ,  and  fall  into  two  strictly  demar¬ 
cated  categories,  the  Realschiilen  and  the  Gymnasia  ;  in  the  former 
are  taught  chiefly  the  natural  sciences  somewhat  as  in  the  modern 
sides  of  English  schools ;  in  the  latter,  the  principal  subjects  of 
instruction  are  Latin  and  Greek,  but  the  student  is  in  all  cases 
compelled  to  go  through  a  preliminary  general  curriculum.  By 
the  time  the  young  man  goes  to  the  University,  his  knowledge 
will  probably  be  already  very  extensive ;  he  at  all  events  has  his 
mind  thoroughly  ordered ,  and  knows  in  what  particular  receptacle 
to  classify  all  subsequently  acquired  information.  His  studies  are 
never  allowed  to  proceed  haphazard.  In  the  higher  walks  of  scien¬ 
tific  research,  the  same  methods  are  pursued.  Many  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  have  at  their  disposition  very  considerable  sums  for  bestowal 
in  the  form  of  prizes  for  the  furtherance  of  original  scientific 
work.  This  patrimony  is  very  carefully  administered,  and  sub¬ 
jects  suitable  for  research  and  requiring  elucidation  are  pointed 
out  to  the  competitors  in  order  that  none  of  the  precious  store  ol' 
energy  need  be  expended  in  vain.  This  system  of  education  looks 
very  perfect  upon  paper ;  we  have  already  shown  what  are  the 
evil  effects  of  over-intellectualisation .  The  Germans  have  cer¬ 
tainly  hit  the  mean,  as  far  as  it  is  feasible  to  hit  a  mean  between 
first-rate  intellectual  development  and  a  degree  of  volitional  energy 
indispensable  to  render  that  intellectual  development  fertile. 

A  few  words  will  show  what  immense  services  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Germans  in  the  systematic  classification  of  know¬ 
ledge.  The  very  names  of  books  have  received  a  technical  signifi¬ 
cance  quite  unknown  in  other  countries.  To  the  German  mind, 
for  instance,  the  word  Encyclopadie  represents  something  quite 
different  from  the  alphabetical  agglomeration  of  facts  which  w^e 
usually  associate  with  the  term  Encyclopaedia.  Such  a  work 
would  be  called  a  Konversationslexicon  or  Reallexicon ;  the  Ency- 
clopddie  is  something  quite  apart.  If  you  wish  to  study  a  science, 
the  first  book  you  must  lay  your  hand  on  must  be  its  Encyclopadie. 
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It  will  not  necessarily  be  a  big  book  at  all ;  and  it  is  not  the  place 
in  which  to  seek  for  minute  details  of  knowledge,  but  by  means 
of  it  you  will  get  a  grasp  of  the  ground  which  your  particular 
science  covers ;  you  will  get  an  idea  of  its  organisation ,  its  divi¬ 
sions,  its  system ;  you  will  get  a  summary  view  of  the  whole 
science,  so  that  you  will  know  exactly  how  far  it  has  been  carried 
and  what  there  is  for  you  to  learn.  All  this  is  implied  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  the  word  Encyclopddie.  Should  you  wish  to  pursue  your 
studies  further  you  will  have  to  purchase  a  Grundriss  :  this  will 
take  you  over  the  same  ground  again,  but  will  give  you  much 
fuller  detail ;  it  will ,  above  all ,  give  quotations  from  the  original 
sources,  from  the  great  books  on  the  subject,  together  with  the 
fullest  bibliographies,  whereas  the  Encyclopddie  has  only  given 
select  bibliographies.  The  next  books  are  the  Lehrhuch  and  the 
Handhuch.  The  former  is  a  yet  further  expansion  of  the  Grund¬ 
riss,  especially  destined  for  the  use  of  the  student ;  the  latter  a 
complete  compendium  of  the  science,  for  the  use  and  reference 
of  the  specialist.  You  have  now  made  yourself  a  thorough  master 
of  your  subject  by  dint  of  assiduous  labour  on  this  organised  sys¬ 
tem,  but  you  w'ill  still  require  to  be  kept  au  courant  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  progress  in  your  study.  Your  Handhuch,  in  spite  of 
frequent  new  editions,  will  be  a  little  behind  the  times.  To  combat 
this  drawback  the  Germans  have  devised  yet  another  instrument. 
This  is  the  Jahrhuch,  the  triumph  of  German  scientific  methods. 
As  the  name  implies,  these  books  appear  annually.  They  are 
edited  by  the  most  competent  authorities  upon  the  subjects  with 
which  they  deal.  Let  us  consider,  for  example’s  sake,  a  Jahrhuch 
on  botany.  Its  internal  classification  will  be  arranged  upon  a 
system  which  has  already  been  inculcated  on  the  student  in  the 
Encyclopddie,  so  that  in  turning  over  its  pages  he  will  not  have 
a  moment’s  hesitation  as  to  what  particular  section  will  contain 
the  information  of  w'hich  he  is  in  search.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
Jahrhuch  in  question  to  enregister  everything  that  has  been  done 
during  the  preceding  year  with  regard  to  botany.  Every  fresh  dis¬ 
covery  is  noted,  every  periodical  article  dealing  with  botanical 
questions  or  researches  is  carefully  recorded ,  every  book  which  has 
been  published  during  the  year  is  given,  very  often  with  the  fullest 
critical  notes.  Nothing  which  has  appeared  in  any  country  relating 
to  their  particular  subject  can  for  a  moment  elude  the  vigilant  eyes 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Jahrhuch.  It  needs  no  keen  insight  to 
see  what  invaluable  services  this  work  may  render  to  the  writer 
upon  botany  or  to  the  scientific  investigator  himself.  The  writer 
is  sure  of  having  absolutely  the  latest  and  most  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  matter  of  which  he  is  writing,  the  scientist 
can  assure  himself  that  he  is  not  frittering  away  his  time  in 
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researches  which  have  already  been  worked  out  to  a  successful  or 
unsuccessful  result  by  another.  Even  if  the  Jahrhuch  be  only 
looked  upon  as  a  saver  of  time,  an  economiser  of  labour,  it  would 
be  hard  to  over-rate  its  value.  Every  science  has  its  Jahrhuch. 
There  are  Jahrhiicher  on  Teutonic  Philology,  on  Oriental  Phil¬ 
ology,  on  Ancient  Philology,  on  Modern  History ;  there  are  Jahr- 
biicher  on  almost  everything  ;  some  of  the  series  cover  many  years, 
some  are  of  only  recent  institution.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
German  scholar  in  quest  of  the  most  up-to-date  literature  on  his 
particular  speciality  can  really  not  be  nonplussed  in  his  search. 
If  he  wants  to  know  w’hat  the  latest  traveller  has  had  to  say  upon 
the  obscurest  Tungusic  dialect,  spoken  somewhere  almost  out  of 
ken  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  be  can  find  it  within  the  minute,  so 
long  as  his  Jahrhuch  is  within  his  reach.  So,  too,  the  doctor, 
interested  in  malaria,  can  discover,  with  mechanical  ease,  the 
latest  specialist  literature  on  his  subject. 

We  have  gone  somewhat  fully  into  the  social  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  modern  Germany,  for  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  notion  of  the  w’ay  a  nation  lives  and  thinks,  before  embark¬ 
ing  upon  what  may  appear  a  somewhat  ambitious  attempt  to 
forecast  that  nation’s  political  career.  It  is  in  the  everyday  life 
of  the  people,  and  from  long  habitation  among  them,  that  one  can 
alone  hope  to  win  some  knowledge  of  the  ideals  by  which  they 
are  impelled.  Without  this  experience  a  man’s  ideas  of  the  great 
motive  forces  by  which  a  nation  is  influenced  will,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  be  nothing  but  a  dim  and  distorted  phantom  of  his  own 
strivings  and  ambitions.  We  shall  now  endeavour,  within  the 
limits  of  our  power,  to  sketch  the  ideals  by  which  the  future  of 
Germany  is  being  moulded,  and  to  estimate  w^hat  chances  those 
ideals  possess  of  being  fulfilled. 

Imperialism,  which  has  become  the  watchword  of  the  external 
policy  of  several  great  nations  of  to-day,  has  laid  hold  of  the 
German  mind  with  especial  force.  Now  that,  by  the  successive 
defeat  of  Austria  and  France,  the  Germans  have  built  up  and 
assured  the  stability  of  their  internal  union,  they  have  begun  to 
aspire  to  a  far  w’ider  extension  of  their  power.  It  is  their 
ambition,  by  the  development  of  their  naval  strength,  to  carry 
their  sphere  of  influence  over  the  whole  globe.  The  Emperor, 
when  he  declared  that  “  Germany’s  future  lay  upon  the  water,” 
was  only  giving  voice  to  the  idea  which  animates  a  very  consider¬ 
able  majority  of  the  nation,  which  is  full  well  aware  that  Germany 
cannot  make  good  her  claim  to  be  a  first-rate  Power  until  she 
can  make  herself  respected  and  feared  upon  the  sea.  She  must 
raise  her  maritime  force  until  it  is  able  to  stand  upon  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  other  great  naval  Powers  of  Europe.  For 
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the  last  ten  years  Germany  has  been  toiling  unremittingly  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  this  design.  Her  dockyards  have 
been  at  work  ceaselessly,  building  and  equipping  battleship  upon 
battleship,  cruiser  upon  cruiser,  until  to-day  she  has  a  very  con 
siderable  fleet  in  commission,  while  her  programme  of  naval  con¬ 
struction  during  the  next  decade  is  upon  grandiose  lines.  The 
German  scientific  journals  show  us  that  Germany  is  pursuing  her 
object  with  the  systematic  thoroughness  which  characterises  all 
her  work.  Every  month  witnesses  the  publication  of  some  new 
book  on  naval  tactics,  naval  construction,  or  naval  history,  and 
no  pains  are  being  spared  in  order  that  Germans  may  make  the 
most  minute  and  searching  study  of  all  that  appertains  to  an 
exhaustive  and  practical  knowledge  of  everything  that  is  requisite 
to  a  first-class  navy.  The  drift  of  all  this  busy,  unflagging  pre¬ 
paration  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  For  fifty  years  there  was  the 
same  hum  of  an  army  making  ready,  the  same  keen  attention  to 
military  affairs,  the  same  drilling  of  soldiers  and  training  of 
officers  before  Germany  hurled  herself  irresistibly  upon  France, 
full  of  sanguine  confidence  in  her  success.  In  the  same  manner 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany  is  arming  herself  with  patient, 
calculating,  and  laborious  perseverance  for  the  day  when  she  shall 
at  last  feel  ready  to  throw  dowm  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  in  the 
face  of  England.  Germany  is  of  those  that  look,  meditate,  and 
prepare  before  they  leap,  in  order  that  they  need  have  to  leap 
but  once. 

Technically,  then,  the  German  dream  of  a  world-power  means 
immense  power,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  Germany  would  like  to  have  direct  access  to  the  Adriatic.  Once 
she  gains  this  access,  she  can  put  into  execution  the  oft-meditated 
plan  of  drawing  a  canal  from  the  Elbe  to  Trieste,  and  she  would 
thus  sit  astride  of  Europe,  and  could  afford  to  make  light  of  any 
Franco-Eussian  combination  against  her.  She  has  carried  out  a 
very  similar  design  in  linking  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea,  and 
rendered  herself  independent  of  the  dangerous  passage  of  the 
Kattegat,  easily  closed  by  a  hostile  Power  in  time  of  war,  and  of 
which  she  is  able  to  control  neither  entry.  By  a  trans-European 
canal  she  would  nullify  the  strategic  value  of  the  English  Channel, 
where  very  possibly  she  would  have,  far  from  any  protecting  base 
or  haven  of  shelter,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  combined  English 
and  French  navies.  In  the  construction  of  such  a  canal  she  would 
only  be  realising,  on  a  somewhat  more  grandiose  scale,  the  dream 
which  has  been  cherished  by  some  great  French  statesmen,  and  is 
still  cherished  by  Russia.  Richelieu  already  pointed  out  that  a 
canal  on  the  grandest  scale,  linking  Bordeaux  to  Nimes,  would 
undermine  the  value  of  Gibraltar.  A  French  fleet  could  be 
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carried,  as  it  were,  overland,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ,  much  more  rapidly  than  a  hostile  Armada  could  sail  round 
the  whole  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  France  could  change  the  scene 
of  operations  in  a  naval  war  as  best  suited  her  convenience,  and 
offer  battle  with  her  whole  combined  fleets  against  the  disunited 
squadrons  of  her  enemy,  in  whichever  sea  she  preferred.  The 
French  maritime  forces,  if  swept  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  need 
not  any  more  dread  being  cooped  up  in  the  harbours  of  the 
southern  littoral,  but  could  re-emerge  upon  the  western  coast. 
The  project  has  remained  a  project,  and  it  seems  almost  inexplic¬ 
able  that  the  French  should  take  so  little  interest  in  securing  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  navy  by  a  work  which  would  have  rendered 
a  battle  of  Trafalgar  out  of  the  question ,  and  which  would  certainly 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  battle.  Eussia  has  much  the 
same  scheme  for  uniting  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic,  but  as  we 
have  before  pointed  out,  Eussia’s  policy  tends  ever  eastwards,  and 
we  need  hardly  be  astonished  that  she  hesitates  to  strain  her 
already  impoverished  finances  in  order  to  secure  her  pre-eminence 
in  two  land-locked  seas.  With  Germany  the  prospective  gains 
are  immeasurably  grander. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  promises  well  for  the  future 
of  Germany’s  naval  ambitions,  and  this  is  the  ever-increasing 
growth  of  her  mercantile  marine.  Hitherto  England  alone  has 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  immense  unofficial  reserve  of  officers 
and  men  on  which  she  could  draw  in  moments  of  stress  to  fill  the 
breaches  caused  by  war,  and  to  man  her  spare  vessels.  But  the 
number  of  German  sailors  is  growing  daily  as  is  the  number  of 
ships  that  fly  her  flag,  and  Germany,  too,  may  soon  have  an  equal, 
if  not  superior,  stock  from  which  to  replenish  her  navy,  when 
need  arises.  The  statistics  of  the  Suez  Canal  show  that  the  number 
of  German  vessels  passing  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Europe  and  the  East  is  now  only  surpassed  by  the  number  of 
British  ships,  a  fact  which  alone  boldly  illustrates  the  metamor¬ 
phosis  which  the  shipping  world  has  undergone  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  or  three  decades. 

Germany’s  over-sea  policy  is  not  the  outcome  of  sheer  ambition, 
mere  desire  to  participate  in  the  game  of  grab ;  it  is  inspired  by 
imperious  necessity.  It  is  the  result  of  no  artificial  impulse.  Since 
1870  the  figures  of  her  population  have  well-nigh  doubled,  the 
elbow-room  in  the  Fatherland  is  becoming  cramped,  and  the 
energetic  portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
America,  where  it  ceases  to  contribute  to  the  force  of  the  home- 
country.  It  is  a  matter  of  crucial  importance  to  Germany  that 
she  should  have  fields  of  colonial  expansion  under  her  own 
imperial  control.  But  where  are  such  fields  to  be  found  ?  Almost 
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all  available  space  has  long  been  occupied  by  other  Povsrers,  and 
Germany  is,  at  all  events,  not  yet  desirous  of  winning  territory 
by  hostile  means.  In  her  distress  her  eyes  have  fallen  upon  the 
Nearer  East.  This  is  the  explanation  of  her  forbearance  and 
solicitude  for  the  Sublime  Porte ;  it  lies  in  no  disinterested 
affection,  but  Germany  would  like  to  win  a  firm  foothold  in  Asia 
Minor,  already  the  scene  of  her  brilliant  railway  schemes.  And  if 
eventually  Germany  should  colonise  the  eastern  end  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  she  will  have  even  more  potent  inducements  for 
securing  a  naval  base  in  the  Adriatic. 

We  have  sketched  out  in  brief  and  summary  outline  what  we 
may  expect  to  be  the  tendency  of  German  foreign  policy  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  now  time  to  observe  the  hindrances  and 
stumbling  blocks  with  which  such  a  policy  is  sown.  Perhaps  the 
most  formidable  antagonist  with  which  Germany  has  to  contend 
will  be  found  within  her  own  borders,  in  the  Socialist  Party.  We 
must  not  by  any  means  impute  anarchist  tenets  to  this  party ,  but 
they  constitute  a  powerful  disruptive  element  in  the  Imperial 
Federation,  to  the  foreign  policy  of  which  they  are  violently 
opposed,  and  they  are  strong  enough  to  make  their  opposition  very 
keenly  sensible.  In  the  last  elections  they  disposed  of  over  three 
million  votes,  out  of  a  total  of  between  ten  and  eleven  million 
voters.  An  active  minority  with  such  numbers  cannot  fail  to  be 
influential.  It  is  on  principle  strongly  against  any  manifestations 
of  imperial  control  over  the  component  twenty-six  polities  of  the 
German  Union.  For  a  strong  imperial  policy  the  Union,  however, 
must  remain  supreme.  Statistics,  moreover,  prove  irrefutably 
that  Socialism,  far  from  falling  off,  gathers  fresh  forces  with 
every  successive  election.  So  far  for  the  internal  conditions 
militating  against  German  imperialism.  Let  us  now  extend  our 
horizon  of  observation. 

Difficult  as  would  be  the  physical  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
building  an  Elbe-Trieste  canal,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  daunt 
the  modern  engineer ;  the  political  barrier  is  a  far  harder  matter 
to  negotiate.  Germany  is  cut  off  from  the  Adriatic  by  Austria, 
and  it  is  anything  but  probable  that  Austria  would  contemplate 
with  docile  equanimity  the  fulfilment  of  German  ambitions.  The 
canal  is  the  one  remedy  which  will  cure  Germany’s  geographical 
deformity  as  a  world-power ;  the  construction  of  such  a  canal  pre¬ 
supposes  the  downfall  of  Austria.  This  may  be  procured  in  two 
or  three  fashions,  but  it  is  uncertain  that  any  of  them  offer  any 
considerable  chance  of  success.  It  has  been  hazarded  that  Austria, 
owing  to  the  reigning  political  anarchy,  would  be  incapable  of 
showing  an  unbroken  front  to  German  military  aggression.  But 
is  not  this  semblance  of  anarchy  liable  to  great  misinterpretation  ? 
Before  1867,  Austria  did  not  cause  the  politicians  of  Europe  any 
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grave  anxiety  through  threatening  disruptive  symptoms.  But 
under  this  superficial  calm  lay  political  gangrene  and  stagnation. 
Are  not  the  frequent  crises  which  in  latter  days  have  shaken  the 
political  frame  of  Austria  wholesome  signs  which  indicate  the 
malady  of  the  patient,  but  also  his  capacity  of  resisting  it?  Even 
civil  war  is  not  by  any  means  the  horrible  and  unqualified  evil 
which  it  is  represented  to  be,  and  should  the  differences  of  Hungary 
and  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  eventually  culminate  in  a 
hostile  encounter,  may  not  the  country,  as  a  whole,  come  out  of 
the  trial  saner  and  sounder,  as  have  the  other  great  nations  of 
modern  times?  The  seeds  of  French,  English,  and  American 
national  strength  have  all  been  sown  in  civil  bloodshed.  But  to 
return  to  the  thread  of  our  argument,  Germany  will  probably  not 
hazard  a  war-like  venture,  which  might,  if  only  from  a  purely 
military  point  of  view,  prove  disastrous,  until  she  has  fully  essayed 
pacific  means  of  attaining  her  end.  These  means  are  two-fold. 
The  absorption  of  German  Austria  into  the  German  Empire.  This 
solution  is  also  rich  in  improbabilities.  The  only  method  left  is  to 
bribe  Austria  into  assent,  and  this  is  the  method  which  might, 
perhaps,  succeed,  for  Germany  could  afford  to  pay  a  long  price  ;  but 
Austria  is  wideawake  enough  to  be  well  aware  that  her  assent, 
bribed  or  not,  must  end  in  her  political  subjection.  Granted  that 
Germany  gains  eventually  access  to  the  northern  Adriatic,  what 
sort  of  a  reception  may  she  not  expect  from  her  Italian  rivals,  who, 
as  is  not  unlikely,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  arbiters  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  Germany’s  hypothetical  designs  upon 
the  Adriatic  have  failed  or  collapsed.  We  have  shown  that  her 
swiftly  augmenting  population  must  find  an  outlet,  cost  what  it 
may.  The  number  of  her  inhabitants,  now  some  fifty-seven 
millions,  will,  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  is  maintained,  soon 
become  overwhelming.  Germany’s  almost  only  other  means  of 
finding  a  dumping  ground  for  her  surplus  population  is  in  the 
defeat  of  England  and  in  the  seizure  of  her  rival’s  colonies.  The 
idea  of  England  being  overpowered  on  sea  is  still  received  in  most 
quarters  with  an  incredulous  smile,  especially  by  those  who  have 
not  made  a  study  of  naval  history.  The  uncertainty  of  naval 
power,  however,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  really  gone 
deeply  into  the  annals  of  the  past.  Its  rise  and  downfall  may  be 
the  matter  of  a  single  fight,  and  one  great  maritime  engagement 
may  prove  the  undoing  of  a  Power  which  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  the  sea.  An  army  may  be  annihilated,  but  new  armies  can 
be  got  together  and  knocked  intb  shape  in  a  comparatively  brief 
time  ;  a  fleet  cannot  be  improvised,  and  more  especially  is  this  true 
in  modern  times,  when  the  war- vessel  has  become  specialised  into 
something  entirely  different  from  the  merchant  ship,  and  requires 
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to  maintain  its  efficiency  a  higher  trained  and  disciplined  crew. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  whereas  a  blue-jacket  must  go 
through  a  course  of  education  covering  years,  a  soldier  may  be 
made  in  a  few  days,  or  can  be  spontaneously  developed  in  a  single 
engagement.  What  Bacon  in  his  Essays  has  said  of  sea-power 
has  been  little  modified  by  subsequent  experience.  We  quote  his 
famous  passage  in  his  own  words.  “  To  be  master  of  the  seas,  is 
an  abridgment  of  a  monarchy.  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus,  of 
Pompey,  his  preparation  against  Caesar,  saith  :  ‘  Consilium 

Pompeii  plane  Themistocleum  est ;  putat  enim ,  qui  mari  potitur 
eum  rerum  potiri.’  And,  without  doubt,  Pompey  had  tired  out 
Caesar,  if  upon  vain  confidence  he  had  not  left  that  way.  We  see 
the  great  effects  of  battles  by  sea.  The  battle  of  Actium  decided 
the  empire  of  the  world.  The  battle  of  Lepanto  arrested  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Turk.  There  be  many  examples  where  sea-fights  have 
been  final  to  the  w'ar ;  but  this,  when  princes  or  states  have  set-up 
their  rest  upon  the  battles.  But  thus  much  is  certain  ;  that  he  that 
commands  the  sea  is  at  liberty,  and  may  take  as  much  and  as  little 
of  the  war  as  he  will.  Whereas  those  that  be  strongest  by  land  are 
many  times,  nevertheless,  in  great  straits.  Surely  at  this  day  with 
us  of  Europe,  the  vantage  of  strength  at  sea,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  dowries  of  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ,  is  great ;  both 
because  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely  inland, 
but  girt  with  the  sea,  most  part  of  their  compass  ;  and  because  the 
wealth  of  both  Indies  seems  in  great  part  but  an  accessory  to  the 
command  of  the  seas.”  English  history  contains  the  record  of 
some  of  the  most  unaccountable  and  almost  incredible  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  naval  power.  We  need  only  recall  the  utter  discomfiture 
of  the  English  fleet  off  Cape  Henry  by  the  French  Admiral  de 
Grasse  (1781),  a  defeat  which  dealt  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  British 
dominion  over  the  American  colonies,  and  had  as  immediate 
sequence  the  capitulation  of  York  Town  and  the  close  of  the  War 
of  Independence.  England  was  no  longer  mistress  of  the  seas, 
yet,  after  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  years,  her  navy  had  regained  all 
its  lost  prestige,  and  was  able  to  achieve  brilliant  victories  like 
those  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar;  while  again,  a  few  years  later, 
only  seven  years,  in  fact,  after  Trafalgar,  the  English  were  once 
more  powerless  to  overcome  a  few  improvised  American  ships  of 
war.  We  have  made  this  momentary  digression  in  order  to  point 
out  that  naval  power  alone  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  result  of  a 
struggle  upon  sea  is  even  more  dubious  to-day,  after  a  long  interval 
of  peace.  Few  commanders  to-day  have  ever  seen  anything  like 
an  actual  engagement ;  and  when  the  theory  of  naval  warfare 
comes  to  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  reality,  we  may  likely  enough 
discover  that  it  holds  as  many  surprises  as  did  military  warfare 
in  the  late  South  African  campaign. 
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In  the  event  of  hostilities,  England  undeniably  would  dispose 
of  many  great  advantages.  She  would  in  all  probability  be  called 
upon  to  fight  in  her  own  w^aters,  within  easy  reach  of  supplies. 
The  morale  of  her  crews  and  officers  should  be  splendid,  reposing, 
as  it  does,  on  long  traditions  of  victory  and  invincibility,  and  the 
value  of  a  good  morale  in  warfare  cannot  be  placed  too  high.  The 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people  would  be  immense,  conscious 
as  they  would  undoubtedly  be  that  the  hour  for  the  final  struggle 
for  life  and  death  had  come.  The  whole  nation  w’ould  be  ready 
to  serve  either  with  body  or  wdth  money,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  England  could  be  crushed.  It  is  very  possible  that  France, 
in  the  event  of  an  Anglo-German  rupture,  might  utilise  the 
favourable  moment  for  advancing  her  owm  designs.  Despite  the 
outward  signs  of  tranquillity,  which  now  give  the  German  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  a  delusive  semblance  of  resignation, 
one  traveller  after  another,  during  the  last  few  years,  and  among 
them  many  worthy  of  the  most  implicit  confidence,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  rigorous  regime  by  which  Germany  has  sought  to  de- 
Gallicise  her  conquests,  is  an  unqualified  failure.  It  is  said  that 
the  eyes  of  all  that  is  left  of  the  one-time  French  inhabitants  are 
strained  upon  the  Vosges,  from  beyond  which  they  still  hope  for 
salvation.  And  France  may  seem  to  slumber,  but  who  knows  but 
what  she  may  turn  the  right  moment  to  account  to  heap 
humiliation  upon  her  old  enemy,  and  demand  the  restoration  of 
the  Ehine  frontier.  If  the  terms  of  her  neutrality  were  rejected, 
might  she  not  throw  her  fleet  and  treasures  into  the  balance 
against  Germany?  The  present  amicable  relations  between 
France  and  England  may  ripen  into  a  communion  of  interests. 

In  politics  the  moral  code  of  every-day  life  is  suspended.  The 
superficial  morals  under  which  political  moves  are  cloaked  are 
hypocrisy.  We  do  nothing  but  formulate  what  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  upon  all  hands  again  and  again.  Where  the  contracting 
parties  are  not  really  bound  together  by  mutual  interests,  no  con¬ 
vention  can  be  of  long  or  sound  duration.  We  must  not,  there¬ 
fore  ,  be  misunderstood  when  we  state  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
strict  politics,  Germany  has  committed  a  sovereign  error.  It  was 
her  political  cue  to  give  succour  clandestinely  to  the  Boers,  to 
prolong,  as  it  was  in  her  power,  the  struggle  of  the  two  Eepublics 
against  England,  and  to  maintain  in  them  a  scourge  against 
Britain  in  her  day  of  distress.  Be  it  understood  once  more,  that 
we  speak  from  the  purely  political  standpoint,  and  not  from  the 
moral  view. 

We  may  conjecture  one  more  foreign  policy  for  Germany  which 
demands  as  its  voluntary  or  involuntary  victim,  Holland.  It  is 
a  policy  which  has  so  many  prospects  of  being  carried  to  accom¬ 
plishment,  that  it  has  already  excited  the  liveliest  anxieties  in  the 
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Netherlands,  where  more  than  one  book  has  been  written  dealing 
with  its  probable  lines  of  conduct. 

The  integrity  of  Holland  being  guaranteed  by  international  con¬ 
vention,  any  armed  move  of  Germany  against  her  would  at  once 
furnish  the  other  contracting  Powers  with  a  casus  belli.  It  is 
exceedingly  improbable  that  Germany  would  risk  incurring  the 
combined  hostility  of  Europe,  but  she  is  at  full  liberty  to  under¬ 
mine  Batavian  liberty  with  diplomatic  instruments.  The  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  German  Empire  furnishes  it  with  admirable 
machinery  for  increasing  its  territory,  such  as  is  possessed  by  no 
other  European  country.  Should  France,  for  instance,  endeavour 
to  annex  the  Netherlands,  in  spite  of  treaty  engagements,  the 
Netherlands  would  see  that  the  last  hour  of  their  national  exist¬ 
ence  had  come,  that  they  would  henceforth  be  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  French  province,  a  department  of  the  Bas-Ehin.  When 
Germany  adds  a  new  State  to  her  Confederacy  the  case  is  different. 
The  new-comer  is  merely  enrolled  as  a  part  of  the  Federation,  and 
his  internal  economy  is  in  no  wise  tampered  with.  Holland,  if  she 
joined  the  Empire  to-morrow,  might  retain  her  Queen,  her  internal 
law  and  constitution ;  it  is  only  in  foreign  policy  that  she  would 
necessarily  be  compelled  to  follow’  the  dictates  of  the  Federal  diet. 
But  what  inducements  can  Germany  hold  out  to  Holland  to  equal 
this  sacrifice  of  her  political  freedom?  In  all  such  agreements 
there  must  be  as  much  give  as  there  is  take.  Germany  would 
acquire  a  broad  and  important  sea-board,  and  the  Dutch  colonies 
would  become  Imperial  colonies,  but  what  can  Germany  offer  in 
return?  German  protection  might  hardly  seem  a  sufficiently 
satisfying  equivalent  for  a  guaranteed  immunity  from  foreign  inter¬ 
ference.  All  that  Germany  can  do  is  to  offer  the  Dutch  a  suffi¬ 
cient  pecuniary  compensation  for  their  accession  to  the  Union, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  this  way  she  might  be  successful. 
We  must  remember  that  Germany  could  afford  to  pay  a  long  price 
for  a  purchase  which  would  enable  her  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  a  European  war. 

Of  German  commercial  enterprise  w’e  propose  to  say  little  or 
nothing,  save  that  it  should  not  appear  to  be  such  a  bugbear  as 
it  does,  when  small  industrial  countries  like  Belgium  can  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  resist  its  onslaught. 

It  is  in  the  higher  interests  of  humanity  quite  desirable  that 
the  type  of  civilisation  which  the  Germans  have  developed  during 
the  last  four  centuries  should  continue.  They  have  undoubtedly 
succeeded  in  creating  both  in  Philosophy  and  in  one  of  the  great 
Arts,  in  Music,  works  of  imperishable  value.  It  would  be  equally 
impossible  to  deny  that  in  their  literature  they  have  produced  in 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  and  a  few  other  poets  and  writers,  intel¬ 
lectual  personalities  not  unworthy  of  the  best  specimens  of  Hel- 
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lenic  Thought.  As  Macaulay  used  to  say,  even  English  literature 
must  envy  Germany  for  her  Lessing,  and  Goethe  is,  in  the  univer¬ 
sal  opinion  of  all  students  of  literature,  by  far  the  greatest  figure 
of  modern  intellect.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  the  steadiness 
and  systematic  completeness  of  German  work  cannot  but  lead  to  a 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  world  of  science,  nay,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Germans  alone  of  all  nations  have  realised  the  idea  of  a 
Republic  of  Letters.  They  recognise  no  “  standard  work,”  and  no 
authority.  As  the  French  have  completely  demedisevalised  their 
social  life,  so  have  the  Germans  their  intellectual  life.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  the  youngest  scholar  is  quite  welcome  to  combat  publicly 
the  views  and  theories  of  the  oldest  professor.  Neither  the 
attacked  professor  nor  the  public  regard  that  young  scholar  with 
any  misgivings  at  all.  As  an  outward  sign  of  this  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  attitude  in  the  Republic  of  Letters  we  may  note  that  in 
German  books  of  science  or  philosophy  alone,  authors  are  quoted 
without  any  title  whatever,  not  even  that  of  Mr.,  let  alone  that  of 
Dr.,  or  Professor ;  although  in  private  life  no  nation  is  more  title- 
ridden  than  are  the  Germans. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  great 
qualities  of  the  Germans  in  intellectual  pursuits.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  judging  from  the  past,  that  the 
Germans  will  ever  be  able  to  mature  that  ideal  development  of 
both  man  and  woman  which  alone  can  be  considered  as  the  palm 
and  prize  of  the  highest  form  of  civilisation.  The  German  woman, 
in  spite  of  many  a  great  national  quality,  has  so  far  not  given 
proof  or  hopes  justifying  us  in  the  assumption  that  she  will  in 
her  proper  sphere  create  the  same  charm  of  graceful  idealism  that 
so  many  German  intellectual  men  have  succeeded  in  creating  in 
the  sphere  of  intellectual  idealism.  More  serious  still  is  the  defici¬ 
ency  of  the  Germans  in  that  they  have  suffered  their  whole  poli¬ 
tical  life  to  be  officialised  and  thus  Byzantinised. 

Even  within  the  last  thirty  years  they  have,  outside  Bismarck, 
produced  not  a  single  great  political  personality.  We  see  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hard,  steady,  and  honest  workers;  but  not  a  single  great 
personality.  The  over-bureaucratisation  of  the  whole  of  political 
life  in  Germany  leaves,  as  a  rule,  little  elbow-room  for  the  growth 
of  free,  untrammelled,  and  elastic  forces.  Rome  owed  her  great¬ 
ness  chiefly,  as  does  England  in  our  own  time,  to  the  great  number 
of  men  who,  unfettered  by  any  bureaucratic  routine,  devoted  all 
their  strength  to  the  great  political  and  social  problems  of  their 
country.  Germany,  therefore,  runs  the  great  danger  of  quicken¬ 
ing  but  little  the  onward  march  of  women  towards  the  ideal,  and 
of  paralysing  the  resources  of  her  men  by  subjecting  them  to  an 
excessive  bureaucratism. 


Emil  Reich. 


OF  THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  THACKERAY. 


Notwithstanding  the  name  and  fame  achieved  by  Thackeray, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  eminent  English  writer  concerning  whose 
work  there  is  so  much  misapprehension,  such  a  deficiency  of  really 
sound  and  well-balanced  appreciation.  While  he  was  a  much 
greater  genius  than  his  countrymen  have  generally  recognised, 
he  is  weighted  with  mistakes  and  defects  from  which  many 
writers  of  less  calibre  are  free  ;  but  neither  to  him  nor  against  him 
has  adequate  justice  been  done ;  neither  his  admirers  nor  his 
detractors  speak  as  those  who  can  render  a  reason.  Of  his  real 
shortcomings,  not  unimportant  in  a  literary  sense,  general  readers 
are  apparently  little  conscious,  or  they  might  make  a  better  case 
against  him  than  they  are  aware  of.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
school  of  critics  who  judge  of  a  w'ork  of  fiction  entirely  from  the 
standpoint  of  literary  workmanship,  and  shudder  at  every  sen¬ 
tence  that  is  not  a  study  in  finish  of  expression,  have  of  late  been 
busily  nibbling  at  Thackeray’s  literary  deficiencies — his  often  slip¬ 
shod  style,  and  his  exaggerations  in  detail,  both  of  conception  and 
of  diction ;  as  if  the  elaboration  of  such  charges  were  in  itself 
sufficient  to  hand  him  down  to  a  rank  below  that  of  the  stylist 
school  of  novelists,  the  w’eavers  of  carefully  adjusted  sentences,  and 
delicately  insinuated  shades  of  meaning,  and  to  brand  him  as  a 
mere  bungler,  in  both  a  literary  and  philosophical  sense,  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  George  Meredith. 

There  must  be  something  very  much  out  of  gear  with  a  school 
of  criticism  which  arrives  at  such  a  result.  It  is  surely  germane 
to  the  matter  to  put  the  question — What  is  the  real  object  of  fiction 
of  the  higher  order?  Mere  story-telling,  invented  to  pleasantly 
excite  the  curiosity  during  an  idle  hour,  we  may  leave  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  ;  it  may  be  well  or  ill  done,  and  when  well  done  it  is 
an  addition  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  and  one  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose ;  but  it  is  not  literature.  Fiction  in  the 
higher  sense  has  surely  for  its  main  end  the  same  which  Shake¬ 
speare  claimed  for  drama — “to  shew  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his 
form  and  pressure.’’  The  novel,  in  this  sense,  is  drama  played 
out  in  an  extended  form,  free  of  the  limitations  of  time  and  place 
imposed  by  the  conditions  of  acted  drama ;  and  affording  the 
opportunity  for  the  author,  if  so  minded,  to  act  as  “  chorus  ’’ 
from  time  to  time — as  commentator  on  the  situation.  This  per¬ 
sonal  intrusion  of  the  author,  however,  though  allowable  in  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  not  allowable  in  drama  (save  of  the  Greek 
VoL.  L\XV.  N.S.  T  T 
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type),  is  pro  tanto  an  artistic  defect,  only  to  be  condoned  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  importance  of  the  moral  object  in  view.  Jane 
Austen’s  novels  exhibit  dramatic  fiction  in  its  purest  and  most 
unadulterated  form ;  they  are  extended  drawing-room  comedies, 
played  out  with  the  most  perfect  realism  and  consistency  on  the 
part  of  all  the  characters,  and  absolutely  free  from  any  didactic 
element,  or  any  intrusion  of  the  author.  It  is  easier,  however,  to 
maintain  this  impersonal  treatment  in  fiction  of  the  drawing-room 
comedy  type,  than  in  that  which  deals  with  the  deeper  springs  of 
human  passion  and  human  action.  Here,  no  doubt,  it  may  be 
difticult  for  a  waiter  who  feels  his  subject  strongly  to  refrain  from 
stepping  forward  to  point  the  moral  of  the  ruin  of  a  character,  or 
the  failure  of  a  career;  he  may  feel,  like  the  apostle,  that 
“  necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach 
not;  ”  and,  in  fact,  no  serious  writer  of  fiction  in  our  language, 
dealing  with  life  as  it  is  lived,  has  been  able  to  resist  entirely  the 
didactic  temptation.  In  spite  of  Fielding’s  many  indecorums  of 
language  and  incident,  the  moralising  element  is  almost  as  prom¬ 
inent  in  “Tom  Jones,’’  as  it  is  in  “Vanity  Fair’’  and 
“  Pendennis.’’  Nor  can  one  blame  any  serious  novelist  or 
dramatist  for  having  a  moral  aim  in  his  mind  in  writing  (will  any 
one  maintain  that  “  Lear,”  “  Hamlet,”  and  “  Macbeth  ”  have  no 
moral  aim  ?) ;  it  is  the  intrusion  of  it  in  didactic  form  which  is 
the  infirmity  of  noble  minds.  Thackeray  himself  seems  to  have  felt 
this  in  regard  to  his  most  abstract  and  impersonal  production, 
“  Barry  Lyndon,”  in  which  he  at  first  inserted  certain  comments 
on,  or  apologies  for,  the  turpitude  of  the  autobiographer,  which 
were  cancelled  in  later  editions.  Indeed,  the  artistic  mistake  of 
openly  moralising  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
original  foot-note  to  the  passage  where  Barry  Lyndon  defends  his 
conduct  in  his  married  life  :  — 

I  am  a  man  full  of  errors  certainly,  but  not  the  devil  that  these  odious 
backbiters  at  TiptofE  represented  me  to  be.  For  the  first  three  years  I 
never  struck  my  wife,  but  when  I  was  in  liquor.  When  I  flung  the  carving 
knife  at  Bullingdon  I  was  drunk,  as  everybody  present  can  testify. 

To  append  an  apologetic  note  to  this,  in  the  author’s  own 
person ,  to  the  effect  that — 

If  the  crude  way  in  which  some  of  these  matters  are  discussed  should 
offend  some  delicate  readers  of  the  present  day,  let  them  remember  this  is 
an  authentic  description  of  a  bygone  state  of  society,  &c.,  &c. 

was  a  deplorable  mistake,  as  Thackeray  evidently  perceived  on 
further  consideration,  when,  with  equal,  though  belated,  judg¬ 
ment,  he  also  withdrew  the  introductory  paragraph  to  Chapter  1. 
of  Part  II.,  and  the  moral  summary  at  the  close  of  the  book. 
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A  legitimate  variation  from  the  theory  of  the  novel  as  extended 
drama  is  afforded  by  the  historical  novel,  in  which  the  aim  is  to 
interweave  a  picture  of  actual  historical  events  with  the  portrayal 
of  original  characters,  who  are  supposed  to  take  part  in  them,  or 
sometimes  with  the  attempt  to  revive  actual  historical  characters 
whose  personality  has  somewhat  faded  from  view ;  to  make  the 
dry  bones  of  history  live.  Of  this  kind  of  reconstruction  of  a  his¬ 
torical  character  through  the  medium  of  fiction,  Thackeray  has 
given  a  remarkable  example  in  his  portrait  of  Marlborough,  in 
“  Esmond,”  and  Scott,  in  his  splendid  and  chivalrous  figure  of 
Claverhouse  in  ”  Old  Mortality.”  Probably  the  one  portrait  is 
somewhat  less  than  fair  to  Marlborough,  the  other  somewhat  more 
than  fair  to  Claverhouse ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two 
novelists  have  given  us,  respectively,  a  more  vivid  and  real  con¬ 
ception  of  these  two  figures  in  history  than  we  should  have  had 
otherwise.  In  the  historical  novel,  however,  whether  introduc¬ 
ing  historical  or  fictitious  characters,  the  tendency  is  (especially 
where  the  historic  events  portrayed  are  of  great  and  important 
significance)  for  the  novel  to  lose  its  dramatic  character  and 
become  epic ;  the  more  the  historic  interest  of  the  events  pre¬ 
dominates,  the  more  individual  character  becomes  merged  in  it. 

The  historical  novel,  despite  some  recent  lumbering  attempts, 
is  out  of  favour  now;  but  not  less  so,  apparently,  is  the  genuine 
novel  of  human  character  and  manners.  Of  the  novels  of  recent 
date  which  are  written  with  more  or  less  serious  purport,  and 
which  take  (apparently)  the  taste  of  one  class  or  another  of  serious 
readers,  we  may  recognise  three  types,  all  more  or  less  conven¬ 
tional,  and  which  may  be  classified  as  the  “  Eepartee  ”  novel,  the 
‘‘  Conundrum  ”  novel,  and  the  “  Cameo  ”  novel.  In  the  Eepartee 
novel,  which  is  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  at  present,  all  the 
characters,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another,  seem 
to  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  saying  smart  things,  culled  from  the 
author’s  memorandum  book  of  witty  sayings.  This  absurdity  has 
invaded  the  stage  also ;  for  what  are  the  popular  comedies  of  the 
day  but  medleys  of  smart  dialogue,  for  the  sake  of  which  any 
dramatic  action  which  there  might  have  been  is  arrested,  and  the 
acting  company  set  down  to  a  game  of  cross-questions  and  crooked 
answers.  Such  plays  and  novels  are  not  only  not  human  nature , 
they  are  not  even  human  manners;  nor  are  they,  one  may 
suppose,  taken  as  such  by  any  but  addle-pates.  But  our  second 
type,  the  Conundrum  novel,  is  a  more  formidable  bugbear,  since 
it  is  practised  by  writers  of  great  talent,  and  admired  by  readers 
of  serious  intent.  Here  the  object  seems  to  be  to  bewitch  the 
reader’s  perceptions  by  a  curiosa  felicitas  (or  infelicitas)  of  literary 
style,  employed  in  twisting  and  untwisting  the  motives  of  a  series 
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of  conventional  types  of  human  tendencies,  neither  made,  nor 
created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding  from  the  convolutions  of  the 
author's  brain,  and  speaking  a  dialect  of  involved  sentences  and 
puzzle  replies,  such  as  no  people  in  their  senses  ever  spoke  in 
common  converse,  unless  they  were  the  most  quintessential  prigs 
ever  born  in  which  human  personality  is  completely  lost  amid  a 
web  of  far-fetched  diction,  so  that  we  seem  to  see,  not  flesh-and- 
blood  personages,  but  bloodless  beings  who  are  mere  counters  in 
a  game  of  speculation  ;  pins  round  wdiich  the  plies  of  the  author’s 
humour  may  be  twisted ;  or  (shall  we  say  ?)  pawns  pushed  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  over  a  chequer-work  of  intricately  expressed 
cogitations.  Where  the  imagined  conflict  of  passions  in  these 
puppet  creations  is  concerned  with  issues  such  as  in  real  life  would 
be  of  vital  and  momentous  importance,  there  is,  at  all  events, 
some  dignity  and  seriousness  in  this  study  of  symbols  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  their  possible  influence  on  each  other  ;  they  acquire  the 
same  kind  of  importance  as  algebraical  symbols  which  represent 
large  quantities.  But  when  all  this  word-play  is  expended  over 
mere  trumpery  problems  of  social  misunderstanding,  one  can  only 
feel  irritated  at  the  disproportion  between  the  elaboration  of  the 
mechanism  and  the  futility  of  the  result. 

What  we  have  called  the  “  Cameo  ”  novel  may,  unfortunately, 
partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Conundrum  novel ;  but  in  its 
pure  form,  as  displayed  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Howells,  and  in  the 
earlier  short  stories  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  before  he  had  come 
under  the  influence  (as  to  style)  of  Mr.  JMeredith,  the  Cameo 
novel  is  a  refined  and  highly-finished  study  of  an  episode 
(generally)  in  the  life  of  a  man  or  woman,  or  of  both  conjointly, 
finishing  off  abruptly  at  the  close  of  the  episode ;  an  effect  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  James,  and  which  has  received  the  compliment  ol 
much  imitation.  Some  of  these  studies,  by  both  the  writers  just 
named,  are  little  masterpieces  of  concentrated  artistic  and  literary 
finish,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  James  one  can  only  regret  that  he 
no  longer  writes  in  the  pure  and  clear,  if  a  little  too  prccieux  style, 
which  he  had  made  his  own  in  works  of  this  class,  which  Mr. 
Howells  still  retains,  and  in  which  both  have  had  some  not 
unsuccessful  imitators. 

It  is  to  this  tendency  in  recent  fiction  to  regard  artistic  execu¬ 
tion  as  the  supreme  end,  to  place  manner  above  matter,  to  prefer 
delicate  insinuation  of  shades  of  character  to  a  frank  and  bold 
portrayal  of  human  nature  in  its  broader  aspects,  that  we  may 

(1)  As  an  example  of  the  inability  of  these  puppets  to  give  a  plain  answer  even 
to  the  simplest  question,  a  lady  asks  another  ‘  You  are  often  in  the  world — 
dinners,  dances  ?  ’  she  said.  ‘  People  are  kind,’  ”  is  the  reply.  She  could  not  have 
said  “  yes  ”  for  the  w'orld.  Does  any  one  in  real  life  talk  in  that  fashion  ? 
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attribute  the  present  inclination,  especially  among  American 
critics,  to  be-little  Thackeray,  as  a  writer  characterised  by  artistic 
coarseness  and  exaggeration.  The  feeling  of  the  day  is  amusingly 
exhibited  in  the  critical  extracts  placed  by  publishers  on  the  catch¬ 
penny  fly-leaves  of  their  books.  The  two  following  are  typical 
enough  :  they  refer  to  two  of  Mr.  James’s  stories  :  — 

There  is  a  fine  finish  about  all  his  work ;  no  signs  of  hurry  or  carelessness 
disfigure  the  most  insignificant  paragraph. 

What  strikes  one,  in  fact,  iu  every  corjior  of  Mr.  James’s  work,  is  his 
inordinate  cleverness. 

“  Inordinate  ”  is  good;  indeed,  we  will  adopt  it.  It  is  a  fault 
which  Thackeray  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of,  any  more  than 
we  could  praise  him  for  showing  “  no  signs  of  hurry  or  careless¬ 
ness  ”  in  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  great  writer  in 
our  language,  except  Shakespeare,  who  shows  so  many.  Like 
Shakespeare ,  he  sometimes  does  not  even  trouble  himself  to  write 
grammar  :  — 

In  our  journey  westward  my  Lady  Lyndon  chose  to  quarrel  with  me 
because  I  pulled  out  a  pipe  of  tobacco  (the  habit  of  smoking  which  I  had 
acquired  in  Germany  when  a  soldier  in  BuIoav’s,  and  could  never  give  it  over). 

Is  this  Mr.  Lyndon’s  own  grammar?  The  explanation  is  rather 
far-fetched.  Thackeray  owned  to  having  killed  Lord  Tarintosh’s 
mother  in  one  chapter,  and  revived  her  in  another.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  Laura  and  her  position  in  the  Pendennis  household  only 
comes  in  as  an  obvious  afterthought.  In  the  description  of  the 
performance  of  “  The  Stranger  ”  by  Bingley’s  Company,  we  read 
“Enter  Tobias  (Goll)  from  the  hut.’’  Who  was  “Goll’’? 
Evidently  in  the  author’s  mind  he  was  a  member  of  the  troupe, 
but  the  reader  is  told  nothing  more  about  him.  Lyndon  refers 
in  the  later  part  of  his  memoirs  to  meeting  Dr.  Johnson,  as  if  for 
the  first  time,  the  author  himself  having  apparently  totally  for¬ 
gotten  the  admirable  little  episode  of  their  first  meeting,  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  the  book.  In  the  first  edition  of  “  Esmond  ” 
“  the  French  advanced  in  twelve  lines,  four  of  foot  and  four  of 
horse’’  (this  seems  to  have  been  noticed  and  corrected  in  later 
editions).  Barry  Lyndon  reverses  the  usual  manner  of  stating 
a  horse’s  pedigree — “  my  horse  Bay  Biilow,  by  Sophie  Hardcastle 
out  of  Eclipse  ’’ ;  a  mistake  which  so  horsey  a  gentleman  as  Mr. 
Lyndon  would  certainly  never  have  made.  In  his  curious  and 
almost  ostentatious  ignorance  about  music,  Thackeray  is  kept 
in  countenance  by  Jane  Austen ;  that  mysterious  and  unknown 
composition,  “  Beethoven’s  dream  of  St.  Jerome,’’  referred  to  re¬ 
peatedly  in  “  Philip,”  may  be  paired  off  with  the  “  second,  slightly 
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but  correctly  taken  by  Frank  Churchill,”  as  an  addition  to  Emma 
Woodhouse’s  song.  The  description  of  Miss  Wirt’s  variations  on 
‘  ‘  Sich  a  getting  upstairs  ”  is  a  fair  enough  satire  on  one  kind 
of  pianoforte  playing  ;  but  Thackeray  would  have  written  just  the 
same  had  it  been  Beethoven’s  “  Thirty-three  ”  (could  Miss  Wirt 
have  played  them).  This  kind  of  ignorance  may  be  regarded  as 
an  ordinary  John  Bull  characteristic ;  but  it  is  certainly  odd  that 
an  author  who  rather  prided  himself  on  his  familiarity  with  French 
should  have  dropped  into  such  a  commonplace  error  as  writing 
a  Voutrance  for  a  outrance  ;  a  blunder  for  which  a  reviewer  of  the 
present  day  would  have  come  down  heavily  on  him. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  curious  carelessness  seems  to  be, 
that  Thackeray,  in  his  method  of  writing,  w^as  essentially  a  mag¬ 
nificent  improvisator e ,  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  observation 
of,  and  comment  on,  life  and  character  ;  he  sees  the  whole  spectacle 
going  on  before  him ,  and  at  any  particular  moment  he  is  occupied 
with  the  action  of  the  moment ,  rather  than  with  questions  of  style 
or  of  the  proportion  of  the  whole.  In  nothing  is  this  improvising 
quality  more  remarkably  illustrated  than  in  his  extraordinary 
alertness  and  vitality  over  every  little  side-scene  and  side- 
character  in  the  human  comedy.  In  his  three  great  novels  of 
modern  life,  there  are  no  dead  corners  anywhere;  no  dummies. 
He  cannot  give  Eawdon  and  Macmurdo  their  breakfast  in  the 
mess-room,  after  the  serious  colloquy  concerning  Lord  Steyne, 
without  throwing  in  a  sketch  of  the  young  fellows  there,  and 
“  that  violent  little  devil  Tandyman,”  and  his  indignation  about 
the  result  of  the  fight  between  the  Butcher  and  the  Pet ;  he  can¬ 
not  refer  to  Miss  Quigley’s  little  passage  of  courtesies  with 
Colonel  Newcome  without  throwing  in  a  passing  picture  of  the 
poor  governess  in  her  own  room,  high  up  in  that  lone  house,  with 
”  her  little  desk  containing  her  mother’s  letters  and  her 
mementoes  of  home  ”  ;  and  in  the  scenes  in  the  ”  Back  Kitchen,” 
or  ”  The  Haunt  ”  (apparently  two  names  for  the  same  place),  we 
seem  to  hear  Tom  Sarjent  talking  in  blank  verse,  Archer  rattling 
off  his  unblushing  inventions,  or  Warrington’s  voice  as  he  lazily 
winds  up  his  lecture  on  sobriety  and  honest  living  with  ”  Video 
meliora  proho-que — I  mean,  bring  it  me  hot  with  sugar,  John  ” ; 
humours  of  characterisation  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  story  than  the  chaff  between  Falstaff  and  the 
Prince  and  Poins  has  to  do  with  the  plot  of  ”  Henry  IV.” 

This  exuberance  of  vitality  w’as  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  gift 
in  a  sense ;  it  betrayed  him  into  ebullitions  of  high  spirits  which 
furnish  some  foundation  for  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  the 
stylists  of  the  Conundrum  and  Cameo  schools — of  exaggeration, 
and  laying  on  his  colouring  too  thick.  That  this  charge  is  not 
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without  excuse  must  be  admitted,  but  there  are  one  or  two  con¬ 
siderations  in  palliation  of  it,  which  seem  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  his  critics.  In  the  first  place,  the  early  habit  of  writing 
for  Punch  and  other  professedly  light  periodicals  seems  to  have 
left  its  influence  on  Thackeray  for  long  afterwards,  in  the  shape 
of  an  inability  to  refrain  from  rather  superficial  jokes  and  puns. 
“  If  you  are  not  drowned  in  a  pozzo-profondo  writes  Lady  Kew 
to  her  grandson,  who  had  been  driving  about  Brighton  openly  with 
Mdme.  Pozzo-Profondo ,  the  celebrated  contralto;  the  author  for¬ 
getting,  in  his  love  of  a  joke,  that  the  signification  of  such 
explanatory  names,  whether  in  fiction  or  in  drama,  is  only  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  known  to  the  spectators,  not  to  the  actors  themselves.' 
When  old  Saint- Jean  tells  Clive  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  will  be 
home  to  the  dinner  of  M.  Le  Comte,  “  as  to  the  ordinary,”  one  does 
not  at  once  realise  that  this  odd  phrase  is  a  literal  translation  of 
comme  d  V ordinaire.  Was  the  joke  worth  making?  A  picture 
exhibition  critique  by  Fred  Bayham  would,  in  any  case,  have  been 
amusing,  but  it  would  hardly  have  been  in  the  vein  of  that  in 
Chapter  XXII.  of  ‘‘The  Newcomes,”  which  reads  far  too  like  an 
extract  from  Punch.  Thackeray’s  own  almost  boyish  simplicity 
of  character  and  readiness  to  be  amused  had  something  to  do  with 
this;  but  his  early  ‘‘pot-boiling”  writings  for  light  periodicals 
probably  left  their  influence  behind.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
criticising  some  of  Thackeray’s  coarser  portraits,  people  forget 
that  he  is  now  half  a  century  behind  us.  Fred  Bayham,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  not  be  discoverable  in  the  London  world  of  to-day, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  he  existed  in  Thackeray’s  time.  The  writer 
of  a  very  wrongheaded  article  on  Thackeray  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  some  three  or  four  years  since — an  article  little  worthy 
of  the  best  literary  traditions  of  that  review  ^ — quoted  the  reception 
Hobson  Newcome’s  footman  gave  to  Clive  and  the  Colonel  when 
they  called  (Chapter  VII.  of  ‘‘The  Newcomes”),  and  asked 
triumphantly  ‘‘  which  of  our  friends  has  a  servant  with  such 
manners  ?  ’  ’  He  forgot  that  they  were  not  the  sort  of  people 
we  count  among  ‘‘  our  friends  ”  ;  the  Hobson  Newcomes  were 
vulgar  people  with  money — the  very  kind  of  people  to  have  in¬ 
solent  servants ;  and  it  was  more  than  fifty  years  ago ;  advancing 
refinement  of  manners  affects  the  servant  class,  as,  let  us  trust, 

(1)  Thackeray’s  ready  invention  in  significant  names  of  this  kind,  however,  may 
be  recognised  as  a  legitimate  form  of  literary  sport.  One  of  the  best  examples  is 
in  the  messroom  conversation  in  “Vanity  Fair”;  “about  Mademoiselle  Ariane  of 
the  French  Opera,  and  who  had  left  her,  and  how  she  was  consoled  by  Panther 
Carr.”  Why  “  Panther  Carr  ”  ?  A  good  question  for  a  Thackeray  examination 
paper. 

(2)  In  the  view  of  this  critic  “The  Virginians”  was  Thackeray’s  best  work. 
Need  more  be  said? 
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it  does  their  masters.  The  same  consideration  applies  to  other 
incidents  in  Thackeray’s  social  pictures,  which  may  seem  over¬ 
drawn,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  present  day.  Another 
point  which  should  be  taken  into  account  is,  that  Thackeray 
injured  his  owm  conceptions  to  some  extent  by  his  ill-advised 
undertaking  to  illustrate  some  of  his  own  serious  works  ;  “  Vanity 
Fair,”  and  ”  Pendennis  ”  particularly.  With  the  pencil  he  was 
a  capital  caricaturist  and  comic  sketcher,  and  the  illustrations  to 
his  charming  child’s  story,  ”  The  Eose  and  the  Eing,”  are  de¬ 
lightful,  and  just  what  were  wanted.  But  when  he  attempted 
illustrations  to  a  serious  work,  he  spoiled  his  own  conceptions. 
There  is  nothing  overdrawn,  for  instance,  in  the  literary  portrait 
of  Jos  Sedley ;  but  Thackeray’s  marginal  sketch  shows  a  kind  of 
”  Tichborne  Claimant  ”  figure  whom  we  could  hardly  fancy  even 
a  scheming  Becky  consenting  to  take  for  a  husband ;  and  the 
angry  contempt  which  many  people  feel  for  Dobbin’s  awkward¬ 
ness  is  probably  based  a  good  deal  (without  their  knowing  it)  on 
the  unhappy  and  almost  caricatured  sketches  in  which  the  author 
himself  made  the  gallant  officer  do  penance. 

It  may  be  doubted,  also,  whether  the  collective  republication 
of  all  Thackeray’s  shorter  miscellaneous  writings,  mostly  intended 
for  light  periodical  literature,  is  altogether  an  advantage  to  his 
permanent  reputation.  “The  Hoggarty  Diamond,”  and  “The 
Amours  of  Mr.  Deuceace  ”  are,  no  doubt,  masterly  in  their  way; 
and  Charles  Yellowplush’s  Ajeto  !  is  a  bit  of  sport  we  could  ill  spare, 
were  it  only  for  the  toasting  of  “  Bull  wig.”  But  seriously,  are 
any  of  the  “  Snob  Papers  ”  worth  permanent  preservation, 
except  Gray’s  dinner  to  Goldmore?  Any  of  the  “  Sketches  and 
Travels  in  London,”  except  “Going  to  see  a  man  hanged  ”?  I 
used  to  make  another  exception  in  favour  of  the  account  of  the 
Dinner  of  the  Bellowsmenders  Company ;  but  it  did  not  survive 
the  test  of  reading  it  aloud  to  listeners.  And  then  there  is  “  Men’s 
Wives,”  for  instance,  as  well  as  others  of  the  miscellaneous 
studies;  clever  and  (it  must  be  confessed)  rather  unpleasant 
satire,  such  as  it  took  a  clever  man  to  write,  but  hardly  worth 
tacking  to  his  name  permanently.^  Thackeray’s  genuine  great¬ 
ness  rests  on  his  two  historical  novels,  and  on  his  three  most 
prominent  novels  of  modern  life — “  Vanity  Fair,”  “  Pendennis,” 
and  “  The  Newcomes  ”  ;  and  on  the  latter  more  especially  than  on 
the  former.  This  opinion  is,  I  am  aware,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Thackeray  himself,  who  said  that  he  “  wished  to  stand  or  fall 
by  “  Esmond  ”  ;  and  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  popular  verdict, 

(1)  Of  course,  the  public  may  say  they  have  a  right  to  a  complete  edition  of  all 
Thackeray  wrote;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  public  are  to  be  the  arbiters. 
The  question  is,  whether  it  is  best  for  Thackeray. 
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which  usually  cites  “  Esmond  ”  as  the  author’s  masterpiece, 
while  among  literary  critics  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to 
regard  “  Barry  Lyndon  ”  as  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  works. 

I  am  (respectfully)  of  the  mind  that  author,  public,  and  critics 
are  all  mistaken  on  this  score ;  and  that  Thackeray  would  have 
been  a  greater  man  had  he  w’ritten  nothing  but  “  Vanity  Fair  ” 
than  had  he  written  nothing  but  “  Esmond.”  He  himself,  no 
doubt,  was  conscious  that  in  a  literary  sense  ”  Esmond  ”  was 
his  most  finished  work,  and  that  more  thought  and  trouble  had 
gone  to  it  than  went  to  anything  else  he  had  produced ;  it  is  more 
sustained  and  concentrated  in  aim  and  plan  than  any  of  the 
modern-life  novels ;  it  is  free  from  their  occasional  exaggerations 
of  conception  and  expression,  and  it  has  a  greater  and  more 
equable  charm  of  literary  style.  For  the  quality  of  style — that 
quality  which  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  ”  words  in  their  best 
order,”  and  which  claims  our  admiration  not  only  for  the  thing 
said,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  said — is  not  predominant 
in  Thackeray’s  modern-life  novels.  Like  Byron,  he  rises  into 
style  when  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  but  rarely  other¬ 
wise.  All  this  is  an  admission  that  “  Esmond  ”  is  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  finished  work  of  art  than  any  of  the  modern-life  novels ; 
but  if  we  revert  to  the  view  maintained  above,  that  the  novel  in 
its  highest  development  should  be  regarded  as  an  extended  drama 
of  human  action  and  character,  finish  of  artistic  form  wdll  not  in 
itself  settle  the  question  of  priority  of  place.  Such  a  reasoning, 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusions,  would  result  in  putting  Eacine 
above  Shakespeare.  ”  Esmond  ”  is  no  doubt  the  best  historical 
novel  in  the  language ;  in  it  the  author  has  achieved  the  peculiarly 
difficult  task  of  combining  a  graphic  treatment  of  historical  events 
with  a  life-like  and  characteristic  portraiture  of  individuals,  real 
and  imaginary,  while  he  has  avoided  the  snare  which  Scott  fell 
into,  of  attempting  an  archaism  which  could  not  be  maintained  ; 
there  is  just  a  sufficiently  old-fashioned  manner  in  the  writing  to 
create  an  old-time  atmosphere  about  the  narrative,  the  whole  of 
which  is,  in  this  respect,  in  keeping  from  beginning  to  end. 
”  Barry  Lyndon,”  now  that  those  unfortunate  personal  reflections 
are  mostly  cut  out,  is  a  w'ork  of  equally  complete  character  in  its 
way ;  a  masterly  study  of  sustained  irony  combined  with  a  vivid 
sketch  of  a  past  state  of  society  and  manners,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  the  life  of  military  adventurers  on  the  continent  at  that 
period. 

But  remarkable  and  complete  as  these  two  w’orks  are,  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  I  cannot  think  that  they  can  be  held  to  vie 
in  interest  with  such  a  vivid  and  varied  dramatisation  of  human 
character  in  modern  life  as  is  displayed  in  ”  Vanity  Fair,”  and 
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its  two  great  successors  in  the  same  kind,  nor  that  they  afford 
such  a  convincing  display  of  exceptional  genius  and  inspiration. 
It  is  in  respect  of  these  novels  of  modern  life  that  Thackeray’s 
countrymen,  for  the  most  part,  have  hitherto  entirely  failed  to 
do  him  justice.  In  these  he  has  shown  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  a  variety  of  invention  of  human  character,  an  instinctive 
power  of  giving  to  each  personage  his  appropriate  and  character¬ 
istic  utterance,  which,  if  we  cannot  call  it  equal  to,  is  at  least 
analogous  to  that  possessed  hy  Shakespeare.  In  this  sense  he  has 
at  all  events  come  nearer  to  Shakespeare  than  any  other  writer 
in  our  language  has  attained.  Exaggerations  there  are  here  and 
there  :  Lady  Ann  New’come’s  absurdly  w^eak  behaviour  on  coming 
to  Miss  Honeyman’s  lodgings,  for  instance;  the  Major’s  reveren¬ 
tial  tone  in  regard  to  Lady  Clavering’s  furniture,  when  he  found 
it  was  “  the  Lady  Rockminster”  who  had  approved  of  it ex¬ 
aggerations  which  Jane  Austen  wwild  not  have  dropped  into; 
but  then  how  limited  was  her  field  in  comparison  with 
Thackeray’s!  What  a  keenness  of  observation  he  shows,  too. 
even  in  the  host  of  his  minor  characters,  who  merely  come  inci¬ 
dentally  into  the  story ;  how  perfect  is  the  Dowager  Lady 
Rockminster,  for  instance,  the  sensible  and  dignified  old  lady  of 
the  old  school,  with  just  a  little  too  much  of  the  pride  of  caste 
about  her;  Hobson  Newcome  with  oats  in  his  pocket,  playing  the 
country  gentleman  on  ’Change;  Mr.  Giles,  who  dined  at  Hobson 
Newcome’s  when  his  wife  w’oiild  not,  and  his  talk  about  it  on  the 
walk  home  ;  Mr.  Pynsent,  with  his  brusque  and  rather  stupid  but 
well-intended  sincerity;  Captain  Goby,  with  his  sponsorial  re¬ 
sponsibilities — “  Gad  !  I  promised  to  teach  her  her  catechism,  but, 
Gad !  I  haven’t  ”  ;  even  the  infinitesimal  part  of  Grady,  and  his 
objection  when  Altamont  called  to  him  to  keep  out  “  the  play- 
actress  and  her  mother,”  and  that  the  party  was  off — ”  Shall  I  say 
that,  sir?  and  after  I  bought  them  bokays?  ” — a  sentence  which 
exhibits  the  whole  Grady  mind  at  a  stroke  :  these  and  a  thousand 
other  passing  touches,  which  seem  to  come  to  Thackeray  without 
the  slightest  thought  or  effort — just  taken  in  his  stride,  as  it  were, 
and  as  if  he  saw  and  heard  the  people — constitute,  when  summed 
up,  almost  as  remarkable  an  evidence  of  genius  as  the  creation  of 
the  leading  parts  in  his  Human  Comedy. 

But  then  as  to  those  leading  dramatis  personce — they  are  such 
an  unfair  picture  of  society,  you  say?  All  the  able  characters  so 
selfish  and  worldly,  all  the  good  ones  so  weak?  Such  a  cynical 
view  of  life,  you  think?  That  cry  of  cynicism  against  Thackeray 
— to  dispose  of  it  first — is  really  too  stupid  for  one’s  patience  ;  one 
cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the  perceptions  of  the  people  who 
raise  it.  There  never  was  a  writer  whose  love  for  humanity  was 
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more  obvious,  more  genuine,  more  sincere — welling  up  as  it  does, 
from  time  to  time,  in  passages  such  as  those  which  close  Chapters 
XLIV.  and  LIX.  of  “  Pendennis,”  or  Chapter  XXVI.  of  “  The 
Newcomes  ”  ;  passages  which  come  from  the  heart  if  ever  any¬ 
thing  did.  We  see  it  again  in  his  love  for  children  and  boys, 
always  the  index  of  a  warm  and  generous  nature ;  indeed ,  all  his 
life  he  seems  to  have  retained  much  of  the  boy  himself.  But  no¬ 
where  more  strikingly  is  Thackeray’s  love  for  mankind  displayed 
than  in  his  faculty  (and  this  also  how  Shakespearean  a  note !)  of 
recognising  the  possible  spark  of  good  in  a  bad  or  inferior  nature. 
Over  and  over  again  we  come  on  this  trait ;  in  the  lament  of  that 
scoundrel,  Barry  Lyndon,  over  the  remembered  figure  of  his  little 
dead  son,  the  one  being  he  had  ever  loved;  in  poor  Eawdon’s 
sudden  outbreak  to  Lady  Jane  on  the  way  from  the  sponging- 
house — “  You  don’t  know  how  I’m  changed  since  I  knew  you 
and  little  Eaw'dy  ”  ;  in  old  Lady  Kew’s  unexpected  tenderness  to 
Ethel  (at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXXVIII.) ;  even  in  the  kindly  way 
in  which  honest  Captain  Macmurdo  is  disposed  of  :  — 

Old  Mac  was  famous  for  his  good  stories.  He  was  not  exactly  a  lady’s 
man ;  that  is,  men  asked  him  to  dine  rather  at  the  houses  of  their  mistresses 
than  of  their  mothers.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  life  lower,  perhaps,  than 
his;  but  he  was  quite  contented  with  it,  such  as  it  was,  and  led  it  in  perfect 
good  nature,  simplicity,  and  modesty  of  demeanour. 

I  believe  that  this  charge  of  cynicism  is  really  a  kind  of  revenge 
taken  by  the  commonplace  crowd  against  Thackeray  for  having 
told  them  the  truth  about  themselves  too  plainly.  In  inditing  his 
comedy  of  modern  life,  he  was  no  doubt  spurred  to  a  great  extent 
by  a  moral  indignation,  which  had  its  groundwork  in  an  intense 
love  of  truth  and  hatred  of  shams,  and  which  fired  off  its  bolts 
especially  against  two  forms  of  social  humbug — the  hunting  after 
titles  and  worldly  honours,  and  the  prostitution  of  love  and  mar¬ 
riage  at  the  counter  of  finance.  Possibly  he  hammered  at  these 
two  subjects  a  little  too  insistently;  perhaps,  also,  he  w’as  rather 
too  prone  to  buttonhole  the  reader  and  ask  him  if  he  (or  she)  were 
in  this  ov  that  point  any  better  than  other  people.  Yet,  if  the 
snobbism  qui  stupet  in  titulis  is  far  less  blatant  than  formerly — 
is  in  fact  rather  in  bad  odour  now — is  it  not  to  Thackeray  ’s  pro¬ 
test  that  we  owe  this  reform?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  is  his 
satire  against  loveless  and  interested  marriages  any  less  needed 
now  than  when  he  delivered  it?  And,  as  to  the  heartlessness  of 
conventional  society,  w'hich  moved  Laura  Pendennis  to  say  to  her 
husband — “  What  a  dreadful  place  this  great  world  of  yours  is, 
Arthur;  where  husbands  do  not  seem  to  care  for  their  wives, 
where  mothers  do  not  love  their  children,  where  children  love 
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their  nurses  best  is  that  out  of  date?  Why,  it  is  only  the  other 
day  that  I  heard  of  a  young  fashionable  married  woman  apologis¬ 
ing  to  a  visitor  for  the  crying  of  her  child,  who  had  been  brought 
in  to  be  exhibited,  by  saying,  quite  simply — “  You  see,  he  does  not 
know  me.”  Had  not  Society,  in  place  of  sneering  at  Thackeray, 
better  try  to  learn  the  lesson  he  taught — still  in  great  part  un¬ 
learned  ? 

And  is  it  not  to  this  same  feeling  of  retaliation  that  we  owe  some 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  popular  depreciation  of  Thackeray’s  char¬ 
acters,  as  being  either  weak  or  wicked?  Partly,  perhaps,  it  is  that 
people  do  not  fully  appreciate  Thackeray’s  principle  in  fiction, 
which  was  to  paint  life  as  it  is  lived,  not  to  invent  romantic  heroes 
and  heroines.  Amelia  is  no  doubt  a  weak  little  woman  (he  wanted 
such  a  figure  partly  as  a  foil  to  Becky),  though  she  astonished 
Becky  not  a  little  by  her  dignity  of  rebuke  in  that  fine  scene  after 
the  departure  of  the  troops  from  Brussels ;  but  she  is  a  perfectly 
natural  character,  so  much  so  that  there  are  few  among  us,  per¬ 
haps,  who  cannot  recall  some  one  whom  she  reminds  us  of.  But 
when  women  speak  sneeringly  of  Laura  Pendennis  as  a  common¬ 
place  and  merely  goody-goody  person,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that 
the  real  explanation  of  this  tone  about  her  is  that  they  feel  their 
own  hearts  and  lives  rebuked  before  her  simple  yet  adorable  lofti¬ 
ness  of  character.  If  it  is  not  this,  the  reason  must  lie  in  Bacon’s 
theory,  that  though  the  crowd  may  look  “  with  astonishment  and 
admiration”  on  virtues  of  the  lower  and  middle  order,  ‘‘of  the 
highest  virtues  they  have  no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all.”  So  far 
from  being  weak,  wherever  Laura  appears  she  dominates  all 
around  her  by  sheer  nobility,  sweetness,  and  truth  of  character. 
Is  she  weak  in  that  fine  scene  w'here  Arthur  Pendennis  offered, 
with  a  kind  of  condescension,  his  would-be  blase  affection  to  the 
young  girl  in  the  hat  and  garden  gloves,  and  received  from  her  a 
lesson  on  the  true  meaning  of  love  which  must  have  sent  Master 
Pen  back  to  the  house  feeling  rather  small  ?  Is  she  weak  when , 
in  her  sweet,  serious  way,  and  against  the  promptings  of  her  own 
heart,  she  recalls  Pendennis  to  the  duty  which  lay  with  him  in 
respect  of  Blanche  Amory ,  after  the  discovery  of  the  latter’s  birth? 
Is  she  weak  when  she  gives  that  simple  but  all-sufficient  answer  to 
Ethel  Newcome’s  worldly  banter — ‘‘  ‘I  know  what  you  are  think¬ 
ing,  Madam.’  ‘  I  am  thinking,’  said  Laura,  blushing  and  bowing 
her  head,  ‘  I  am  thinking,  if  it  pleases  God  to  give  me  children,  I 
should  like  to  live  at  home  at  Eairoaks  ’  ”  ;  with  that  one  quiet 
stroke  demolishing  the  fashionable  house  of  cards  and  opening 
the  gates  of  the  sacred  temple  of  life.  Laura  Pendennis  was  not 
a  genius — was  not  meant  to  be  one ;  she  w’as  Thackeray’s  ideal  of 
the  ‘‘  perfect  w'oman,  nobly  planned  ”  ;  and  it  is  an  eternal  honour 
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to  any  writer  that  he  should  have  conceived  and  worked  out  such 
an  ideal,  and  women  ought  to  reverence  his  memory  for  it. 

Not  less  striking  in  its  way  is  the  figure  of  that  other  less  fault¬ 
less  heroine,  the  beautiful  proud  girl  born  into  the  midst  of  a  life 
of  shams  and  conventionalities  ;  constantly  betraying,  by  flashes,  a 
certain  contempt  for  it ;  struggling  long  between  her  own  innate 
nobility  and  womanly  feeling,  and  the  temptations  of  wealth  and 
fashion ;  finally  rising  to  a  higher  life  through  the  schooling  of 
social  misfortune  and  disgrace.  With  all  her  faults,  there  is 
always  a  noble  bearing  about  Ethel  Newnome ;  the  remembrance 
of  her  gives  a  certain  consecration  to  the  unlovely  streets  of  old 
Mayfair ;  one  walks  about  them  (or  the  present  writer  used  to  do 
so)  with  a  fancy  of  possibly  meeting  her  in  the  flesh.  With  what 
truth  and  feeling  too,  has  Thackeray  painted  that  often  enacted 
soul’s  tragedy,  the  apparently  hopeless  love  of  a  fine  and  high- 
spirited,  but  poor  and  rather  humbly  born  3'Oung  man,  for  the 
beautiful  goddess  w'ho  seems  placed  by  circumstances  so  far  out 
of  his  reach ;  the  little  kindnesses  that  have  to  be  made  so  much 
of  in  memory;  the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair.  “  The  sar¬ 
castic  dodge  is  the  best,”  says  poor  Clive,  in  one  of  his  feverish 
talks  wdth  his  friend ;  ‘  ‘  that  puzzles  her ;  that  would  beat  her  if 
I  could  go  on  with  it.  But  there  comes  a  tone  of  her  sweet  voice, 
a  look  out  of  those  killing  grey  eyes,  and  all  my  frame  is  in  a  thrill 
and  a  tremble.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  more  keenly  the 
impression  of  the  glamour  and  fascination  of  great  beauty ;  of  the 
anguish  of  passionate  and  unrequited  love. 

It  is  a  popular  idea,  again,  that  Colonel  Newcome  is  a  simple¬ 
ton.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  must  surely  have  overlooked 
the  Coramander-in-Chief’s  general  orders  in  granting  leave  to 
Colonel  Newcome,  when  Sir  George  Hustler  “  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  sense  of  the  great  and  meritorious  services  of 
this  most  distinguished  officer,  who  has  left  his  regiment  in  the 
highest  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency.”  The  Colonel  was  no 
fool  in  his  profession,  at  all  events.  He  did  two  foolish  things; 
undertaking  business  operations  which  he  did  not  properly  under¬ 
stand,  and  standing  for  Parliament ;  but  he  was  egged  into  them 
both,  in  the  one  case  by  rascals,  in  the  other  by  friends  who  he 
modestly  thought  were  better  judges  than  himself.  The  fact  is, 
not  that  he  was  a  simpleton,  but  that  he  was  a  simple-minded 
man;  the  tw'o  characters  are  as  wdde  as  the  poles  asunder,  though 
there  seem  to  be  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  world  who  cannot 
see  the  difference.  It  is  significant  that  it  is  only  the  vulgar 
and  snobbish  actors  in  the  story  who  thought  Colonel  Newcome 
stupid ;  we  know  how  dear  Laura  loved  him  ;  and  the  gentle  Lady 
Ann,  who,  though  not  a  powerful  intellect,  always  shows  the  deli- 
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cacy  of  feeling  of  a  true  lady,  if  she  did  not  quite  understand, 
respected  and  liked  Colonel  Newcome  from  the  first.  The  Colonel 
was  a  simpleton  to  Barnes  Newcome,  no  doubt ;  are  we  to  adopt 
the  standard  of  Barnes  Newcome  in  judging  of  character?  Unless 
we  do,  the  right  estimate  of  Colonel  Newcome’s  character  as  drawn 
by  Thackeray  may  be  summed  up  in  the  conclusion  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  finest  and  most  eloquent  sermon  ever  preached  on  the 
text,  “  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God.”  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Colonel,  the  popular  theory  that 
Thackeray’s  good  people  are  all  weak  surely  receives  a  knockdown 
blow  from  George  Warrington,  the  truest  and  noblest  gentleman, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  hale  intellects,  portrayed  in 
modern  fiction.  His  character  alone,  one  would  think,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  those  who  assert  that  Thackeray  only  showed  at 
his  best  in  the  portraiture  of  bad  or  foolish  characters.  As  all 
womanly  women  ought  to  thank  Thackeray  for  Laura  Pendennis, 
so  should  all  manly  men  be  grateful  to  him  for  George  Warrington. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  some  of  his  leading  characters,  and 
of  their  influence  on  one  another,  as  if  they  were  real  people,  for 
indeed  they  all  seem  to  be  so — Lord  Steyne,  whose  every  speech 
tells — “  The  richly  dressed  figure  of  the  wicked  nobleman,  on 
which  no  expense  has  been  spared  ”  ;  Lady  Kew,  worldly,  witty, 
and  heartless;  Lord  Kew,  erring  and  good-natured;  Pendennis, 
whose  career  typifies  that  of  the  average  well-meaning  man  with 
average  virtues  and  weaknesses;  Mr.  Smee,  R.A.,  talking  shop 
and  making  up  to  possible  clients;  M.  de  Castillonnes,  with  his 
ridiculous  French  posing  and  hatred  of  ‘  ‘  Angleterre  ’  ’ ;  Mrs. 
Hobson  Newcome,  with  her  virtue  and  her  Royal  Institution  lec¬ 
tures,  and  aesthetic  and  literary  “  At  Homes  ”  ;  Barnes,  with  his 
superficial  polish  and  absolute  littleness  of  soul;  these  and  a 
hundred  others  who  play  their  parts,  small  or  large,  in  Thackeray’s 
“  Comedie  Humaine  ” — are  they  not  all  living  personages,  clear- 
cut  and  recognisable ;  people  whom  we  have  met  or  might  meet? 
And  as  to  that  remarkable  creation.  Major  Pendennis — as  a  study 
of  a  character  whom  we  wholly  despise  and  yet  cannot  help  half 
liking,  is  it  not  an  intellectual  effort  which  may  fairly  be  compared 
with  Falstaff?  And  are  w'e  to  be  asked  to  place  beside,  or  above, 
these  living  creations,  the  conventional  puppets  of  the  ‘ ‘  Repartee  ” 
and  “Conundrum”  school  of  novelists?  Are  their  personages 
like  living  beings,  such  as  we  can  meet  in  our  daily  life?  Possibly 
Thackeray  was  not  a  philosophic  thinker ;  possibly  he  was  not  a 
finished  or  consummate  literary  stylist.  But  for  insight  into 
human  nature,  for  depth  and  fulness  of  human  sympathy,  for 
power  and  variety  in  character-painting,  he  stands  absolutely 
alone  among  English  writers  of  fiction. 

H.  Heathcotb  Statham. 


SPAIN:  YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY. 


A  KETROSPECT, 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Spain  goes  back  to  the  days  before 
the  Northern  Railway  was  finished,  and  the  jouniey  from  France 
was  made  by  diligence  between  Bayonne  and  Pampelona.  An 
exciting  experience  it  was,  perched  in  the  high  coupe,  with  a  team 
of  mules,  never  less  than  ten  or  twelve,  always  at  full  gallop, 
tearing,  up  and  down  hill  alike,  through  the  precipitous  passes; 
under  the  groves  of  chestnut  and  oak,  past  the  prosperous-looking 
villages  and  farms,  with  their  pastures  dotted  over  with  long- 
fleeced  merino  sheep.  On  all  sides  a  healthy  people  brimming 
over  with  animal  spirits  and  the  mere  joy  of  life.  Perhaps  the 
recollection  of  this  entry  into  Spain  carried  one  through  the  bare 
plains  of  the  central  tableland,  with  an  equanimity  which  is 
wanting  to  the  prosaic  railway  traveller  of  to-day. 

At  that  time  Isabel  II.  was  apparently  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne,  surrounded  by  her  noted  Camarilla,  consisting  of  Sor 
Patricinio,  the  famous  bleeding  nun — minus  her  stigmata,  how¬ 
ever,  that  fraud  having  been  exposed  by  Espartero’s  simple  device 
of  tying  her  hands  behind  her  back  until  the  wounds  healed — 
Padre  Claret,  the  extremely  complaisant  confessor  of  the  Queen, 
the  Marques  de  Gregorio,  her  physician,  and  the  “  Polio  Real  ”  of 
the  moment,  whoever  he  might  be.  These  were  the  absolute 
rulers  of  once-proud  Spain  ! 

About  that  time  Pius  IX.  had  thought  it  well  to  send  her 
Spanish  Majesty  the  Golden  Rose,  emblem  of  purity ! 

The  Madrid  of  that  day  lay  literally  within  the  Santa  Barbara, 
and  the  Atocha  Gates  in  one  direction,  the  Puerta  de  Alcala,  and 
the  Royal  Palace  on  the  other.  Of  the  latter,  only  one  wing  was 
finished,  and  builder’s  rubbish  littered  the  courtyard  by  which 
the  Queen  entered. 

At  the  foot  of  the  sharp  bluff  on  which  the  Palace  stands,  the 
Manzanares  rushes  along,  a  wide  and  turbid  river  during  the 
rainy  seasons,  or  while  the  snows  on  the  Guadarramas  are  melting, 
and  in  summer  may  be  stepped  over  with  ease ;  bearing  testimony 
to  the  old  jest  that  the  bed  of  the  river  used  to  be  watered  to  lay 
the  dust  when  the  King  went  hunting  in  the  Pardo.  This  was  at 
once  the  washtub  and  the  drying-ground  of  Madrid. 

Half-a-dozen  one-horsed  omnibuses  trundled  slowly  about  the 
ill-paved  streets,  with  a  fair  service  of  cabs,  drawn  by  as  strange- 
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looking  animals  as  could  by  courtesy  be  called  horses.  The  narrow 
streets,  however,  and  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  then,  as  now,  the  heart 
of  the  city,  were  filled  day  and  night  by  a  motley  and  picturesque 
throng,  all  talking,  gesticulating,  singing,  and  using  strong  lan¬ 
guage  to  their  beasts  of  burden ;  while  the  tinkling  of  innumerable 
bells  decorating  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys,  with  the  deep  clang 
of  the  heavy  bronze  carried  by  the  oxen,  made  up  a  continual 
hubbub  which  had,  at  least,  nothing  sad  or  depressing  about  it. 

The  costumes  were  infinitely  varied  and  picturesque.  Gallegoi 
gesticulating  and  disputing  round  the  large  fountain  in  the  Puerta 
del  Sol — long  since  removed  to  make  room  for  a  network  of  trams 
— or  carrying  their  odd  little  barrels  of  w’ater  on  their  shoulders; 
Asturiauas,  the  nurses  of  the  upper  classes,  in  the  brilliant  dress  of 
their  province;  itinerant  fishsellers  in  the  costume  of  Yiscaya, 
Andaluces,  and  Toreros,  the  latter  always  to  be  recognised  by  the 
tiny  pigtail  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  gipsies,  with  every  hue  of 
the  rainbow  in  their  costume,  and  covered  with  jewellery;  all 
these  with  the  gaily  decorated  harness  of  the  country  people’s 
mules  and  donkeys,  each  with  its  brilliantly  coloured  “manta,”  or 
perhaps  so  completely  covered  by  the  huge  nets  full  of  luscious 
melons,  that  only  the  head  and  feet  of  the  animal  were  visible, 
the  men  with  gorgeously  lined  “  capa  ”  flung  over  one  shoulder,  the 
gay  flash  of  the  ever-fluttering  fan,  and  the  fresh  flower  nestling 
coquettishly  in  the  light  “  velo  ”  of  the  younger  women,  made  up 
a  scene  of  colour,  light,  gaiety,  and  movement,  in  the  brilliant 
Spanish  sun,  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  has 
almost  vanished  from  the  streets  of  the  cosmopolitan  Madrid  of 
to-day. 

But  when  it  rained  !  Open  gutter  spouts,  carried  a  foot  or  two 
beyond  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  poured  a  deluge  on  the  heads  of  the 
foot  passengers  on  the  pavements,  and  often  threatened  to  break 
in  the  roofs  of  cabs  and  carriages  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
Fortunately  the  rain  never  came  unexpectedly. 

In  the  evenings,  except  during  the  wunter,  the  Prado  was  one 
large  reunion,  divided  into  innumerable  private  “  tertulias.”  Here 
one  would  find  large  groups  of  friends  seated  in  circles,  others 
would  be  promenading,  the  long  trains  of  the  women  sending  up 
clouds  of  dust  far  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd ;  for  this  was  before 
the  splendid  service  of  water  from  the  Guadarramas  had  come  into 
use,  and  the  air  on  that  vast  plateau,  2,400  feet  above  sea-level, 
was  so  dry  that  unless  one  followed  the  fashion  of  the  Madridlenas 
and  steeped  one’s  hair  in  oil,  or  the  juice  of  the  quince,  it  broke 
off  like  tinder  under  the  brush. 

It  is  true  that  the  Prado  and  the  Paseo  of  the  Fuente  Castellana — 
a  very  small  section  of  the  present  Promenade — were  watered,  after 
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a  fashion,  but  it  was  a  primitive  one !  A  huge  barrel  placed  on  a 
rude  cart  was  driven  slowly  down  the  middle  of  the  road.  From 
the  back  depended  a  long,  flexible  leather  pipe,  reaching  to  the 
ground.  A  man  followed  some  distance  behind  the  cart,  and  by 
means  of  a  long  rope  attached  to  it,  whisked  this  pipe,  from  which 
the  water  poured  in  a  broad  stream,  from  side  to  side,  and  thus  to 
some  extent  spread  it  about.  From  a  little  distance  the  whole 
affair  had  the  appearance  of  an  angry  monster  lashing  its  tail. 

The  lletiro  was  irrigated  by  “  norias.”  One  sees  pictures  of 
antique  Indian  arrangements  exactly  similar.  A  long  chain  of 
earthenware  jars  pass  over  a  large  wheel  into  a  well;  as  they 
come  up,  the  few  drops  of  water  they  contain  are  emptied  automati¬ 
cally  into  a  trough  as  the  jars  pass  downwards  over  the  wheel 
again,  a  process  so  slow  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  trees 
and  shrubs  took  but  little  notice  of  it.  The  wheel  was  turned 
by  a  mule  pacing  slowly  round  the  mouth  of  the  well,  the  pole 
which  connected  the  two  being  a  young  tree  almost  in  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  had  been  felled. 

Madrid  boasted  of  but  two  hotels,  the  “  Embajadores  ”  and  the 
“  Inglaterra.”  The  last  occupied  the  building  once  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  “  Holy  Office  ” :  later  it  became  the  French 
Embassy. 

Society  functions,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  “  tertulias,”  in 
the  houses  of  the  upper  classes,  on  stated  evenings  in  the  week. 
To  these  informal  “  At  Homes  ”  resorted  the  friends  who  formed 
the  circle,  or  “tertulia,”  of  the  particular  hostess,  without  any 
special  invitation  other  than  the  formal  offer  of  “  Your  house  ” 
(Su  casa  de  listed),  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  or  when  a  new 
guest  was  introduced. 

Card  tables  there  always  were,  sometimes  dancing,  sometimes 
only  small  talk.  And  small  it  certainly  was!  Yery  often  there 
were  no  refreshments,  or  at  best,  chocolate,  or  “  azucarillas  ”  and 
cold  water,  and,  occasionally,  tea.  The  ladies  wore  what  we  con¬ 
sider  morning  dress,  which  was  also  customary  in  every  part 
of  the  Opera  House  except  in  the  boxes. 

Dinners  and  suppers  were  unusual,  except  in  the  houses  of 
foreign  residents,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
nobility.  Yearly  balls  were  given  at  the  Palace  and  in  the  houses 
of  the  principal  Grandes.  During  Carnival  and  in  mid-Lent  there 
were  always  masqued  balls  at  the  theatres,  but  only  those  at  the 
Teatro  Real,  or  Opera  House,  were  frequented  by  society.  These 
the  Queen  and  her  Court  generally  attended,  and  were  easily 
recognised  under  the  domino  and  half-mask,  the  universal  costume 
of  ladies.  The  Carnival,  which  was  held  on  the  Prado,  was  not, 
as  a  rule,  very  brilliant.  Here  only  men  were  allowed  to  mask, 
VOl,.  LXX.V.  N.E.  U  U 
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and  great  sums  were  sometimes  spent  by  the  gilded  youth  of 
Madrid  in  elaborate  costumes,  generally  those  of  women,  and 
much  of  the  fun  consisted  in  the  visits  paid  to  the  houses  of  those 
known  or  unknown  to  them  by  these  revellers,  before  the  hour  for 
the  general  muster  on  the  Paseos  of  the  Prado  and  the  Puente 
Castellana. 

There  were  many  houses  in  Madrid  at  that  time,  hospitably 
open  to  almost  any  English  people  who  happened  to  be  living  in 
the  capital  at  the  time,  or  even  merely  passing  through  it,  and  a 
very  curious  collection  they  frequently  were !  The  Countess  of 
Monti  jo’s  “tertulia”  was  noted  for  this  peculiarity,  causing  her 
daughter,  the  Empress  of  the  French,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her 
beauty  and  fame,  to  declare,  with  disgust,  that  it  was  merely  the 
“  tertulia  ”  of  the  Salon  del  Prado  “  cubierta  ”  (under  cover). 

The  first,  second,  and  many  succeeding  impressions  of  Madrid 
at  this  time  were  the  odd  mixture  of  great  splendour  with  abject 
tawdriness.  The  Queen  never  went  out  without  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  six  horses  to  her  carriage,  an  empty  “  carriage  of  respect  ” 
behind,  with  an  equal  number;  her  suite  following  in  the  same 
style,  with  a  whole  cavalcade  of  equerries,  outriders,  &c. 

The  little  Infante,  afterwards  Alfonso  XII.,  drove  about  in 
equal  state.  Six  horses  were  needed  to  convey  his  perambulator 
or  his  toys  to  the  Buen  Retiro,  and  on  gala  days  the  gorgeous 
draping  and  pluming  of  the  horses  of  the  Royal  carriages,  and  of 
those  of  the  nobility,  and  the  magnificent  embroideries  hung  out 
from  the  windows  and  balconies,  were  things  to  be  remembered. 

Whenever  a  Royal  carriage,  even  if  empty,  passed  a  barrack 
the  sentry  saluted  on  his  bugle,  and  the  guard  turned  out;  as 
Madrid  was  full  of  barracks,  and  also  full  of  Royal  carriages 
driving  about  some  of  the  innumerable  Infantes,  relations  of  the 
King  or  Queen,  the  place  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  trumpeting,  and 
the  guard  had  little  else  to  do  but  turn  out  and  in  again ;  like  the 
Government  employes. 

We  were  told  that  Spaniards  loved  this  display,  and  would  never 
be  content  without  it. 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  went  the  most  extraordinary 
squalor.  The  unfinished  Palace,  with  its  shabby  entrance  court 
encumbered  with  rubbish,  the  plaster  lions  in  front  of  the  “  Con- 
greso  de  los  Diputados,”  showing  the  ravages  of  many  a  street 
brawl,  plaster  pealing  unabashed  off  the  public  buildings  and  the 
Palaces  of  the  Grandes,  while  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  last 
fluttered  the  weekly  wash  of  evident  poverty  !  The  explanation  of 
this  was,  however,  that  with  the  charity  so  usual  among  Spaniards, 
old  dependants  and  servants  of  the  family  were  given  free  quarters 
in  the  top  storeys  of  the  master’s  house,  and  with  proud  disregard 
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of  appearances,  also  a  peculiarity  of  the  nation,  they  hung  out 
their  tattered  shirts  and  yellow  petticoats  unreproved  and  un¬ 
abashed  !  Some  of  these  houses  of  the  nobility  were  tawdry  to  a 
remarkable  degree;  mere  stucco  fronts  with  painted  imitations  of 
mouldings  and  ornament,  looking  like  a  belated  side  scene  of  a 
theatre  accidentally  found  abroad  in  full  daylight. 

The  churches  were  no  better.  There  was  not  one  that  would 
compare  with  a  third-rate  building  for  the  service  of  religion  in 
any  small  town  in  France  or  Italy.  Internally,  they  were  dirty, 
tawdry,  and  miserable. 

The  rents  of  the  flats — for  there  were  no  “  Casas  Palacios  ”  or 
private  houses  at  that  time — depended  on  whether  there  were  any 
fireplaces  in  them.  In  the  older  ones  the  sun  was  depended  on  for 
warmth,  supplemented  by  the  “brasero,”  a  large,  shallow  metal 
basin  filled  with  burning  charcoal,  and  generally  placed  under  the 
dining  table. 

Even  in  the  best  houses  a  brick  stove  containing  three  or  four 
wells  filled  with  charcoal  was  all  that  was  provided  for  cooking. 
When  roasting  was  desired,  the  meat  was  placed  in  an  iron  dish 
closely  covered,  and  buried  in  the  embers — excellent  cooking  it 
was,  too,  if  one  had  the  luck  to  find  a  cook  acquainted  with  French 
dishes !  In  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  stood  the  “  tenaja,”  or  water 
barrel,  daily  filled  by  the  gallego,  who  brought  as  many  little 
barrels  from  the  nearest  fountain  as  you  chose  to  pay  for.  Coals 
cost  £5  a  ton,  and  wood  for  burning  in  an  open  grate  was  still 
more  expensive. 

But  even  then  things  had  improved.  An  English  officer  of  De 
Lacy  Evans’  force,  of  1833,  who  had  elected  to  make  his  home 
in  Spain,  would  tell  of  the  Madrid  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
which  showed  that  it  had  already  made  considerable  progress.  It 
had  been  a  mere  mass  of  grim,  blank  walls,  with  nunnery  windows 
and  iron-sheeted  doors.  Where  the  Hotel  de  Paris  now  stands  at 
the  corner  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  even  in  my  day,  stood  the  remains 
of  one  of  these  dismal  old  monasteries. 

In  1835  Mendizabel,  the  Liberal  Minister  of  Christina’s 
Eegency,  carried  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  first  let 
light  into  many  dark  places.  But  even  in  1865  there  were  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  convents  in  Madrid.  Within  the 
memories  of  Englishmen  then  living,  in  the  capital  of  Spain  it  had 
been  impossible  for  a  heretic  to  obtain  sepulchre.  English  sub¬ 
jects  had  been  buried  in  the  dead  of  night  in  stables,  beneath  the 
stall  of  a  vicious  horse,  and  in  other  strange  places,  to  prevent 
desecration ;  latterly  an  English  cemetery  had  been  conceded,  but 
it  was  enclosed  within  high  walls,  and  battlemented  like  a 
fortress. 
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Even  in  my  day  it  was  necessary  to  kneel  in  the  mud,  if  mud 
there  happened  to  be,  if  one  were  unlucky  enough  to  encounter 
the  procession  carrying  the  Host  to  a  sick  person.  Hence,  at  the 
tinkling  of  the  little  bell  carried  in  advance,  there  was  wont  to  he 
a  general  stampede,  cabs,  carriages,  and  foot  passengers  all  flying 
from  “  Su  Majestad”;  the  former  because  the  priests  had  the  right 
to  take  possession  of  any  vehicle  they  might  meet,  turn  out  the 
occupant,  and  enter  it  themselves. 

Isabel  II.,  when  desirous  of  recalling  her  waning  popularity, 
would  arrange  to  meet  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
would  alight  from  her  carriage  and  six,  giving  it  up  to  the  priests, 
and  would  follow  on  foot  to  the  house  of  the  dying  one. 

Then,  indeed,  the  Government  newspapers  would  call  on  the 
gods  to  witness  such  a  token  of  piety  and  humility;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  was  taken  in,  or  even  impressed,  by  the 
theatrical  display. 

In  those  days  every  change  of  ministry  was  effected  by  a  “  pro- 
nunciamiento,”  the  Cortes  being,  in  fact,  elected  by  the  ministry 
of  the  hour,  and  “  only  a  convenient  constitutional  cloak  to  cover 
the  reality  of  a  despotic  government.” 

On  the  pretext  that  a  disturbance  was  imminent,  Jfarvaez,  the 
Queen’s  favourite  Minister,  would  shoot  down  unoffending  Madrid- 
lenos  in  the  streets  like  rabbits,  and  the  plaster  lions  before  the 
Congreso  would  become  a  little  more  battered.  On  April  10th, 
1865,  what  was  subsequently  known  as  “  the  massacre  of  San 
Daniel  ”  took  place,  on  the  occasion  of  the  students  of  the 
University  having  dared  to  ask  leave  to  serenade  a  popular  rector 
who  had  been  turned  out  of  office,  as  they  considered,  unjustly. 

This  was  one  of  the  nails  in  the  coffin  of  Isabel’s  reign ;  though 
it  was  not  till  three  years  later  that  the  hateful  yoke  was  thrown 
off,  and  not  then  until  the  dreaded  Narvaez  had  died  in  his  bed. 
Of  him  it  was  told  that  when  he  was  dying  his  confessor  urged 
him  to  forgive  his  enemies.  “Enemies?”  he  replied,  “I  have 
none  !  I  have  shot  them  all.” 

From  1863  to  1868,  when  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty 
took  place,  there  was  one  long  series  of  “  pronunciamientos,” 
abortive  insurrections,  and  intermediate  reigns  of  terror,  but 
during  all  that  time  dissatisfaction  with  the  Queen  and  hatred 
of  her  Camarilla  grew  apace,  and  the  nation  was  gradually 
awakening  to  the  determination  to  take  its  destiny  in  its  own 
hands. 

Some  idea  of  the  ordinary  excitements  of  Madrid  life  at  that 
time  we  realised,  when,  after  one  of  these  innumerable  affairs,  our 
old  majordomo  quietly  informed  us  that  during  the  shooting  in 
the  streets,  Gonzales  Bravo — the  hated  lieutenant  of  Narvaez — 
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Lad  becu  afraid  that  (.be  people  were  going  to  win,  and  be  had  had 
a  hiding  place  made  in  the  wall  of  his  dining-room  during  the 
night,  covered  by  a  large  bureau.  Our  flat  happened  to  be  the 
next  above  that  occupied  by  Bravo,  and  the  windows  looking  into  a 
small  “  patio,”  commanded  a  view  of  these  operations.  It  seems 
the  old  butler  had  spent  the  whole  night  in  watching,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  keenest  regret  that  the  disturbance  had  been,  as  usual, 
put  down  by  unlimited  shooting,  and  he  had  lost  the  opportunity, 
for  which  he  had  been  hoping,  of  handing  the  minister  over  to  the 
mob.  “  They  would  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb,”  he  remarked, 
as  he  was  quietly  serving  the  wine  at  our  dinner  table !  As  the 
catastrophe  would  have  taken  place  under  our  very  eyes,  we  were 
constrained  to  rejoice  that  Gonzales  Bravo  had  escaped  that  time. 

Medical  science  and  sanitation  shared  the  backwardness  of  all 
else  in  the  Spain  of  Isabel  II.  In  the  autumn  of  1865  it  was 
visited  by  a  severe  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera.  There  had  been 
isolated  cases  even  in  Madrid,  which  had  proudly  declared  herself 
free  from  all  fear  of  the  disease,  all  July,  and  in  some  of  the 
southern  provinces  it  had  assumed  alarming  proportions ;  but  the 
Goveniment,  while  doing  nothing  to  avert  the  danger,  had  sup¬ 
pressed  all  reports,  and  it  was  not  till  October  that  it  came  upon 
“  La  Corte  ”  like  a  thunder  clap. 

The  hot  weather  had  lasted  unusually  long,  the  air  was  heavy, 
a  condition  almost  unknown  in  that  high  position.  Everyone 
was  longing  for  the  autumn  rains.  On  Sunday,  October  7th,  they 
came  !  A  day  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  The 
heavens  seemed  to  have  opened,  the  water  descended  literally  in 
torrents;  a  day  of  singular  depression,  although  everyone  hoped 
that  with  the  rain  all  fear  of  cholera  would  vanish.  In  the 
morning  the  terrible  facts  could  no  longer  be  hidden.  Cholera 
had  leaped  like  a  tiger  on  the  doomed  city !  There  had  been 
one  thousand  and  eleven  deaths  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  a 
population  of  little  more  than  300,000 !  When  it  became  known 
the  stampede  from  Madrid  was  extraordinary.  In  the  next  few 
days  80,000  people  had  fled  by  the  northern  railway  alone;  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  had  to  be  kept  at  the  station  to  preserve 
order,  the  people  fought  like  wild  beasts  to  get  tickets  for  “  any¬ 
where  !  anywhere !  ” 

It  was  living  in  actuality  the  descriptions  of  the  Plague  in 
London.  The  people  dropped  dead  or  dying  in  the  streets;  day 
and  night  dead-carts  were  going  from  house  to  house,  and  in  the 
lower  quarters  the  children  were  brought  out  by  the  basketful; 
there  was  one  continuous  file  of  carts  between  the  city  and  the 
cemeteries,  while  in  the  streets  huge  fires  were  kept  burning  day 
and  night.  Sometimes  whole  families  were  carried  off,  and  if  one 
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did  not  see  or  hear  of  a  friend  for  a  couple  of  days,  inquiry  was 
made,  for  as  the  corpses  were  removed  by  the  municipal  authorities 
within  an  hour,  one’s  nearest  neighbour  might  very  well  be  dead 
and  buried  before  one  heard  of  his  illness. 

Bleeding,  blistering,  and  the  withholding  of  food  was  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  doctors.  Those  who  remained  in  the  infected  city 
behaved  most  nobly,  forming  themselves  into  societies  for  visiting 
and  nursing  the  sufferers.  Many  priests  w’ere  absolutely  heroic 
in  their  self-devotion  during  this  dreadful  time. 

The  epidemic  passed,  and  Madrid  became  healthy  again,  but 
the  Court  remained  in  La  Granja,  afraid  to  venture  into  the 
devastated  capital.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  December  14th  that  the 
Queen  made  what  she  intended  to  be  a  State  entry  into  Madrid. 
This  was  another  nail  in  the  coffin.  The  people  did  not  forget; 
and  the  Press  openly  contrasted  her  conduct  with  that  of  the  so- 
called  “  heretic  ”  King  of  Italy,  who  had  been  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  but  who  had  left  the  security  of  his  own  Palace 
to  travel  far  and  near  over  roads  devastated  by  floods  to  console 
and  succour  his  people  suffering  from  the  same  scourge. 

Up  to  this  time,  as  Antonio  Gallenga  points  out  in  his  “  Iberian 
Reminiscences,”  the  different  phases  of  party  warfare  had  been 
nothing  more  than  changes  of  ministry.  “  It  was  a  Narvaez  turn¬ 
ing  out  an  O’Donnell,  an  O’Donnell  turning  out  a  Naiwaez.” 
Now  the  current  of  public  opinion  was  setting  steadily  in  another, 
and  more  serious,  direction.  “  Here  we  are,”  said  a  Spanish 
politician  of  the  day,  “  Moderados,  Escallados,  Progresistas,  y 
compania.”  “  There  is  not  one  principle  in  the  whole  world  on  which 
we  do  not  disagree  toto  ccelo;  and  yet  there  is  one  point  on  which 
we  are  fully  and  thoroughly  of  one  mind,  and  that  is  that  there 
can  never  be  rest,  'peace,  nor  welfare  in  Spain  so  long  as  Isabel  II. 
is  on  the  throne!  ”  When  a  nation  has  so  made  up  its  mind,  and 
even  its  contending  politicians  are  agreed,  the  end  it  has  in  view 
is  not  far  off. 

In  those  days  the  emancipated  female  had  scarcely  made  her¬ 
self  of  much  account  in  England,  and  Spanish  women  were  much 
more  in  leading-strings  than  our  own ;  but  nothing  was  more  sur¬ 
prising  than  the  freedom  with  which  subjects  were  discussed  in 
mixed  society  which  would  have  been  relegated  to  men’s  clubs  in 
England;  and  young  girls  would  take  part  in  discussions  which, 
with  us,  would  never  have  been  mentioned  in  their  presence. 

There  was  absolutely  no  reticence ;  the  successive  lovers  of  the 
Queen  were  quite  freely  named ;  as  soon  as  a  new  “  Polio  Real  ” 
appeared  on  the  scenes,  every  one  knew  all  about  him ;  the  decora¬ 
tions  and  titles  given  to  the  outgoing  favourite  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  without  any  trace  of  disguise,  and  when  announcements 
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were  made  in  all  the  newspapers  of  an  expected  addition  to  the 
Eoyal  Family,  and  three  days  “  Gala”  was  ordered  to  celebrate  the 
“  happy  anticipation,”  remarks  were  made  which  left  nothing  to 
the  imagination,  and  the  gradual  descent  of  the  successive  lovers 
from  Grandes,  artillery  officers,  &c.,  down  to  third-rate  actors  and 
the  so-called  pastrycook,  was  noted. 

When  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  children  was  taken  in  great  state 
and  pomp  to  be  presented  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Atocha,  “  Paquito,” 
as  the  King  was  familiarly  called,  sitting  by  the  Queen,  and 
bowing  ehusively  right  and  left,  the  remarks  of  the  sulky  crowd 
who  contemptuously  watched  the  performance  were  extremely  out¬ 
spoken. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  last  show  of  the  kind.  Spain  had  seen  her 
name  dragged  in  the  dust  long  enough ! 

One  of  the  primitive  customs  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  which 
had  once  been  the  foremost  in  Europe  were  the  troops  of  dogs 
which  swarmed  in  the  city  at  night,  and  in  the  very  early  mornings, 
raking  over  and  living  on  the  refuse  turned  out  of  the  houses  for 
the  municipal  carts  to  collect.  During  the  day  these  dogs  lived 
on  the  waste  grounds  outside  the  city,  where  the  refuse  was  thrown, 
and  most  disagreeable  customers  they  were  to  meet  if  one  rode  any¬ 
where  within  sight  of  their  happy  hunting  grounds,  for  they  had 
an  unpleasant  trick  of  hunting  us,  and  unless  we  pulled  up  and 
remained  perfectly  quiet,  there  was  no  shaking  them  off.  They 
were  huge,  brindled,  savage-looking  brutes,  standing  even  with 
one’s  stirrup.  Every  now  and  then  when  the  packs  became  too 
large,  the  civil  guards  laid  poison  for  them,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
their  dead  bodies  might  be  seen  being  carried  out  on  the  top  of  the 
dust  carts  to  the  refuse  heaps,  where,  apparently,  they  were  left 
to  rot.  Perhaps  it  was  scarcely  remarkable  that  w’ith  such  ideas 
of  sanitation,  Madrid  became  the  victim  of  so  terrible  a  visitation 
of  cholera. 

Such  was  the  capital  of  Spain  before  the  “  Cataclasmo,”  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “  La  Gloriosa,”  when  the  Court,  which  had  become 
an  intolerable  shame  and  disgrace  to  Spaniards  of  all  classes,  fled 
across  the  frontier,  the  Queen  presenting  herself  to  the  French 
Emperor  with  her  confessor  on  one  side,  and  her  latest  and  lowest 
favourite,  Marfori,  commonly  known  as  the  pastrycook,  on  the 
other. 

But  much  was  to  occur  before  that  much-desired  event  happened. 
In  January,  1866,  was  made  Prim’s  flrst  attempt  at  revolution; 
that  flash  in  the  pan  which  failed  because  of  the  faint  hearts  of 
some  of  his  supporters.  For  days  Madrid  was  in  a  state  of  immense 
excitement,  daily  and  hourly  we  were  expecting  to  hear  the  guns 
of  the  advancing  troops,  and  the  city  was  proclaimed  in  a  state  of 
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siege.  O’Donuell  was  iu  power  at  the  moment,  a  descendant  of 
the  O’Donnell  who  took  refuge  in  Spain  after  Tyrone’s  abortive 
insurrection;  he  was  a  giant  in  stature,  with  massive  jaws, 
curiously  contrasted  with  extremely  blue  eyes,  and  a  pleasant 
smile.  He  was  generally  credited  by  liberal  Spaniards  wdth  being 
the  man  who  could  have  governed  if  he  had  ever  been  able  to  free 
himself  from  the  Camarilla  and  its  Palace  intrigues.  He  saved 
his  Royal  mistress  on  this  occasion.  Prim  eventually  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Portugal,  and  retired  to  England  to  wait  for  another 
opportunity. 

On  June  22nd,  1866,  another  attempt  was  made.  The  horse  and 
foot  artillery,  1,300  strong,  “  pronounced  ”  in  Madrid.  The 
principal  fighting  took  place  in  the  new  barracks,  close  to  the 
Palace ;  500  of  the  Queen’s  troops  were  killed  or  wounded,  includ¬ 
ing  seven  general  officers  and  many  others  of  lower  rank.  After 
quelling  this  insurrection,  O’Donnell  was  ousted  from  power  by 
one  of  the  usual  backstair  intrigues,  and  a  veritable  reign  of 
terror  was  inaugurated  by  Narvaez  and  his  henchman,  Gonzales 
Bravo.  Even  those  who  knew  Spain  best,  almost  despaired  of 
success  to  any  further  attempts. 

But  two  years  later  Narvaez  died,  April  21st,  1868;  O’Donnell 
was  already  dead  in  self-imposed  exile,  and  it  occurred  to  Gonzales 
Bravo,  now  the  head  of  the  Government,  to  seize  the  persons  of 
Serrano,  Dulce,  Ros  de  Olano,  and  other  Generals  of  the  Spanish 
Army,  on  pretence  of  fearing  a  plot  to  place  the  Queen’s  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Montpensier,  on  the  throne. 

This  gave  the  little  fillip  which  w'as  needed  to  bring  matters  to 
a  climax.  On  September  17th  of  the  same  year,  the  banished 
generals  broke  their  captivity,  and  landed  in  Spain.  Topete,  the 
Admiral  of  the  Elect,  pronounced  at  Cadiz ;  other  officers  of  high 
rank  in  the  land  and  sea  forces  joined.  Prim  once  more  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  the  insurgent  troops  began  their  march  from 
Cadiz  to  Seville  and  Cordoba,  gaining  adherents  at  each  step. 

The  troops  who  still  remained  loyal  to  the  Government  went 
to  meet  them,  under  General  Novaliches;  they  met  at  the  Bridge 
of  Alcolea,  near  Cordoba,  and  were  defeated.  The  general  was 
seriously  wounded,  but  his  troops  fraternised  with  the  insurgents, 
and  marched  with  them  towards  Madrid.  The  Queen  and  all  her 
Court,  then  at  St.  Sebastian,  fled  across  the  frontier  to  France. 

The  excitement  in  Madrid  was  tremendous;  the  crowds  in  the 
Puerta  del  Sol  refused  to  disperse,  the  troops  were  confined  to 
barracks,  and  either  feared  or  refused  to  fire.  The  Government 
buildings,  filled  with  soldiers,  were  surrounded  by  a  surging  mass 
of  people.  “Viva  la  Reina,”  cried  those  inside;  “Viva  Prim,” 
shouted  the  people  outside.  Suddenly  this  cry  was  echoed  from 
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one  of  the  windows  of  the  “  Gobernaciou  ”  itself.  It  was  enough  1 
The  people  answered  it  with  wild  acclamation,  rushing  forward 
and  clambering  up  the  barred  windows,  over  the  balconies,  into 
the  building,  they  fraternised  with  the  soldiers.  “  Viva  Prim  ” 
now  alone  was  heard ;  and  the  officials  of  all  ranks  stole  unmolested 
across  the  courtyard,  and  out  by  the  back  doors ! 

The  impossible  had  happened !  The  revolution  was  accom¬ 
plished  !  Madrid  was  “  in  the  hands  of  King  Mob,”  and  of  King 
Mob  armed,  for  the  people  had  seized,  or  had  been  given,  arms 
from  the  Government  stores.  Then  was  enacted  one  of  those 
scenes  which  was  possible  in  no  other  country,  and  which  none  who 
witnessed  it  could  ever  forget !  The  capital  was  absolutely  with¬ 
out  government  of  any  kind.  Prim  and  the  victorious  army  were 
still  at  a  distance,  the  Queen  had  fled.  Where  was  Gonzales 
Bravo  and  company?  Echo  answered,  where?  The  maintenance 
of  order  depended  wholly  on  popular  instinct.  Without  leaders 
of  any  kind,  the  people  formed  themselves  into  “Volunteers  of 
Freedom.”  The  first  thing  these  tattered  guardians  of  the  public 
peace,  these  self-made  citizen  soldiers,  did  was  to  mount  guard 
over  the  lloyal  Palace,  the  Museo,  and  all  the  public  buildings  and 
properties.  There  was  absolutely  no  disorder,  nothing  was 
injured,  nothing  touched !  The  only  robbery  which  occurred  was 
in  the  lloyal  Palace,  and  it  was  perpetrated  by  someone  within 
it.  It  was,  in  fact,  always  supposed  that  a  sympathetic  priest 
wiped  the  (diamond)  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  in 
the  Eoyal  Chapel.  At  any  rate,  they  were  gone  when  the  chapel 
was  first  entered  from  without. 

This  was  “  La  Gloriosa,”  a  glory  which  Spaniards  alone  have 
achieved,  a  revolution  without  bloodshed  or  disorder  of  any  kind ! 
Then  followed  a  long  interregnum,  during  which  Prim  was  vir¬ 
tually  ruler  for  two  years.  But  during  all  that  time  he  was  trying 
to  find  a  constitutional  monarch  for  his  country.  He  had  from 
the  first  declared  for  a  monarchy,  refusing  to  remove  the  crown 
from  his  uniform  in  the  first  excitement  of  the  revolution.  When 
it  was  proposed  to  make  him  King,  he  said  he  aspired  higher  than 
that,  he  would  be  a  King-maker !  “  How  can  you  have  a 

monarchy  without  a  monarch  ?  ”  asked  Castelar.  “  How  can  you 
have  a  republic  without  republicans?”  answered  Prim. 

The  Duke  of  Montpensier  had  long  been  the  evil  genius  of 
Spain.  He  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  idea  which  had  inspired  the 
“Spanish  Marriages,”  of  baleful  memory.  He  conspired  against 
his  sister-in-law,  while  receiving  favours  at  her  hand,  and  pro¬ 
fessing  devotion  to  her,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  intrigues 
to  gain  the  Spanish  throne  for  himself  or  one  of  his  children. 

Before  the  revolution  took  place  Topete  and  Serrano  had  pro- 
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mised  their  votes  to  him.  “Jamas,  jamas!”  (Never,  never)  said 
Prim,  whenever  his  candidature  was  mentioned.  He  was  quite 
right  in  his  patriotic  care  for  his  country,  hut  he  signed  his  own 
death  warrant  by  it.  On  the  day  that  Amadeo,  Prince  of  Florence, 
the  chosen  of  the  nation,  landed  at  Valencia,  Prim  was  basely 
assassinated  in  Madrid !  His  actual  murderers — mere  tools — were 
never  taken,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  brought  to  justice,  but  there  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  instigator. 

Amadeo  abdicated  February  13th,  1873,  finding  it  impossible  to 
govern  constitutionally  amid  the  intrigues  which  surrounded  him. 

“  A  son  of  Savoy  does  not  wear  a  croAvn  on  suffrance,”  were  his 
words,  when  he  finally  gave  up  the  unequal  struggle.  For  him 
and  his  Queen,  Spaniards  have  only  good  to  say.  The  latter  is 
still  remembered  and  loved  for  the  charitable  works  which  she 
initiated  and  left  fiourishing.  Of  Amadeo  himself  his  subjects 
said  that  he  was  “  demasiado  honesto  ”  for  their  country !  Too 
honourable ! 

Then  followed  a  variety  of  attempted  governments,  including 
the  absurd  Republic — “  without  Republicans  ” — of  Castelar  and 
Zorilla,  culminating  in  the  virtual  Dictatorship  of  Serrano.  During 
this  time,  uncertainty  and  vacillation  had  fostered  local  disturb¬ 
ances,  and  a  disastrous  civil  war. 

On  December  31st,  with  the  suddenness  with  which  these  things 
happen  in  Spain,  Martinez  Campos,  at  the  head  of  two  battalions 
at  Murviedro,  put  an  end  to  Serrano’s  government  by  proclaiming 
Alfonso  XII.  King.  The  country  was  delighted;  the  hoy,  fresh 
from  Sandhurst,  was  acclaimed  by  the  whole  nation;  Carlism 
vanished  across  the  frontier,  and  from  that  time  Spain  has  known 
a  settled  and  constitutional  government.  ()nce  again  Montpensier 
raised  his  head,  but  this  time  it  was  only  to  intrigue  for  his 
daughter,  Mercedes ;  he  had  never  let  go  the  intention  that  one  of 
his  family  should  ascend  the  throne  of  Spain ;  but  his  exultation 
was  of  the  briefest,  and  he  went  down  to  the  grave  seeing  every 
hope  quenched. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  chivalric  people  like  the  Spaniards  not 
to  sympathise  with  their  young  King  in  insisting  on  his  marriage 
with  the  cousin  whom  he  loved — “  I  have  given  my  promise,” 
was  his  answer  to  all  remonstrance — nor  in  the  tragedy  which 
followed  so  swiftly  on  the  wedding  festivities.  Few  pictures  are 
more  pathetic  than  that  of  the  King,  scarcely  more  than  a  boy 
himself,  standing  at  the  Palace  windows  to  watch  the  long,  sad 
cortege  which  bore  his  girl-wife,  and,  it  was  said,  his  unborn 
child,  to  their  grave  at  the  Escorial. 

He  married  again,  to  please  his  people,  the  Austrian  Arch¬ 
duchess,  who  has  since  so  bravely  borne  her  sad  and  difficult 
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burden;  and  then  at  the  moment,  when  hopes  were  high,  and 
he  was  giving  promise  of  being  an  excellent  ruler,  he  died ! 

Truly  Spain  has  been  unlucky  in  her  government  for  many  a 
long  year.  When  the  death  of  Alfonso  XII.  took  the  world  by 
surprise  (1885),  occurred  one  more  of  those  chivalric  and  patriotic 
actions  which  mark  the  Spaniard.  Canovas  del  Castillo,  the  then 
Conservative  Minister,  at  once  suggested  that  Sagasta,  head  of  the 
Liberals,  should  take  office,  while  he  and  his  whole  party  would 
give  the  full  weight  of  their  support  to  the  throne.  Castelar  and 
his  Ilepublicans  became  a  legitimate  opposition,  only  Zorrilla 
refusing  to  join. 

After  the  birth  of  the  little  posthumous  King,  the  Queen  Regent 
played  the  difficult  part,  in  the  midst  of  her  exacting  political 
duties,  of  bringing  up  a  delicate  boy,  and  educating  him  for  the 
high  position  which  he  was  destined  to  hold,  without  sacrificing 
his  health ;  and  Spaniards  have  had  what  they  passionately  longed 
for,  an  absolutely  pure  Court. 

The  only  complaint  that  was  ever  heard  against  her  was  that 
she  kept  the  young  King  too  much  out  of  sight,  and  did  not 
allow  the  people  sufficient  opportunity  to  become  attached  to  his 
person.  But  he  has  come  to  the  throne,  and,  boy  as  he  is,  has 
so  far  won  the  hearts,  and  what  is  much  more  important,  the 
respect  of  his  people.  Alfonso  XIII.  is  manly  in  appearance,  and 
“  simpatico  ” ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  he  is  as  much 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  acting  in  a  strictly  constitutional 
manner  as  was  his  mother  during  his  long  minority. 

The  limited  space  at  my  disposal  obliges  me  to  touch  as  lightly 
as  possible  on  the  events,  all  important  though  they  be,  which 
bring  us  to  the  Spain  of  to-day.  Eveiy  one  goes  to  Spain  now¬ 
adays,  and  almost  everyone  writes  a  book  about  it  the  moment 
he  or  she  comes  back.  Cosmopolitan  Madrid,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is 
too  well-  known  to  the  ordinary  tourist  to  need  mention.  If  it  has 
lost  much  of  the  old  picturesqueness  and  strangeness,  it  has  gained 
immensely  in  beauty  and  fitness.  Few,  if  any,  capitals  contain 
more  really  handsome  buildings,  finer  parks,  drives,  and  public 
gardens.  A  whole  new  city  has  arisen  outside  the  old  boundaries, 
the  plaster  decorations  have  given  place  to  stone  and  marble,  and 
the  statues  which  so  plentifully  adorn  its  “  Plazas  ”  are  almost  all 
works  of  art,  and  w'orthy  of  their  position.  Electric  light  and 
electric  trams  are  everywhere,  and  if  the  climate  is  a  little  less 
to  be  relied  on,  and  there  are  even  whispers  of  occasional  fogs,  well, 
one  cannot  have  everything  at  once,  and  probably  no  one  regrets 
the  loss  of  the  old  “  brasero,”  nor  wishes  to  return  to  the  days  when 
fire-grates  were  almost  unknown. 

The  splendid  canal  which  brings  an  absolutely  unfailing  sup})ly 
of  water  from  the  Guadarramas,  was  already  beginning  to  change 
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much  in  the  old  city  in  1868,  the  streets  and  gardens  were  plenti¬ 
fully  watered  by  hose  twice  a  day  in  the  dry  seasons,  the  pavements 
were  a  model  of  cleanliness,  trees  and  flowers  grew  apace,  and  the 
impalpable  but  irritating  dust  disappeared. 

As  a  rule,  between  the  two  rainy  seasons  in  spring  and  autumn, 
there  is  eternal  sunshine  and  a  cloudless  sky.  For  three  or  four 
days  clouds  veiy  slowly  gather,  beginning  with  one  literally  “  no 
bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,”  until  the  whole  heavens  are  overcast. 
Then  comes  the  deluge,  lasting  perhaps  a  week  or  it  may  be  more. 
Then  three  days  of  gradual  clearing,  beginning  with  transitory 
gleams  of  sun,  then  once  more  a  serene  sky,  to  be  reckoned  on  for 
months. 

But,  especially  after  the  spring  rains,  what  a  transformation 
has  taken  place  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country !  The  desert 
blossoms  as  the  rose !  The  arid  plains,  which  have  hitherto 
resembled  the  back  of  a  mangy  camel,  are  covered  with  tender 
vegetation,  the  Pardo,  and  all  the  Parks,  are  carpeted  with  ver¬ 
dure  ;  one  may  ride  for  miles  over  wild  mignonette,  forget-me-not, 
and  the  dwarf  stock,  which  we  call  “  Yenus’  looking-glass.”  Only 
water  is  needed  to  make  a  great  part  of  Spain  a  paradise.  These 
conditions  of  the  climate  and  soil  have  much  to  say  to  Spain’s 
future. 

There  is  a  time-honoured  joke  about  things  Spanish;  that  in 
every  other  country  two  and  two  make  four ;  but  in  Spain  they  are 
quite  as  likely  to  make  three  or  five.  It  is  in  truth  generally 
impossible  to  forecast  the  result  of  any  cause  or  the  outcome  of 
any  action.  It  is  always  the  unexpected  which  happens  in  Spain. 

Perhaps  the  fact  least  expected  and  least  known  in  England  is 
that  in  spite  of  political  troubles,  misgovernment,  civil  wars  at 
home  and  in  her  colonies,  lasting  over  years,  and  culminating  at 
last  in  her  disastrous  war  with  America,  enough  to  have  extin¬ 
guished  any  other  country,  Spain  has  been  steadily  progressing 
commercially  and  industrially,  in  a  manner  which  excites  astonish¬ 
ment  in  the  present,  and  great  hopes  for  the  future. 

Much  of  this  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  many  quite  different 
nationalities  of  which  her  people  are  composed,  her  being,  in  fact, 
rather  an  agglomeration  of  widely  varying  peoples  than  one  race 
and  one  united  country. 

What  has  seemed  to  be  her  weakness,  has,  perhaps,  proved  her 
strength,  and  has  given  her  staying  power,  which,  now  that  a  new 
era  has  dawned,  and  she  is  at  last  united  as  one  kingdom,  under 
one  law,  will  lead  her  on  to  the  place  she  ought  to  take  among 
European  nations.  It  was  only  after  the  last  Carlist  war,  in  the 
time  of  Alfonso  XII.,  that  the  “  fueros  ”  of  the  Basque  Provinces 
were  done  away  with,  and  they  ceased  to  be  a  little  Ilepublic 
within  the  Monarchy. 
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A  glance  over  the  fluctuating  records  of  her  population,  and 
her  trade  affords  a  melancholy  testimony  to  the  devastation  of 
Spain  by  the  last  Carlist  war,  which,  her  people  will  tell  you,  was 
mainly  kept  alive  by  the  contributions  of  the  English  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  has  at  all  times  been  the  war  of  the  Church  against 
tke  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  perpetual  drain  to  Cuba.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  both  have  progressed.  During  the 
seventeen  years,  from  1860  to  1877,  the  increase  in  the  population 
was  only  at  the  rate  of  56,518  a  year;  in  the  twenty  years,  from 
1877  to  1897,  it  was  67,896 ;  and  new  that  Cuba  is  no  more  drain¬ 
ing  her  life-blood,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  remarkable  increase  at 
the  next  census.  As  to  trade,  in  1882  the  value  of  goods  exported 
was  £30,615,043,  and  of  imports,  £32,666,676;  in  1899,  exports 
were  £34,574,715,  and  imports  £41,815,679. 

The  population  in  the  large  towns  has  risen  enormously,  and  of 
the  17,500,000  souls  forming  that  of  the  whole  country,  thirty 
per  cent,  are  able  to  read  and  write,  as  against  twenty  per  cent, 
in  1868.  These  numbers  were,  however,  taken  before  the  repatria¬ 
tion  of  the  people  from  Cuba  and  Manila. 

The  system  of  education  throughout  the  kingdom  is  now  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  the  upper  schools  and  Universities  are 
turning  out  highly  trained  engineers,  electricians,  medical 
students,  and  men  of  science  equal  to  those  of  any  European 
country,  while  in  the  manufacture  of  scientific  appliances, 
Spain  can  supply  all  her  needs  without  asking  the  assistance  of 
any  other  nationality.  She  has  long  been  well  in  advance  in  her 
telegraphic  service,  even  in  remote  villages,  and  is  now  making 
all  the  appliances  needed  for  wireless  telegraphy  in  her  own 
workshops. 

Wliile  in  1883  the  total  length  of  railway  lines  was  4,865  miles, 
in  1899  no  less  than  8,213  were  working,  and  before  1902,  com¬ 
munication  was  established  with  even  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  bringing  their  merchandise  into  immediate  connection, 
not  only  with  Madrid,  but  with  the  numerous  ports  and  harbours 
now  rapidly  growing  into  importance  on  every  side  of  Spain’s 
magnificent  seaboard. 

Not  only  has  Barcelona,  long  familiar  to  us  as  the  “  Manchester 
of  Spain,”  grown  beyond  all  knowledge  in  size,  beauty,  and  pros¬ 
perity  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  Bilbao  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  a  still  more  remarkable  advance,  being  now,  perhaps, 
the  largest  and  most  important  centre  of  industry  and  shipping  in 
the  country,  with  a  population  of  66,000,  and  a  shipment  of  ore 
alone  of  3,737,176  tons,  as  against  425,000  tons  two  decades 
ago. 

The  Boletin  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio  de  Espana  en  la  Gran 
Bretana,  a  useful  little  gazette  which  is  published  in  London  every 
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month,  and  which  gives  a  review  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  world, 
besides  devoting  special  attention  to  every  detail  which  can  affect 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  its  own  country,  in  its  issue  of  June, 
1902,  speaks  thus  of  “Our  Industrial  Evolution”:  — 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  some  years  past  a  period  of  industrial 
evolution  has  been  going  forward  in  Spain.  ,  .  .  The  continued  increase  in 
the  importation  of  raw  materials  used  in  various  industries  and  manufac¬ 
tures  clearly  shows  the  growth  of  her  manufactures  under  the  impulse  of  re¬ 
awakened  national  activity.  The  increased  manufactures  again  show  the 
growth  of  demand,  and  it  is  suflScient  to  examine  the  figures  relating  to  the 
importation  of  coal,  and  of  machinery,  to  realise  the  present  condition  of 
this  advance.  The  average  importation  of  coal  and  coke  in  the  Peninsula 
and  the  Balearic  Isles,  which  from  1895  to  1899  was  1,73'), 954  tons,  hecanie 
in  1901  2,152,470  tons.  Taking  machinery  of  all  kinds,  the  average  from 
1895  to  1899  was  20,228  tons,  against  35,335  tons  in  1901.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  importation  from  foreign  countries  has  increased,  the  exploitation 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  peninsula  itself  has  been  largely  augmented, 
and  the  factories  of  the  country  now  supply  a  great  part  of  the  machinery 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  and  in  industries  of  all 
kinds.  ...  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  to  this  increased  activity  of 
Spanish  manufactures  and  industries  cannot  be  added  that  of  her  agri¬ 
culture,  which  in  our  country  follows  the  same  unalterable  routine  as  it 
has  done  for  many  a  long  year  !  ” 

But  in  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Boletin  gave  a  full  account 
of  the  scheme  of  the  then  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  division 
of  the  country  into  ten  centres  for  the  scientific  teaching  of  agri¬ 
culture,  with  experimental  farms  and  colleges ;  and  a  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  scheme  is  to  provide  travelling  scholarships,  to  enable 
students  to  study  the  best  methods  of  other  countries  by  residence 
there. 

For  the  rest,  the  business  men  of  Spain  are  fully  alive  to  the 
true  methods  of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  their  country  by 
taking  all  possible  steps  to  increase  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  her  export  trade,  sending  out  commissioners  to  other 
countries,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  to  ascertain  the  goods 
which  are  most  likely  to  attract  buyers  there,  and  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  improve  the  manufactures  of  their  own,  so  as  to 
compete  with  those  who  have  hitherto  had  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
trade.  Spain  is  beginning  not  only  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Peninsula  from  her  own  factories  and  workshops,  but  to  manu¬ 
facture  for  export  as  well. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Madrid  a  whole  new  city  has 
arisen  outside  the  old  boundaries.  The  viaduct,  markets,  hospitals, 
and  public  buildings  of  all  kinds,  the  Palace,  now  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  ill  Europe,  hotels  and  private  houses  furnished  with  every 
modern  luxury,  form  a  veritable  transformation  scene  for  those 
who  remember  the  capital  in  the  time  of  Isabel  II.  In  literature, 
art,  and  science,  the  advance  has  been  no  less  remarkable.  Madrid 
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18  cosmopolitan  in  her  habits,  and  the  society  of  to-day  is  much 
the  same  as  any  of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe. 

And  yet  the  Cook’s  tourist  of  to-day  comes  back  with  the  old, 
foolish  parrot  cry  that  “  Spain  never  alters  ”  !  And  English  news¬ 
papers  talk  of  Carlism  as  if  it  were  alive !  Perhaps  the  invincible 
ignorance  of  English  people  as  regards  Spain  is  rather  greater 
than  of  yore,  since  the  number  of  Cook’s  tourists  is  greater,  and 
of  those  people  who  go  there  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  make  a  book ! 
These  rush  through  the  Pyrenees  in  the  train,  and  take  their 
impressions  of  the  scenery  from  the  arid  plains  of  Castile,  after 
the  crops  have  been  reaped ;  they  visit  the  dead  cities,  and  weigh 
all  Spain  in  the  balance  of  Toledo  and  Segovia.  After  spending 
a  few  days,  or,  at  most,  weeks,  in  the  beaten  track,  they  proceed, 
with  great  satisfaction  to  themselves,  to  sum  up  and  docket  a 
people  of  all  others  most  difficult  to  understand,  numbering  within 
her  boundaries  almost  as  many  widely  differing  nationalities  as 
Europe  itself. 

There  is  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  democratic  as  the 
Spaniards,  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  one  more  monarchical.  “  Bajo  al 
Eey  ninguno,”  is  their  popular  proverb,  which  may  be  freely 
translated  as  “  Below  the  King  all  are  equal,”  and  it  very 
accurately  describes  the  attitude  of  the  nation  as  regards  its 
government.  They  trouble  themselves  not  at  all  about  the 
opinions  of  foreigners ;  it  is  not  even  worth  while  to  set  them  right, 
they  shrug  their  shoulders,  take  their  time,  and,  apparently,  do 
nothing,  and  lo !  when  one  least  expects  it,  they  have  done  all 
they  wanted.  They  have  got  rid  of  absolutism,  in  the  hands  of  a 
priest  and  a  bleeding  nun,  they  have  established  a  settled  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  perfect  liberty  as  regards  religion  and 
education,  and  have  carried  out  a  programme  of  reform  and 
advance  in  commerce  and  industry  which  is  little  less  than 
marvellous. 

The  future  prosperity  of  Spain  must  depend  greatly  on  the 
action  its  Government  takes  in  the  fostering  of  agriculture,  and, 
above  all,  on  the  irrigation  of  its  dry  lands.  Something  is  being 
done,  but  it  is  unfortunately  still  true  that  “  millions  of  money  are 
allowed  to  rush  uselessly  into  the  sea,”  while  the  splendid  valleys 
down  which  her  great  rivers  roll  their  waters  are  allowed  to  be 
burned  up  by  the  sun  which  would,  with  the  help  of  these  waters, 
be  worth  something  like  £150  per  cubic  foot  per  annum.  Many 
years  ago  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  who  had  unusual 
opportunities  of  speaking  with  authority  on  this  subject,  pointed 
out  that  “  In  the  irrigated  districts  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  land 
sells  for  sums  varying  from  £150  to  £400  per  acre,  dry  ground 
in  the  same  district  from  £7  to  £20,  the  latter  being  quite  an  out¬ 
side  figure.  While  dry  ground  with  difficulty  produces  one  crop 
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in  two  or  three  years,  the  same  land,  when  irrigated  and  manured, 
will  produce  at  the  least  two  crops  a  year.”  This  state  of  things 
is  but  little  altered  at  the  present  day,  hut  if  the  Government  will 
take  the  matter  seriously  in  hand,  Spain’s  trade  and  prosperity- 
will  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.  With  irrigation  and  intelligent 
farming,  one  of  the  finest  wheat-growing  countries  in  the  world, 
Spain,  for  want  of  this  policy,  cannot  find  enough  for  her  own 
population,  and  imports  largely  from  Russia,  while  her  labourers 
are  clamouring  for  work,  and  her  dry  lands  lie  waste.  During  this 
season,  1903,  there  have  been  no  rains  between  April  and  December, 
but  the  rivers  roll  on  their  way,  fed  by  the  snows  from  the 
mountain  ranges,  unutilised !  Still,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
labourer  of  Isabel’s  time,  taught  to  spend  his  day  like  San  Isidore, 
on  his  knees,  leaving  the  angels  to  cultivate  his  lands  in  their 
spare  time,  and  the  travelling  scholarships  for  the  students  of 
agriculture,  and  the  engineers  being  daily  turned  out  of  the 
Universities  fully  equipped  to  grapple  with  this  self-evident  need. 

Great,  however,  as  has  been  the  advance  from  corrupt  despotism 
to  constitutional  freedom,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Although 
apparently  possessing  manhood  suffrage,  the  people  have  little  or 
no  part  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives  in  the  Cortes.  The 
elections  are  still  manipulated  from  Madrid,  and  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  political  “  convenio,”  the  two  parties.  Liberal  and  Con¬ 
servative,  or,  rather,  up  to  the  last  few  months  the  two  leaders, 
Sagasta  and  Silvela,  have  succeeded  each  other  in  power  with  the 
mechanical  regularity  of  a  see-saw.  Nor  does  the  death  of  one 
of  the  veterans  seem  to  have  made  much  difference  so  far. 

It  has  been  said  of  Spain  that  her  people  advance  “  in  spite 
of  the  Government.”  This  political  wire-pulling  is  known  as 
“  Caciquismo,”  since  it  is  done  through  the  “  Cacique,”  or  chief 
man  in  each  district.  “  Empleomania,”  for  long  years  another 
factor  in  the  unsatisfactory  political  condition  of  the  country,  is 
of  quite  late  years  a  little  modified,  since  something  has  been  done 
to  appoint  capable  men  to  the  public  service,  an  examination  being 
in  some  cases  necessary,  and  in  place  of  changing  every  petty  clerk 
each  time  a  ministry  goes  out  of  office,  the  upper  posts  are  now 
more  or  less  permanent,  though  a  great  many  still  remain 
“  cesante,”  as  of  old.  To  the  former  vicious  system  of  changing 
every  small  official,  and  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  both 
“Ins”  and  “Outs”  to  look  to  their  own  interests  rather  than 
to  the  good  of  their  country,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  bureaucratic 
corruption,  and  the  absurd  shilly-shally  in  the  management  of  her 
colonies  which  made  their  seizure  by  America  possible;  and, 
indeed,  most  of  the  evils  from  which  Spain  has  suffered  for  so  many 
years,  even  since  she  has  had  a  settled  Government. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  judge  fairly  the  effect  of  the  loss  of 
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her  colonies.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  Spain  has  been  freed  from 
an  incubus ;  and  it  has  become  possible  for  her  to  set  her  house  at 
home  in  order. 

After  fifty  years  of  steadily  supplying  the  Cuban  insurgents 
with  arms,  stores,  and  ammunition,  America  carried  out  the 
annexation  of  Cuba,  which,  in  1823,  she  declared  to  be  “vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States !  ”  The  old  fable  of  the  “  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb  ”  has  had  a  new  setting.  Time  will  show  which 
country  benefits  most  by  the  event. 

There  are  many  causes  to  account  for  Spain’s  fall  from  the 
great  position  she  once  held  as  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  Her 
place  in  literature  and  art  she  never  wholly  lost,  and  at  the  present 
moment  she  bids  fair  to  come  to  the  front  again,  after  a  temporary 
eclipse.  Tier  painters,  dramatists,  poets,  sculptors,  and  writers 
are  behind  none  of  those  of  other  countries.  Among  many 
causes,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  potent  was  that  she  had  greatness 
thrust  upon  her  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  while  she 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  cope  with  the  economic  problems 
so  suddenly  opened  before  her;  and  she  made  the  not  unnatural 
mistake  of  thinking  that  the  possession  of  wealth  meant  national 
prosperity.  Again,  the  misfortune  of  having  foreign  rulers,  who 
expended  her  life-blood  in  alien  interests,  was  another  potent 
factor  in  her  decay,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  her  history  without 
realising  that  there  was  something  more  than  this.  When  her 
“Keyes  Catolicos”  drove  out  the  Moor  and  the  Jew,  they  also 
banished  science,  learning,  and  development  of  every  kind.  The 
Moors  left  behind  them  well-watered  and  fruitful  provinces,  and 
a  splendid  system  of  irrigation,  still  in  use;  but  Cordoba  and 
Toledo  were  murdered;  science  was  dead. 

From  the  moment  that  Spain  gave  herself  over,  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  the  power  which  aspired  to  make  the  sun  turn  round 
the  earth  by  burning  Giordano  Bruno,  when  she  threw  herself, 
blindfolded,  into  the  arms  of  obscurantism,  she  began  her  down¬ 
ward  course ;  she  was  fighting  against  laws  which  assuredly  will 
always  grind  into  powder  those  who  oppose  them.  In  the  New 
World  she  stamped  out  the  splendid  civilisation  of  the  Incas,  and, 
there  and  at  home,  established  the  Inquisition. 

Only  two  passions  swayed  her,  the  lust  for  gold,  and  lust  for 
the  blood  of  the  heretic.  In  the  place  of  irrigation  and  intelligent 
industry,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  Moor’s  skill  in  turning 
the  land  into  fruitfulness  and  plenty,  the  peasant  was  taught  that 
San  Isidore,  his  patron  saint,  knelt  all  day  at  his  devotions,  trust¬ 
ing  to  angels  to  guide  his  plough  and  sow  his  seed.  “  If  we  needed 
water,”  said  the  peasant  of  1868,  “  the  Virgin  would  give  it  to  us !  ” 
Since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  religious  orders  have 
silently  stolen  back  into  Spain.  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Augustinians, 
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and  others  to-day  hold  considerable  properties,  though  never  in 
their  own  names.  The  extremely  unpopular  marriage  of  the 
Princess  of  Asturias  with  the  son  of  the  “  Chief  of  the  Staff  ” 
to  Don  Carlos,  brought  the  Clerical  Question  again  into  prominence 
— for  the  people  do  not  forget  that  the  remnant  of  Carlism  openly 
desires  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition — hut  the  Press  of 
all  opinions,  except  the  Clerical,  and  the  people  it  represents,  acted 
with  both  firmness  and  moderation.  There  will  be  no  tampering 
with  free  education,  nor  occult  influence  against  the  teaching  of 
the  Universities  and  schools  allowed;  but  in  their  proper  sphere 
the  ministers  of  religion  will  be  treated  with  respect  and 
consideration. 

Spaniards  may  be  trusted  to  manage  their  own  affairs  with 
dignity  and  spirit.  They  will  not  lightly  lose  what  they  have 
so  hardly  won,  and  they  have  shown  quite  clearly  that  religious 
liberty  and  science  will  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  future  progress 
of  iSpain. 

L.  Higgin. 


Note. — While  this  article  has  been  in  the  press  events  have  happened  in  Spain 
which  would  appear  to  cast  doubt  on  its  optimistic  conclusion.  The  influx  of 
Religious  Orders,  repatriated  from  Cuba,  and  expelled  from  France,  has  largely 
added  to  the  stealthy  increase  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  Government 
of  Canovas  del  Castillo,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  imdid  the  work  of 
Mendezabel ;  and  once  more  the  “  Clerical  Question  ”  looms  largely  on  the  horizon 
of  Spanish  politics. 

By  a  shameless  use  of  “  Caciqueism,”  a  Congress  of  Deputies  has  been  returned 
which  represents,  not  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  but  the  interests  of  the  theocratic 
party,  and  of  the  extreme  reactionists.  The  Cacique  of  Murcia  has  been  rewarded 
for  his  services  to  this  party  by  being  made  Civil  Governor  of  Madrid,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Dominican  friar  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Valencia,  against  the 
protests  of  all  parties,  except  the  clerical,  has  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
of  Spain,  and  has,  unfortunately,  immensely  strengthened  the  Republicans  and 
the  extremists  on  the  opposite  side. 

Under  this  Government,  which  is  an  attempted  return  to  absolutism,  the 
rights,  and  even  the  personal  liberty  of  all  who  do  not  sing  hymns  in  praise  of 
Sefior  Maura  are  trampled  under  foot.  The  prisons  are  full  of  actors  who  sing 
harmless  couplets,  musicians  who  play  the  “  Marseillaise  ’  in  a  private  house,  and 
with  speakers  at  public  meetings,  while — what  is  gravest  of  all — the  funds  have 
fallen  to  the  lowest  ebb  which  they  reached  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  America, 
and  the  foreign  exchange  stands  at  40  pesetas  to  the  pound  sterling ! 

Nevertheless,  the  tide  will  turn.  The  Government  is  as  bound  to  fall  as  is  an 
apple  which  has  rotted  on  the  branch.  This  is  perhaps  the  last  expiring  effort 
of  Caciqueism,  and  if  only  some  strong  and  patriotic  statesman  takes  the  helm 
Spain  will  weather  this  storm,  as  she  has  done  others;  and,  let  us  hope,  without 
endangering  the  Monarchy. 

Sefior  Maura  has  declared  that  the  obnoxious  Archbishop  shall  enter  Valencia, 
even  if  it  be  with  guns  and  bayonets,  and  that  he  will  hold  on  to  office  himself  so 
long  as  he  has  a  majority  of  one !  The  significant  answer  made  to  him  in  the 
Cortes  was:  “A  majority  of  400  did  not  save  Gonzales  Bravo  from  dying  in 
exile,  after  he  had  wrecked  a  throne.” 

Surely  Spain  is  not  without  statesmen  to  come  to  the  front  in  this  her  hour  of 
need ! 
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If  you  deny  that  in  this  country  the  art  of  government  is  a  lost 
art,  how  do  you  account  for  the  state  of  England  to-day? 

How  is  it  we  have  in  so  many  directions  fallen  behind  the  age  ? 
Why  are  legal  and  social  anomalies  and  absurdities  allowed  to 
continue  without  an  effort  to  reform  them?  What  brings  public 
and  private  interests  so  constantly  into  conflict.  It  is  nothing  but 
the  lack  of  guiding  minds,  occupied  in  making  the  Present  dovetail 
into  the  Past,  and  taking  thought  also  for  the  needs  of  that  Future 
which  always  seems  so  far  off,  but  is,  in  reality,  so  close  at  hand. 

If  we  had  even  a  small  number  of  men  amongst  us  whose  minds 
were  so  occupied,  there  would  be  no  lament  over  the  decline  of 
statesmanship.  How  many  such  are  there  drawing  large  salaries 
out  of  the  National  Purse  at  present  ?  Are  there  half  a  dozen  ?  Is 
there  even  one?  Some  mute,  inglorious  statesmen  in  the  bud 
there  may  be  on  the  back  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
how,  under  present  conditions,  can  they  ever  blossom  and  bear 
fruit  to  the  nation’s  advantage?  As  for  those  who  sit  in  the  seats 
of  honour  and  divide  the  spoils,  we  know  how  much  (or  how' 
little)  is  to  be  expected  from  them.  They  make  no  attempt  to 
guide  the  nation.  They  are  painfully  anxious,  on  the  contrary, 
to  follow  any  path  wdiich  will  lead  to  a  prolongation  of  their  feeble 
hold  upon  what  is  called  (with  unconscious  irony)  “  pow'er.” 

The  Conservative  plan  is  to  select  the  largest  interests  available 
—the  Land,  the  Liquor  Trade,  the  Church — and  to  bind  them  to 
the  wheels  of  the  party  chariot  by  class  legislation.  The  Liberal 
method,  which  so  far  has  met  with  small  success,  obliges  the 
party  leaders  to  accept  as  planks  in  their  platform  any  fad,  how¬ 
ever  noxious  or  imbecile,  that  gains  a  little  noisy  support.  Neither 
side  is  animated,  or  has  for  a  long  way  back  been  animated,  by  any 
general  principle  or  idea,  or  by  any  feeling,  indeed,  save  that  Office 
is  the  one  thing  necessary. 

Yet  it  is  quite  impossible  to  account  for  the  dearth  of  statesman¬ 
ship  among  the  last  few  generations  of  our  political  leaders  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  explanations — the  difficulty,  for  example,  which  a 
poor  man  finds  in  getting  himself  elected  to  Parliament ;  or  the 
continued  domination  of  a  clique  formed  by  a  few  families  and 
recruited  by  needy  and  unscrupulous  new  men ;  or  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  official  details  to  which  Ministers  are  expected  to  attend ; 
or  the  haste  in  which  affairs  have  to  be  transacted  in  the  days  of 
telegraph  and  telephone ;  or  the  awkwardness  of  doing  business 
with  an  editor  at  your  elbow,  a  reporter  under  the  table,  and  the 
public,  eager  for  news,  clamouring  loudly  just  outside  the  door. 
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None  of  these  explanations,  nor  any  other  that  I  have  ever 
heard  put  forward,  can  be  said  to  clear  the  matter  up.  They  are, 
in  fact,  not  so  much  reasons  for  the  dearth  of  statesmen  as  effects 
of  that  dearth.  To  discover  its  cause  we  must  probe  the  wound 
more  deeply. 

The  cause  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
the  democratic  form  of  Government.  When  the  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  student  first  turns  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of 
Democracy,  he  views  it  as  a  system  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  Aristocracy.  The  one  (it  appears  to  him)  is  a 
plan  for  letting  a  community  govern  itself ;  the  other  assumes  that 
the  best  men  in  the  community  will  naturally  get  to  the  top,  and 
provides  for  the  Government  being  carried  on  by  them.  If,  with 
Carlyle,  the  young  student  holds  that  the  millions  of  mankind  are 
mostly  fools,  and  that  to  expect  them  to  govern  themselves  is  of  a 
piece  with  their  grossest  folly.  Democracy  strikes  him  as  a  pathetic 
error.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  cradled  in  the  belief 
that  Democracy,  “  once  modelled  into  suffrages,  furnished  with 
ballot-boxes  and  such  like,  will  itself  accomplish  the  salutary 
universal  change  from  Delusive  to  Real,  and  make  a  blessed  new 
world,”  then  he  feels  bound,  how’ever  hard  facts  may  be  to  re¬ 
concile  with  his  theory,  to  proclaim  universal  suffrage  as  the  last 
word  of  political  wisdom. 

After  a  while  the  student’s  outlook  broadens.  He  notices  that 
Democracy  and  Aristocracy  are,  as  systems,  equally  defective. 
Aristocracy  w'ould  be  all  very  well  if  it  provided  any  machinery 
for  getting  the  best  men  to  the  top ;  since  it  has  omitted  to  do  that, 
it  resolves  itself  into  an  excuse  for  government  in  the  interests  of 
one  or  two  classes  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  Democracy  can¬ 
not  succeed  any  better,  if  its  principles  are  strictly  observed,  for 
these  assume  that  the  persons  elected  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  State  are  merely  delegates  chosen  to  do  the  bidding  of 
electors  who  are  seldom  of  the  same  mind  for  more  than  a  few 
days  at  a  time. 

Furthermore,  Democracy  fails  to  meet  that  eternal  need  of 
human  nature  in  the  mass — the  need  of  a  leader.  Human  nature 
will  not  follow  a  leader  unless  it  is  convinced  that  he  is  in  some 
way  raised  high  above  it — whether  by  birth  or  brains  or  bullion ; 
and  it  will  never  respect  or  be  content  with  merely  nominal  leaders 
who  depend  upon  the  whims  of  the  crow’d  for  their  policy,  and 
upon  their  agility  in  following  those  whims  for  their  continuance 
in  the  crowd’s  favour. 

Having  got  thus  far,  the  student  ought  to  go  a  step  further.  He 
ought  to  ask  himself  whether  he  and  the  mass  of  his  fellows  are 
right  in  supposing  that  the  two  systems  are  so  utterly  opposed. 
Are  they  not  rather  the  two  poles  utx)n  which  the  universe  of 
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modern  politics  must  turn  if  the  Art  of  Government  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  lost  for  ever? 

We  cannot  go  back  on  our  tracks  at  this  time  of  day.  The 
framework  of  Democracy  must  remain.  But  we  may  come  to  look 
upon  it  with  different  eyes.  Holding  strongly,  as  many  of  us  do, 
that  a  nation  can  no  more  govern  itself  in  any  true  sense  than  a 
garden  can  flourish  without  the  aid  of  trained  gardeners,  or  a 
complicated  engine  do  its  work  in  the  absence  of  a  skilled  mechanic, 
we  would  not  for  a  moment  deny  the  advantages  of  a  democratic 
system.  All  we  say  is  that  these  advantages  are  calculated  to 
benefit  the  individual  rather  than  the  State.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  mass  of  people  should  be  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  their  country.  It  broadens  their  minds ;  gives  them 
something  to  think  about  beyond  the  personal  concerns  of  every¬ 
day  life;  educates  them  in  the  best  sense,  if  they  find  the  right 
teachers.  But,  beyond  that,  its  usefulness  is  small.  To  expect 
results  from  it  in  the  direction  of  better  Government  is  ludicrous. 

Democracy,  in  fact,  is  like  prayer,  which  does  not  have  any  out¬ 
ward  effect,  but  strikes  inward  with  vital  force  and  exercises  a 
jwwerful  influence  upon  the  person  who  prays.  The  ideal  of  the 
intelligent  Democrat  is  that  every  voter  should  go  to  the  poll ,  not 
because  the  casting  of  his  vote  will  increase  the  chances  of  a  wiser 
administration  of  the  nation’s  affairs,  but  because  the  voter  will 
be  a  better  citizen  for  having  thought  about  the  issues  at  stake. 

The  actual  external  power  of  the  voter,  even  of  the  whole  mass 
of  voters  in  the  country,  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  scarcely  re¬ 
flected  at  all  in  the  pages  of  political  history.  No  historian  is  fool 
enough  to  say  that  in  1868  the  nation  was  anxious  for  various 
measures  of  domestic  legislation ,  and  that  Gladstone  came  forward 
in  response  to  its  demand.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  it  was 
Gladstone  who  burned  to  legislate,  and  that  his  enthusiasm  com¬ 
municated  itself  to  the  electorate.  In  the  same  way,  the  election 
of  1874  turned  the  Liberals  out  for  the  reason  that  Gladstone  had 
grown  tired  and  could  not  keep  the  country  with  him.  The 
country  turned  away  from  his  faltering  accents,  and  accepted 
Disraeli’s  confident  assurance  that  he  and  his  friends  (the  Codlins 
and  not  the  Shorts)  were  the  men  it  wanted.  If,  therefore,  there 
had  been  no  Gladstone,  there  would  have  been  no  “  Great  Admin¬ 
istration,”  and  no  period  of  domestic  reform.  If  there  had  been 
no  Disraeli,  the  rise  of  the  Imperial  spirit  between  1874  and  1880 
would  not  be  a  feature  of  our  history ;  the  late  Mr.  Hunt  would 
not  have  written — 

“  We  don’t  want  to  fight. 

But  by  Jingo  if  we  do  .  .  .  ;  ” 

the  whole  aspect  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  would  be  different. 

Votes,  therefore,  can  only  go  a  very  little  way  towards  solving 
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the  riddle  of  Government.  That  is  the  task  of  the  Man,  not  of  the 
Mass.  The  Mass  must  put  its  interests  in  the  hands  of  the  Man 
when  he  arrives,  but  he  must  then  keep  his  hands  free.  If  they 
are  tied  by  even  the  least  of  bonds,  he  will  be  powerless.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  the  business  of  few  minds,  not  of  many;  and  when  the 
Many  has  agreed  to  let  the  Few  think  for  it,  it  must  let  them 
think  freely.  As  a  matter  of  experience  when  the  Few  display 
any  capacity  for  Government,  they  are  allowed  to  think  freely,  and 
to  act  freely  too.  The  most  popular  of  administrators  (whether 
Imperial  or  local)  are  those  who  have  their  minds  made  up  as  to 
the  course  which  ought  to  be  followed,  who  are  determined  to 
follow  that  course  so  long  as  they  are  permitted,  and  who  would 
rather  be  turned  out  than  follow  some  other  course  for  the  sake  of 
sticking  in. 

Palmerston  was  the  most  popular  statesman  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ;  more  of  a  general  favourite  than  Gladstone,  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  tolerant,  easy-going,  devil-may-care  side  of  the 
Fjnglish  character ;  far  more  popular  than  Disraeli,  who  was  never 
regarded  by  the  crowd  as  an  Englishman  at  all.  Did  he  gain  his 
popularity  by  waiting  upon  the  wishes  of  the  multitude?  Was  he 
a  slave  to  the  Party-machine,  always  consulting  with  Party 
managers  as  to  “  the  feeling  of  the  country,”  and  directing  his 
energies  towards  the  appeasement  of  that  shadowy  supposition? 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  less  of  a  Party  man  than  any  political 
leader  of  his  or  of  our  time.  “  He  pledged  himself  to  no  party, 
but  judged  everything  upon  its  merits.” 

He  saw  the  folly  of  doing  what  (in  his  own  words)  the  Aberdeen 
Government  did — ”  purchasing  temporary  security  by  lasting 
sacrifices,”  whether  of  British  interests  and  influence  abroad,  or 
of  independence  at  home.  He  was  not  one  to  dally  with  a  great 
question,  or  a  small  one  either.  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Facing-both- 
ways,  who  can  hold  two  opinions  at  the  same  time — one  private 
and  the  other  Prime-Ministerial — was  abhorrent  to  this  stout- 
backed  Englishman.  He  was  by  nature  ”  a  man  of  energy,” 
who,  he  said,  “  may  make  a  wrong  decision,  but,  like  a  strong 
horse  that  carries  you  rashly  into  a  quagmire,  he  brings  you,  by 
his  sturdiness,  out  on  the  other  side.”  “  Sturdiness  ”  is  one  of 
the  qualities  by  which  men  fitted  to  govern  may  clearly  be 
discerned. 

Take  another  instance  of  the  readiness  of  the  Mass  to  follow 
when  they  are  strenuously  led.  It  would  be  an  abuse  of  words  to 
say  that  the  people  of  London  had  any  clear  ideas  of,  or  any  great 
desire  for,  the  improvement  of  their  city,  at  the  time  when  the 
County  Council  came  into  being.  They  showed,  indeed,  that  at 
the  outset  they  were  inclined  to  wish  for  a  King  Log,  by  giving 
majorities  to  the  ineptly-named  Moderates.  But  as  soon  as  they 
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found  that  the  Progressives  were  the  people,  who  had  minds  of 
their  own,  and  who  did  things,  they  changed  their  allegiance 
pretty  quick.  Solemn  leader-writers  lament  triennially  the  apathy 
of  the  voters  who  do  not  vote  at  London  County  Council  elec¬ 
tions,  and  assume  that,  if  they  did  vote,  they  would  return  the 
Moderates  to  power.  The  truth  is  the  abstainers  feel  that  the 
government  of  the  city  is  being  actively  carried  on,  so  why  should 
they  bestir  themselves?  In  short,  being  resolutely  led,  they  are 
naturally  inclined  to  follow. 

We  shall  never  recover  the  lost  art  of  Government  until  there 
arrive  upon  the  political  scene  men  who  have  strong  ideas  of  their 
own  as  to  what  is  needful  for  the  health  of  the  State,  who  will  put 
these  ideas  clearly  and  fearlessly  before  the  nation,  and  who  are 
ready  to  carry  them  into  effect  without  respect  of  persons  or  per¬ 
sonal  interests.  Let  such  men  arrive  to  make  a  union  between 
the  principles  of  Democracy  and  Aristocracy,  and  we  may  yet 
accomplish  safely  the  heavy  task  that  lies  before  us,  of  re-shaping 
all  our  institutions  to  fit  the  altered  features  of  a  new  age.  The 
consent  of  Demos  will  be  readily  given  if  the  Best  Minds  ask  it, 
and  are  ready  to  face  the  task  without  faltering.  But  be  sure 
nothing  can  be  done  by  men  who  look  to  Demos  for  guidance,  who 
seek  to  steer  the  Ship  of  State  so  as  to  catch  the  shifting  breezes 
of  popular  fancy.  Democracy  of  that  kind  spells  Doom. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  genius  of  English  statecraft  lay  in 
compromise.  A  more  damnable  doctrine  was  never  taught.  It  is 
the  curse  of  compromise  which  is  upon  England  to-day.  In 
matters  of  small  importance  a  certain  amount  of  give-and-take  is 
useful.  But  to  juggle  with  vital  principles,  because  you  have  not 
backbone  enough  to  stand  or  fall  by  your  own  view — that  is  at 
once  the  most  despicable  and  the  most  dangerous  course  for 
governing  men  to  pursue. 

“  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,”  all  you  younger 
men  in  politics — some  of  you  with  those  ‘  ‘  new  and  fresh  business 
minds  ”  which  Lord  Kosebery  promises  to  us  if  we  turn  out  the 
Codlins  and  put  in  the  Shorts — choose  between  making  your  con¬ 
victions  a  force  in  your  country’s  history,  and  sacrificing  them 
upon  the  altar  of  Expediency.  Choose  between  sturdy  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought  and  a  continual  halting  between  two  opinions 
because  you  are  not  sure  which  one  is  likely  to  keep  you  in  office. 
Choose,  each  man  of  you,  whether  you  will  figure  in  the  story 
of  your  time  as  one  who  boldly  marched  breast  forward,  saying 
and  doing  what  his  mind  and  heart  bade  him  do  and  say ;  or  as  a 
weak-kneed  shufBer  in  the  rear  of  the  world’s  progress,  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  contemptible  compromises  as  might  give  him 
yet  a  little  longer  time  for  masquerading  as  a  leader  of  men. 

H.  Hamilton  Fyfe, 
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Mr.  Bodley  will  probably  be  not  displeased  to  read  that  his 
manner  of  treating  his  subject  in  this  very  interesting  book  reminds 
me  a  good  deal  of  the  method  employed  by  Lessing  in  his  immortal 
“  Laokoon.”  Mr.  Bodley  gradually  develops  his  subject  in  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  manner  as  that  adopted  by  the  German 
author.  Lessing  begins  by  inviting  the  attention  of  his  readers  to 
that  masterpiece  of  sculpture,  tbe  Laokoon  group,  and  one  reads 
with  intense  interest  the  opening  passages  illustrating  the  beauty 
and  the  meaning  of  the  group  as  a  triumph  of  the  sculptor’s  art. 
But  then  he  goes  on  from  this  consideration  to  develop  a  whole 
theory  of  artistic  criticism  and  of  artistic  purpose  which  may  he 
said  to  have  defined  fully  and  for  the  first  time  the  purpose  and 
the  limits  of  art  in  all  its  various  forms  of  expression. 

Here,  then,  comes  the  resemblance  which  has  occurred  to  my 
mind  between  Lessing’s  study  of  the  Laokoon  and  Mr.  Bodley’s 
study  of  King  Edward’s  Coronation.  One  who  opens  Mr.  Bodley’s 
book  for  the  first  time  would  naturally  expect  to  find  merely  an 
account  of  that  one  great  ceremonial,  with  a  full  description  of  its 
forms  and  its  splendours,  and  a  minute  account  of  the  groups  of 
witnesses,  ofificial  and  other,  who  were  present  at  the  solemn  cele¬ 
bration.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bodley’s  preceding 
works  would  naturally  look  for  vividness  and  picturesqueness  of 
style,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  precise  and  accurate  presentation 
of  all  parts  of  the  ceremonial.  But  Mr.  Bodley  is  not  content  with 
performing,  however  brilliantly,  the  part  of  a  mere  Court  chroni¬ 
cler.  His  volume  soon  develops  into  a  study  of  what  may  be  called 
the  representative  value  and  meaning  of  all  the  really  famous 
coronation  ceremonies  on  the  European  Continent  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Herein  I  find  that  resemblance  which  I  have  noticed 
between  this  book  on  King  Edward’s  Coronation  and  Less¬ 
ing’s  essay  on  the  Laokoon.  The  sculptured  group  might 
have  been  well  worth  a  whole  essay  in  itself,  but  Lessing 
turned  it  to  much  fuller  account  by  making  it  the 
starting-point  for  the  promulgation  in  definite  form  of  a 


(1)  By  His  Majesty’s  Gracious  Command.  “  The  Coronation  of  Edward  VII. 
A  Chapter  of  European  and  Imperial  History.”  By  John  Edward  Courtenay 
Bodley.  (Methuen  and  Co.,  London.) 
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complete  theory  of  art.  The  Coronation  of  King  Edward  might 
easily  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  whole  volume,  and  might 
have  been  well  worth  reading  even  on  that  account,  but  Mr. 
Bodley  has  made  it  the  occasion  for  a  really  important  study  of 
modern  European  history,  the  various  significance  of  the  parts 
which  have  been  played  by  several  Imperial  and  Eoyal  lines  and 
their  influence  upon  human  progress.  Mr.  Bodley  treats  of  such 
events  as  the  Coronation  of  the  first  and  of  the  third  Napoleon;  of 
the  first  German  Emperor,  who  was  crowned  at  Versailles,  after  the 
war  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  of  other  European  Sovereigns 
within  the  same  limit  of  time,  and  in  every  instance  his  great 
object  is  to  make  his  readers  thoroughly  understand  the  political 
principles  each  ceremonial  represented,  and  the  claims  each 
event  had  to  an  enduring  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
people  over  which  each  Sovereign  was  to  preside.  Thus,  when  we 
are  told  about  the  Coronation  of  the  first  Napoleon  we  are  invited 
to  study  a  carefully  condensed,  but  for  its  purpose  a  full  and 
ample  description  of  the  conditions  which  made  it  possible,  or 
indeed  inevitable,  but  which  warred  against  the  likelihood  of  its 
inaugurating  a  new  and  alasting  dynasty.  It  is,  of  course,  prover¬ 
bially  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  Mr.  Bodley  justifies 
the  conclusions  he  arrives  at  by  pointing  to  certain  facts 
and  tendencies  which  precisely  explain  the  results.  The  self- 
satisfied  personage  who  in  ordinary  life  can  always  tell  us  after 
the  event  that  he  knew  from  the  first  how  things  must  turn  out  is 
usually  content  to  allow  his  prescience  to  speak  for  itself,  but  Mr. 
Bodley  vindicates  every  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  in  many 
important  passages  of  his  history  by  making  plain  the  regular 
connection  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  the  reader  who  began  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  about  to  read  nothing  but  an  account 
of  the  one  ceremonial,  and  was  confirmed  in  that  impression  by  the 
three  bulky  appendices  which  make  a  substantial  part  of  the  volume 
and  enshrine  the  names  of  those  invited  to  attend  the  Coronation, 
soon  finds  himself  engaged  in  a  fascinating  study  of  the  great 
problems  of  history  which  were  working  themselves  out  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Mr.  Bodley  has  many  picturesque  passages  in  some  of  his 
chapters  which  serve  to  perform  for  the  reader  something  like  the 
part  of  lantern-views  showing  photographs  occasionally  used  by 
popular  lecturers  to  illustrate  their  discourses.  But  it  is  only  right 
to  say  that  Mr.  Bodley’s  vividness  is  the  vividness  of  genuine  and 
artistic  illumination  and  not  that  of  the  mere  flash-light.  The 
pictorial  descriptions  of  a  period  or  an  event  which  brighten  so 
many  of  these  pages  are  in  every  instance  of  direct  and  practical 
value  in  helping  us  to  comprehend  the  full  meaning  which  the 
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author  desires  to  impress  upon  us.  Thus  the  few  rapid  pages 
Mr.  Bodley  gives  to  his  account  of  the  birth  of  the  First 
Empire  are  in  themselves  a  masterly  and  a  comprehensive  account 
of  one  of  the  most  memorable  chapters  in  the  development  of 
modem  history.  Even  those  who  may  not  accept  all  his  conclu¬ 
sions  or  acknowledge  the  full  cohesion  of  his  explanations  must 
feel  themselves  all  the  better  for  this  incursion  into  the  genuine 
philosophy  of  history.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  dealing  with 
the  results  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  reign  as  Emperor  of  the  French, 
Mr.  Bodley  does  not  seem  to  have  attached  any  significance  to  the 
influence  which  that  otherwise  unfortunate  reign  had  upon  the 
world  by  its  proclamation  of  what  may  be  called  the  principle  of 
nationalities.  Of  course,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  principle 
of  nationalities  has  been  a  doctrine  asserting  itself  since  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  can  trace  the  history,  but  so  far  as  I  know  it 
was  only  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  that  the  leader  of  a 
State,  the  Sovereign  of  a  great  Imperial  system,  proclaimed  as  a 
doctrine  of  statesmanship  that  the  principle  of  nationalities  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  conquerors  and  Sovereigns  are  preparing 
their  schemes  for  the  world’s  order  and  progress.  Louis  Napoleon 
most  assuredly  did  not  always  take  account  of  the  principle 
he  adopted  and  expounded  with  so  much  seeming  earnestness.  The 
invasion  of  Mexico,  for  instance,  and  the  starting  of  a  new  empire 
there,  with  an  Austrian  Prince  forced  upon  the  Mexicans  as  their 
Sovereign,  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  effort  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  nationalities.  The  ill-starred  adventure  brought  its 
disastrous  punishment  with  it,  and  was  indeed  the  first  stage  of 
descent  in  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire.  But  none  the  less  is  it 
true  that  Louis  Napoleon  proclaimed  the  doctrine,  that  he  was  the 
first  Sovereign  in  modern  days  to  make  such  a  proclamation,  that 
he  put  it  into  action  on  many  eventful  occasions,  and  that  it  is 
since  his  time  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  regarded  as  one 
of  the  principles  of  genuine  statesmanship.  The  principle  might 
indeed  be  said  to  speak  for  itself.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
form  a  great  and  enduring  Imperial  system  without  taking  full 
account  of  national  sentiments.  The  civilised  world  has  outgrown 
the  days  when  the  mere  conquest  and  subjugation  of  different  races 
and  different  nationalities,  and  the  effort  to  coerce  them  into  one 
cohesive  mass  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  way  of  creating  an  endur¬ 
ing  Empire.  Such  experiments  proclaimed  their  failure  within  the 
memory  of  most  of  us  on  Italian  soil,  where  effort  after  effort 
was  made  by  successive  conquerors  to  set  up  sovereignties 
without  any  regard  to  the  national  sentiments  of  the  Italian  people. 
Louis  Napoleon  was,  at  all  events,  entitled  to  say  that  he  had  lent 
effective  assistance  to  the  movements  of  Italian  patriotism  to 
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found  an  Italian  State.  The  German  Empire  as  we  see  it  now  is 
strong  because  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  nationality,  and  the 
Austrian  Empire  has  grown  weaker  and  weaker,  because  it  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  bold  together  in  disregard  and  even  defiance  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  main  strength  of  England’s  Colonial  system  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  each  of  its  great  Colonies  is  enabled  to  act  as  a 
free  partner  in  an  Imperial  system  and  not  as  a  conquered  province, 
compelled  to  fall  in  with  the  ways  and  the  orders  of  its  foreign 
sovereign.  France  and  the  world  in  general  have  not  much  reason 
to  look  back  upon  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  with  satisfaction 
or  with  pride,  but  I  think  when  we  remember  the  many  mishaps 
and  calamities  it  brought  along  with  it  we  may  at  least  admit  that 
by  its  recognition  and  its  proclamation  of  the  principle  of  nationali¬ 
ties  it  did  something  that  might  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  the 
sentence  to  be  pronounced  on  it  by  history. 

Mr.  Bodley  belongs  to  that  modern  school  of  historical  writers  by 
which  the  mere  changes  of  rulers,  acquisition  of  territory,  and  con¬ 
quests  on  the  battle-field  are  not  regarded  as  the  most  important 
events  the  Muse  of  History  has  to  consecrate.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria’s  Coronation  and  his  study  of  the 
reign  which  it  opened,  and  the  conditions  under  which  that  reign 
began,  gives  him  ample  opportunity  of  illustrating  his  views  as  to 
the  real  greatness  of  an  epoch  or  a  sovereignty.  He  shows  in'  the 
most  effective  and  striking  manner  that  the  Coronation  of  the  late 
Queen  marked  the  opening  of  an  epoch  more  important  in  the 
world’s  history  than  the  Renaissance  or  the  French  Eevolution. 
All  the  great  scientific  discoveries  which  gave  to  the  world  the 
railway,  the  electric  wire,  the  submarine  cable,  the  telephone,  the 
wireless  telegraph,  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  surgical  and  medical 
cases,  may  be  said  to  have  come  upon  the  world  with  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  reign,  and  to  have  opened  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  world’s 
history.  To  adopt  one  illustration  of  this  fact  given  by  Mr. 
Bodley,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  the  opening  of  that 
reign  the  whole  traffic  of  men  from  the  earliest  days  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  or  concerning  which  we  can  form  any  guess,  were 
dependent  entirely  on  the  movements  of  horses  or  other  quad¬ 
rupeds  and  the  influence  of  the  wind  upon  sails.  Sir  Eobert  Peel’s 
sudden  return  journey  from  Eome  to  London  was  accomplished  by 
exactly  the  same  means  as  those  which  Julius  Csesar  would  have 
employed  when  journeying  from  Rome  to  the  Island  of  Thanet, 
and  thence  into  the  heart  of  England.  Suddenly  there  came  upon 
the  world  the  scientific  discoveries  and  applications  which  made 
the  steamboat  and  the  railway,  and  thus,  almost  at  a  stroke,  accom¬ 
plished  a  complete  revolution  in  human  travel.  The  magical  bronze 
horse  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights  ”  could  not  have  seemed  a  more 
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wonderful  creation  to  the  ordinary  observer  than  the  railway  or  the 
steamboat,  and  would  not  have  seemed  nearly  so  wonderful  as  the 
submarine  cable,  and  the  bronze  horse  never  was  seen  by  human 
eyes,  while  the  most  commonplace  mortal  could  test  the  reality  of 
the  steamboat  and  the  railway  and  the  telegraph  wire. 

Mr.  Bodley,  however,  does  not  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  mere 
ecstatic  rapture  over  these  marvellous  transformations  in  the 
business  of  human  life,  nor  does  he  in  any  way  exaggerate  their 
importance.  He  only  contends,  and  he  maintains  his  contention 
by  the  most  practical  argument,  that  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
marked  a  more  distinct  epoch  in  the  practical  business  of  the 
world  than  did  the  Renaissance,  or  the  French  Eevolution,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  epoch  since  or  before  the  building  of  the 
Pyramids.  Mr.  Bodley  even  has  the  courage  to  maintain  that 
these  modem  changes,  beneficent  as  they  are,  were  not  brought 
about  without  some  qualifying  and  disparaging  effects  on  the  life 
of  civilisation.  While  recognising  to  the  full,  as  every 
rational  creature  must  do,  the  countless  advantages  conferred  upon 
human  beings  by  the  use  of  the  railway,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  admit  that  the  continuous  increase  in  railway  traffic  and  in  the 
laying  down  of  lines,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  mar  the  landscape 
beauty  of  England  and  of  other  countries.  There  is  little  use 
in  grumbling  at  the  fact,  and  Mr.  Bodley  does  not  invite  us  to 
grumble  at  it,  but  he  has  too  artistic  a  mind  not  to  recognise  the 
tmth  that  the  beauty  of  many  a  once  lovely  country-side  has  been 
blotted  out  for  ever  by  its  carpeting  of  railway-lines.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  thoroughfares  of  many  a  great  city,  which 
were  once  almost  entirely  picturesque  in  themselves,  have  been 
made  hideous  by  the  incessant  rush  up  and  down  of  electric  tram- 
cars,  and  in  our  later  days  have  come  in  for  a  fresh  disfigurement 
from  the  omnipresent  motor.  Mr.  Bodley,  of  course,  raises  no 
complaint  or  protest  against  these  discordant  modem  movements, 
but  merely  reminds  us  that  the  best  blessings  of  rapid  travel  are 
not  to  be  obtained  without  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  poor 
humanity.  I  only  notice  these  particular  passages  in  Mr.  Bodley’s 
volume  because  I  have  read  some  reviews  of  the  book  which 
appear  to  set  him  down  as  a  mere  enthusiast  over  the  Victorian 
era,  and  as  one  who  regards  revolutions  in  the  speed  of  travel  with 
greater  reverence  than  any  evolutions  in  thought  or  artistic  fancy. 
I  cannot  see  that  he  does  anything  of  the  kind,  and  indeed  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  his  inclination  is  to  make  some¬ 
thing  too  much  of  the  pains  and  penalties  which  our  eyes  and 
ears,  and  some  of  our  other  senses,  have  to  pay  for  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  rapid  travel. 

Mr.  Bodley  does  not  occupy  very  much  of  his  space  in  a  glorifi- 
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cation  of  the  metamorphosis  which  practical  science  so  suddenly 
accomplished  in  the  business  of  life,  and  made  contemporaneous 
with  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  So  far  as  that  reign  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  author  chiefly  devotes  himself  to  a  close  consideration 
of  the  effects  it  has  produced  on  the  history  of  the  English 
people.  His  object  is  to  show  his  readers  that  the  one  supreme 
benefit  which  the  reign  bestowed  upon  the  British  Empire  is  to  be 
found  in  its  consolidating  effect  upon  the  monarchy.  He  argues, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  dispute  his 
argument,  that  the  English  monarchy  had  got  into  such  a  state 
just  before  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  as  to  render  it  quite 
possible  that  if  some  change  for  the  better  did  not  quickly  take 
place,  and  make  itself  felt,  the  monarchy  might  have  gone  to 
pieces.  There  had  been  a  succession  of  Hanoverian  Kings  under 
whose  rule  the  monarchical  system  had  been  showing  itself  to 
increasing  disadvantage,  and  subjecting  itself  to  ever-growing 
danger.  Mr.  Bodley  points  to  the  curious  fact  that  as  affairs  stood 
at  one  time,  it  was  actually  on  the  cards  that  the  son  of  a 
Bonaparte  might  have  come  to  occupy  the  throne  of  England. 
In  other  words,  a  descendant  of  the  Electress  Sophia,  through 
whom  the  Hanoverian  succession  came,  under  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment,  had  married  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bonaparte,  and  in 
the  event  of  any  breakdown  in  the  English  succession,  her  son 
might  at  least  have  set  up  his  claim  to  be  recognised  as  King  of 
England.  Of  course  Mr.  Bodley  does  not  treat  this  odd  possibility 
as  any  serious  danger  of  a  Bonapartist  successor  to  the  English 
throne,  and  he  only  brings  it  out  as  a  whimsical  and  humorous 
illustration  of  the  perplexities  in  which  the  heirship  to  the  British 
Crown  had  come  to  be  involved.  But  he  dwells  with  much  force 
and  justice  on  the  dangers  which  the  rule  of  the  four  Georges  had 
brought  on  the  stability  of  the  Throne  itself.  The  Georges  had 
each  in  his  turn,  and  in  his  way,  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
part  of  absolute  rulership,  and  to  make  their  Ministers  merely 
servants  of  the  King.  Even  proud  and  great  Ministers  like  the 
younger  Pitt,  had  been  compelled  to  bend  their  political  and  con¬ 
scientious  convictions  down  to  the  feet  of  the  ignorant  and 
obstinate  Sovereign,  and  allow  his  will  to  become  their  law.  The 
arbitrary  policy  which  had  driven  the  American  colonies  into 
rebellion,  and  thus  created  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  had 
not  taught  George  the  Third  or  George  the  Fourth  that  the  days 
of  absolute  monarchy  had  come  to  an  end  for  England.  Even  in 
the  days  of  William  the  Fourth  we  know  that  a  political  crisis 
arose  during  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  statesmen  like 
Earl  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell  were  forced  to  recognise  the 
possibility  of  having  to  choose  between  supporting  the  King 
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against  the  people,  or  supporting  the  people  against  the  King. 
The  question  then  which  Mr.  Bodley  earnestly  offers  for  our  con¬ 
sideration  is  whether  under  certain  conditions  the  monarchy  itself 
might  not  have  had  to  go  down.  Suppose  William  the  Fourth 
had  had  a  son  who  appreciated  the  growing  force  of  public  opinion 
and  of  changing  conditions  as  little  as  his  father  did,  and  had  a 
self-will  as  obstinate  as  that  of  George  the  Third.  Or  suppose  the 
successor  to  William  the  Fourth  had  been  a  man  of  the  character 
of  George  the  Fourth,  and  had  scandalised  the  public  conscience 
of  his  people  by  idleness,  prodigality,  profligacy,  and  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  Empire’s  best  and  truest  interests.  Is  it  not  easily 
conceivable  that  under  such  conditions  the  monarchical  system 
might  have  come  to  an  end  for  the  time,  at  least,  in  England? 
The  people  of  England  had  become  familiar  with  the  tact  that  a 
great  and  prosperous  Kepublic  of  English-speaking  men  sprung 
from  English  ancestors  had  established  itself  securely  on 
American  soil.  The  English  people  knew  from  the  history  of 
Cromwell’s  career,  that  a  Republic  was  not  a  system  actually 
impossible  to  establish  on  English  soil. 

Mr.  Bodley,  in  some  very  interesting  pages  of  his  volume,  draws 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  the  eminent  personages  who 
took  part  in  the  ceremonial  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Coronation  there 
were  Englishmen  who  had  served  the  British  State  before  the 
French  Revolution  had  upset  the  French  monarchy,  and  even 
before  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  and  carried  into  effect.  The  great  changes  which  these 
events  signified  were  still,  therefore,  as  living  memories  to  those 
who  made  public  opinion  in  England,  and  it  was  not  a  time  when 
the  succession  to  a  Crown  could  be  regarded  by  any  civilised 
European  nation  as  something  pre-arranged  by  heaven,  and  not 
to  be  disputed  by  human  will.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  any  means 
too  much  to  say  that  if  Queen  Victoria  had  been  a  different 
personage  from  that  which  she  proved  herself  to  be,  the  English 
monarchy  might  have  been  put  to  a  trial  beyond  the  strength  of 
its  old  conditions  to  bear.  Queen  Victoria,  how'cver,  proved  herself 
to  be  equal  to  the  lessons  which  the  growing  development  of  the 
age  brought  with  it.  With  the  earliest  days  of  her  reign  the 
new  constitutional  monarchy  began  to  be  founded.  She  was  a 
Constitutional  Sovereign  from  the  veiy  first.  Talleyrand  once 
said  that  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  great  American  statesman,  had 
“  divined  Europe.”  Queen  Victoria,  who  can  hardly  have  had  in 
her  earliest  years  much  training  which  could  lead  to  such  a  result, 
would  seem  to  have  divined  English  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  more  closely  we  study  her  reign  the  more  clearly  shall  we 
see  how  great  and  how  beneficent  was  the  change  she  estab- 
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lished  in  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  Sovereign.  She 
acted  in  every  instance  on  the  advice  of  her  Ministers,  and  their 
final  decision  was  law  to  her.  But  she  never  allowed  the 
Sovereign  to  become  the  mere  figure-head  of  the  State,  and  she 
maintained  a  position  in  the  work  of  government  which  made  the 
monarch  an  active  partner  in  the  whole  Imperial  system.  She 
acted  on  the  principle  that  the  Sovereign  has  a  distinct  part  to 
play  in  the  work  of  govemment,  even  as  the  Prime  Minister  has, 
or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  she  never  failed  to  per¬ 
form  that  part  to  the  full  extent  of  her  capacity.  Queen  Victoria 
believed  that  the  Constitutional  Monarch  ought  to  form  inde¬ 
pendent  opinions  on  every  question  coming  up  for  settlement,  and 
that  these  opinions  should  be  fully  expressed  and  clearly  argued 
out  in  the  council  of  Ministers.  She  appears  to  have  had  a  very 
independent  judgment,  and  to  have  studied  every  question  closely, 
and  she  made  it  her  duty  to  state  her  opinions  and  explain  her 
reasons,  and,  if  needful,  to  go  over  a  debated  question  again  and 
again  before  any  final  decision  could  be  agreed  upon;  but  if  in 
the  end  her  Ministers  seemed  to  be  clearly  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  if  no  satisfactory  compromise  could  be  agreed  upon,  the 
Queen  then  never  hesitated  to  bend  her  will  to  the  judgment  of 
her  Ministers,  and  act  upon  their  advice.  She  had,  therefore,  the 
proud  historical  distinction  of  being  the  first  Sovereign  in 
England  to  illustrate  in  practice  the  meaning  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  English  people  came  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  position  which  the  Queen  had  won  for 
the  monarchy,  and  for  herself,  and  could  see  that  while  she 
reigned  there  was  no  danger  whatever  that  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  monarch  could  bear  down  all  opposing  argument,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  body  of  imperious  Ministers  might  be  allowed 
to  cany  everything  their  own  way,  without  advice  or  remonstrance 
from  the  hereditary  ruler  of  the  State.  The  immediate  result  of 
all  this  was  that  while  revolutions  were  sweeping  over  State  after 
State  on  the  European  continent,  and  while  many  a  great  domestic 
crisis  occurred  in  England,  arousing  passionate  feeling  on  both 
sides  of  the  controversy,  there  never  was  any  serious  dread  or 
menace  of  revolution  in  England.  Mr.  Bodley  is  well  justified  in 
claiming  for  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  the  merit  and  the  honour 
of  having  consolidated  the  monarchical  system  in  England,  and 
of  having  given  to  it  a  new  term  of  life,  the  prolongation  of  which 
may  well  seem  to  be  indefinite. 

Even  the  most  convinced  Republican  might  admit  that  so  far  as 
the  English  monarchy  is  concerned,  Mr.  Bodley  has  fairly  made 
out  his  case.  John  Bright  once  cut  short  an  animated  controversy 
^not  a  public  debate  but  a  private  discussion — on  the  possibilities 
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of  an  English  Republic,  by  tbe  quiet  observation  that  “  the 
question  of  a  Republic  lias  not  come  up  in  England.”  That  was, 
indeed,  a  very  rational  and  business-like  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
dispute,  but  Mr.  Bright  would  probably  have  been  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  if  a  Sovereign  of  different  mental  and  moral 
qualities  from  those  possessed  by  Queen  Victoria  bad  succeeded 
William  tbe  Fourth,  tbe  question  of  a  Republic  might  very 
naturally  have  come  up  for  discussion  and  for  settlement  in 
England.  Mr.  Bodley  is  no  doubt  an  enthusiast  about  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  be  devotes  many  glowing  pages  to  its 
eulogy,  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  bis  praise  has  nothing  to 
do  with  tbe  rhapsodical  spirit  of  tbe  Court  poet,  or  tbe  indis¬ 
criminate  devotion  of  tbe  mere  partisan.  He  gives  in  calmest 
style  the  most  practical  and  substantial  reasons  for  tbe  historical 
position  which  he  assigns  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  by  any  impartial  and  intelligent  observer, 
whether  his  tendencies  be  Republican  or  Monarchical,  that  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  has  conferred  a  new  lease  of  life  on  the 
rule  of  monarchy  in  England.  Mr.  Bodley  is,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  above  all  things  else,  an  Imperialist,  and  as  an 
outer  observer  of  political  developments,  I,  for  one,  am  glad  to 
have,  through  his  help,  some  enlightenment  as  to  what  constitutes 
an  Imperialist  in  the  modern  sense.  There  are  so  many  pro¬ 
claimed  Imperialists  now,  and  they  have  such  different  ways  of 
explaining  and  illustrating  their  sentiments,  that  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  mere  outsider  to  get  a  clear  and  precise  idea  as  to  this 
swelling  phrase  of  the  Imperial  theme.  We  encounter  many  a 
professed  Imperialist  who  might  fairly  be  described  by  the  vulgar, 
but  now  quite  intelligible  term,  “  Jingo.”  The  Imperialist  of 
this  order  is  simply  a  blustering  personage  who  proclaims  it  as 
England’s  mission  to  conquer  every  weaker  race,  and  to  annex  any 
territory  situated  conveniently  for  annexation.  Then,  again, 
there  is  a  higher  and  more  captivating  form  of  Imperialism  which 
appeals  to  national  self-love  and  self-glorification,  and  maintains 
the  doctrine  that  England  has  a  mission  to  spread  her  own  form 
of  civilisation  over  the  whole  habitable  globe.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  Mr.  Bodley  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  an  Imperialist  of 
either  order.  His  Imperialism,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  desire 
that  the  whole  British  Empire  should  be  thoroughly  welded 
together  as  one  homogeneous  family  under  one  central  head.  He 
does  not  encourage  the  mere  ambition  for  conquest  and  annexa¬ 
tion,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  he  take  any  pride  in  the  music- 
hall  proclamation  that  if  England  wants  to  conquer  the  whole 
outer  world  she  has  got  the  ships,  the  men,  and  the  money  to 
realise  her  ambition.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in 
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ilr.  Bodley’s  Imperialism  which  could  awaken  the  alarm  of  any 
foreigner,  or  arouse  a  feeling  of  hostility  in  the  mind  of 
any  intelligent  reader.  Mr.  Bodley  manifestly  desires  that  all 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  should  he  brought  into  unity  and 
harmony  of  common  national  sentiment,  and  that  the  farthest 
outlying  colonies  or  dependencies  should  feel  themselves  as  much 
a  part  of  the  Imperial  system  as  the  people  of  England  them¬ 
selves.  If  this  is  the  true  definition  of  Imperialism,  then  I  do 
not  see  what  is  to  be  said  in  disparagement  of  it.  Mr.  Bodley 
claims  for  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  for  what  we  have  yet 
seen  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  YII.,  that  such  a  system  of 
monarchical  rule  could  alone  make  possible  that  thorough  union 
of  the  Empire  which  he  would  fain  see  accomplished.  Even  a 
Nationalist  Irishman,  such  as  I  am,  may  readily  and  fully  admit 
that  a  monarchical  system  which  can  bring  all  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  to  feel  themselves  willing  partners  in  the  Imperial 
fellowship  is  one  well  entitled  to  command  the  sympathy  of  all 
fair-minded  and  thoughtful  men. 

The  old  Imperial  idea,  and  the  idea  of  many  Imperialists  even 
now,  is  that  the  colonies  and  the  dependencies,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  world,  w^ere  specially  created  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
England,  and  perhaps  even  more  especially  of  England’s  reigning 
and  ruling  families  and  classes.  The  manner  in  which,  during 
the  opening  years  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  the  Canadian 
Rebellion  was  brought  to  a  happy  and  beneficent  conclusion  by 
the  enlightened  policy  of  Lord  Durham,  is  perhaps  the  first  great 
illustration  of  that  nobler  governing  system  which  may  be  called 
Imperialism  in  its  highest  sense.  The  Canadian  Colonies  at  war 
among  themselves,  and  only  brought  into  union  by  their  common 
movement  of  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  Great  Britain,  were 
converted  by  that  policy  into  the  prosperous  Dominion  of  Canada, 
a  dominion  self-governing  as  far  as  colonial  affairs  are  concerned, 
increasing  in  prosperity  with  every  year,  thoroughly  united  among 
themselves,  and  proud  of  being  a  recognised  partner  in  the 
Imperial  system,  a  recognised  member  of  the  British  national 
family.  We  have  seen  the  same  policy  working  itself  out  in 
Australia,  and  with  the  same  results,  and  the  time  is  probably  near 
at  hand  when,  under  the  rule  of  a  Sovereign  like  Edward  VII., 
a  like  principle  may  be  applied  with  equally  beneficent  results 
to  some  parts  of  the  Empire  nearer  to  the  centre  of  English 
Government.  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  Mr.  Bodley 
has  well  made  out  his  claim  for  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
for  the  reign  thus  far  of  King  Edward  VII.,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Bodley’s  views  are,  however,  not  by  any  means  always 
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roseate,  and  he  does  not  take  an  optimistic  survey  of  every  subject 
which  comes  under  his  notice.  He  is  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
despondent  on  the  subject  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  influence 
which  that  important  personage  is  likely  to  exercise  on  the  future 
of  England.  Mr.  Bodley  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  the  capitalist 
has  now  come  to  hold  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  position  some¬ 
what  like  that  once  held  by  the  territorial  aristocrat,  and 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  change  thus  made  is  by  any  means 
one  for  the  better.  He  seems  even  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
House  of  Lords  may  one  day  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  people  of 
these  islands  as  a  sort  of  protection  against  the  growing  dominion 
of  the  owners  of  money  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  appears, 
in  fact,  to  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  really  less  of  a 
representative  institution  now  than  it  was  in  the  good  old  days 
when  the  territorial  squires  had  it  all  very  much  their  own  way. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Bodley  does  justice  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  representative  institution  even  now,  and  despite  all  the 
admitted  and  increasing  influence  of  the  capitalist.  It  is,  at 
least,  quite  evident  that  the  labouring  classes  of  all  occupations 
have  a  representation  now  in  the  House  such  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  during  the  many  generations 
of  the  limited  franchise.  I  certainly  cannot  see  evidence  of  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  populations  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  look  with  hopeful  eyes  towards  the  intervention  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  the  representative  principle,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution.  My  own  impression  is  that 
the  general  public  seldom  trouble  themselves  with  much  thought 
about  the  very  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  as  long 
as  that  House  does  not  obtrude  itself  in  any  way  on  the  notice 
of  the  people,  the  better  will  be  its  chances  of  a  prolonged 
existence  in  its  present  form.  I  am  not  much  inclined  to  enter 
into  any  controversy  with  the  author  on  these  subjects,  and  1 
touch  on  them  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Bodley  has  not  written  his  book  with  the  sole  object 
of  glorifying  everything  that  has  gone  on  in  these  countries  since 
the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  that  he  is  an  independent 
critic,  and  not  a  Court  chronicler.  The  chapters  which  have 
to  do  the  work  naturally  coming  within  the  business  of  the 
Court  chronicler  are  done  vividly  and  brilliantly  enough  to  be 
worth  reading  for  their  own  sakes,  even  by  those  who  care  least 
about  long  descriptions  of  courtly  pageantry.  The  chapters,  for 
instance,  which  tell  of  the  preparations  for  King  Edward’s 
Coronation,  and  then  of  the  public  feeling  aroused  by  the  news 
of  the  postponement  and  its  cause,  are  told  in  fascinating  style. 
Even  in  the  descriptions  of  the  mere  pageantry  itself  Mr.  Bodley 
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brings  in  many  deeply  interesting  historical  associations  which 
give  for  the  reader  a  new  and  distinct  meaning  to  many  apparently 
insignificant  incidents  of  the  ceremonial,  and  make  him  feel  that 
be  is  studying  English  history,  and  not  merely  the  description 
of  a  picturesque  and  splendid  scene.  This  quality  in  the  book  is 
indeed  that  which  lends  to  the  volume  its  highest  charm  and  its 
most  enduring  interest.  I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  say  that 
the  reader  must  have  been  a  very  close  and  even  profound  student 
of  English  history  who  cannot  admit  that  he  has  received  some 
new  ideas,  and  been  reminded  of  some  forgotten  facts  by  the 
reading  of  this  book,  which  professes  to  be  only  an  account  of 
King  Edward  VII.’s  Coronation. 

Justin  McCarthy. 


PORT  ARTHUR.-ITS  STRATEGIC  VALUE. 

I  ASSUME  in  writing  this  account  of  Port  Arthur  that  its  early  his¬ 
tory  is  already  known  to  “  the  man  in  the  street.”  However,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  cite  briefly  the  more  important  dates  which  are 
associated  with  the  fortress  in  recent  times.  Prior  to  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan,  Port  Arthur  was  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  China.  On  November  21st,  1894,  it  was  captured  by 
the  Japanese  troops,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
drawn  up  between  China  and  Japan  and  signed  at  Shimonoseki  on 
April  17th,  1895,  the  fortress,  together  with  the  Liao-tung  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  the  islands  appertaining  thereto,  was  ceded  to  Japan. 
Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  Island  Kingdom,  a  few 
months  later  Japan,  owing  to  the  united  action  of  Russia,  France, 
and  Germany,  was  compelled  to  retrocede,  under  a  convention 
signed  at  Pekin  on  November  8th,  1895,  all  territory  occupied  by 
her  under  the  power  of  the  original  agreement  with  China.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  Japan  had  evacuated  the  zone  under  occupation 
by  her.  Russia  now’  found  her  opportunity,  and  less  than  three 
years  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  Japanese  soldier,  by  the 
terms  of  a  lease  arranged  with  China,  she  established  herself  in  the 
fortress,  proceeding  immediately  to  that  more  extensive  occupation 
of  the  hinterland  w’hich  has  since  distinguished  her  position  in 
Manchuria. 

The  position  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  too,  is  equally  well 
known.  It  is  separated  from  Korea  by  the  Bay  of  Korea,  and 
from  the  Chinese  mainland  by  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung.  It 
runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  mainland  of  Man¬ 
churia,  and  it  is  continued  by  a  group  of  islands  which  stretch  out 
towards  another  peninsula  projecting  from  the  mainland  of  China 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  and  containing  on  its  north-eastern 
extremity  the  station  of  Wei-hai-wei.  Liao-tung  is  indented  by 
several  bays,  tw’o  of  which,  Kin-chau  Bay  and  Hand  Bay,  an  inlet 
of  Ta-lien  Bay,  nearly  meet,  making  an  isthmus  less  than  two 
miles  wide.  Below  this  neck  the  Peninsula  widens  again,  bearing 
the  Chinese  sobriquet  of  Kan-tun — the  Regent’s  Sword.  Lu-shun- 
kou — Port  Arthur — and  Dalny,  in  Ta-lien  Bay,  are  on  the  east 
shore.  The  roadstead  of  Port  Arthur  is  exposed  to  south-easterly 
winds,  and  is  an  inferior  anchorage  to  Ta-lien-wan. 

Strategically,  the  position  which  Port  Arthur  enjoys  is  of  great 
importance,  since  it  commands,  so  far  as  a  land-fortress  can,  the 
Gulfs  of  Pe-chi-li  and  Liao-tung,  and  the  Bay  of  Korea.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  land  communications  are  very  defective  and  from 
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I  jjjg  gay  of  Kin-chau,  in  the  Liao-tung  Gulf,  or  from  an  adjacent 
i  inlet  in  the  Bay  of  Korea,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  supreme  sim- 
1  plicity  to  hold  the  railway  under  such  a  fire  that  its  further  employ- 
i  ment  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

I  The  harbour  of  Port  Arthur  is  a  circular  bay  two  miles  long  from 
i  east  to  west,  and  a  mile  from  north  to  south.  It  is  surrounded  by 
^  high  hills.  Its  sole  entrance  on  the  south  side  is  through  a  narrow 
I  channel  guarded  at  the  south-western  end  by  a  couple  of  dangerous 
5  reefs  and  protected  against  bad  weather  by  a  projection  of  rocky 
I  land,  known  as  the  Tiger’s  Tail,  running  diagonally  across  its 

I;  northern  extremity.  Within  the  headlands  of  the  harbour,  and 
conforming  to  the  indentation  of  the  coast,  there  are  several  bays, 
shallow  and  unprofitable,  but  which,  when  dredging  operations 
I  have  been  undertaken,  will  add  to  the  small  area  of  deep  water 
I  which  the  harbour  at  present  possesses.  The  width  of  the  entrance 

I  in  its  broadest  part,  that  is,  from  Pinnacle  Rock  on  the  west  shore 
to  the  opposite  point  across  the  water,  is  but  little  more  than  three 
hundred  yards,  while  the  deep  water  channel,  a  three  to  five  fathom 
passage,  is  not  more  than  five  hundred  feet  wide.  Within  the 
heads  it  wddens  out  a  little,  and  between  the  extremity  of  the 
Tiger’s  Tail  and  the  entrance  to  the  east  port  there  is  a  width  of 
rather  more  than  four  hundred  yards,  the  lack  of  space  making  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  any  vessel  over  SOOft.  in  length  to  enter 
:  or  leave  the  harbour.  At  low  water,  steamers,  which  lie  up  to 
within  sixty  feet  of  the  wharf  at  high  tide,  rest  upon  mud  in  a 
i  little  more  than  a  fathom  of  water.  As  a  rule  vessels,  if  larger 
:  in  size  than  a  small  coaster,  anchor  off  the  entrance,  unloading 
and  recharging  from  junks  or  tenders. 

The  naval  basin,  or  East  Port,  faces  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
i  proper.  It  is  here  that  warships  lie  when  they  manage  to  enter ; 
1  even  now,  however,  there  are  berths  but  for  three  battleships  in 
addition  to  smaller  craft.  This  basin  was  excavated  by  the  Chinese 
under  the  supervision  of  the  French,  as,  also,  is  the  case  with  the 
dry  dock  placed  on  the  northern  side.  The  depth  is  between  five 
and  three  and  a  half  fathoms ;  the  surface  space  is  equal  to  the 
fotal  available  steamer  anchorage  elsewhere.  At  its  western  end 
there  is  the  torpedo  dock,  while  all  around  this  part  of  the  harbour 
there  are  the  repairing  shops  of  the  station ,  and  the  various  pre¬ 
mises  concerned  in  the  business  of  a  dockyard. 

Additional  accommodation  has  been  secured  close  wdthin  the 
?  Tigeiv’s  Tail,  where  the  mud  has  been  dredged  away  sufficiently  to 
allow  destroyers  to  lie  right  alongside  the  slips  which  have  been 
placed  at  this  point.  In  general,  destroyers  on  the  station  are 
always  moored  here.  In  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the 
;  squadron.  Port  Arthur  does  not  contain  sufficient  accommodation. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Chinese  occupation,  the  dry  dock  measured  385 
feet  in  length,  34  feet  in  depth,  and  80  feet  broad  ;  the  dry  dock 
however,  has  been  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  Russians.  It  is 
now  452  feet  over  all,  370  feet  over  blocks,  32  feet  deep,  and  90  feet 
in  width  at  the  entrance.  These  figures  are  of  value  at  this 
moment,  for  they  show  that  the  damaged  battleships,  even  with 
their  increased  draught,  may  still  enter  for  repairs.  An  80-ton 
sheer-legs  is  in  position  on  the  west  side  of  the  basin.  Three 
docks,  each  700  feet  long,  were  in  course  of  construction,  but  work 
upon  these  new  docks  was  not  sufficiently  far  advanced  when  war 
began  to  render  them  of  any  service  at  the  present  juncture. 

In  this  direction  it  is  important  to  remember  that  while  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  dockyard  were  Russian,  there  were  many 
foreigners  employed  in  responsible  posts,  particularly  in  the 
engineering  and  construction  departments.  Again,  too,  a  very 
large  number  of  skilled  labourers  and  dock  hands  were  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and,  in  some  cases,  Korean.  In  this  respect  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  quite  indifl'erent  to  questions  of  nationality.  So  long  as 
the  work  is  turned  out  efficiently  and  the  men  are  faithful  to  tW 
service,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  Russian  authorities  whether  their 
employees  be  natives  or  foreigners— English,  French,  American, 
or  Japanese.  Two  important  officials  in  Port  Arthur  are  Chinese. 
One,  Mr.  Tai,  the  contractor  to  the  fortress,  controlled  at  a  very 
moderate  estimate  the  services  of  some  10,000  Chinese  coolies ;  the 
other.  Admiral  Ho,  has  held  important  administrative  posts  in 
Port  Arthur  ever  since  the  day  of  its  construction.  He  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  naval  officer  employed  by  Li  Hung  Chang  to  supervise  the 
erection  of  the  fortifications ;  he  then  passed  into  the  employment 
of  the  Japanese,  while  lately  he  was  engaged  by  the  Russians  to 
lengthen  the  dry  dock,  and  promoted  from  that  post  to  executive 
control  in  the  construction  of  the  torpedo  boats.  Both  these  men, 
Tai  and  Ho,  have  rendered  faithful  service  to  the  Russians,  and 
neither  of  them  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  generous  treatment 
they  have  received.  Similarly  with  all  grades  of  foreigners  in 
Russian  employment ;  once  suspicion  has  been  overcome  the 
widest  latitude  within  the  limits  of  discretion  is  tolerated. 

Tactically  speaking.  Port  Arthur  is  very  difficult  to  take.  The 
fortifications  which  surmount  every  hill  on  the  land  side  are  semi- 
enclosed  works  of  extreme  strength.  Very  few'  of  the  forts  which 
were  in  existence  during  the  time  of  the  Chinese  are  now  re¬ 
maining.  Since  the  Russian  Government  entered  upon  possession, 
the  work  of  extending  the  perimeter  of  the  defences,  as  well  as 
strengthening  the  fortifications,  has  been  a  continuous  labour.  On 
either  side  of  the  harbour  rise  the  gaunt  cliffs  of  the  Peninsula, 
their  faces  traversed  by  the  chain  of  forts  with  which  the 
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Russians  protect  their  base,  their  crests,  broken  and  rugged, 
linked  together  in  one  long  encircling  line  of  defences.  Eising 
from  the  water’s  edge,  and  breaking  back  gradually  to  the  crest 
of  the  range,  there  are  the  lines  of  a  continuous  entrenchment, 
galleried  and  protected  from  shell-fire  by  the  interior  cast  of  its 
position. 

To  the  east  of  the  entrance,  rising  some  265  feet  above  sea-level, 
there  is  Hwang-chin  Hill,  upon  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a 
battery  of  four  63^  ton  guns.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  pre¬ 
cisely  the  make  or  calibre  of  these  pieces,  but  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  similar  to  those  with  which  the  Chinese  forts  at  Taku 
and  Shan-hai-kwan  were  provided.  Those  batteries  comprised 
12in.  and  lOin.  Krupp,  on  fortress  mountings.  A  little  lower  than 
the  crest,  and  on  the  same  face,  there  are  two  batteries  of  quick- 
firing  guns,  for  the  most  part  5  5  in.  and  75mm.  Canet.  From 
this  point  the  Hwang-chin  fortifications  extend  for  a  distance  of 
forty  versts  along  the  coast,  in  a  northern  direction,  until  the  line 
is  joined  by  a  circle  of  batteries  along  the  hill-tops  surrounding  the 
town,  to  the  second  long  line  of  defences,  starting  south  around 
the  Peninsula,  from  the  Man-tow  Hill.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the 
entrance  there  is  the  Wei-yuan  Fort,  which,  again,  is  united  with 
a  series  of  entrenched  positions,  composing  the  Man-tse-ying 
Fort.  The  strength  of  this  position  is  very  carefully  masked,  but 
the  original  emplacements — the  small  quick-firing  batteries  which 
support  the  heavier  guns  of  position  composing  the  work- 
date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Chinese  occupation  of  Port  Arthur. 
The  later  and  major  positions  were  excavated  by  the  Russians. 
The  guns  here  include  5-9in.  pieces,  which  belonged  to  the 
Chinese,  and  7in.,  lOin.,  and  llin.  breechloaders,  Oboukoff 
pattern,  mounted  either  en  barbette,  on  disappearing  carriages, 
which  are  not  without  resemblance  to  the  Moncrieff  type,  or  on 
overbank  fire  carriages  of  the  Poutiloff  standard.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  land  defences  extends  to  Dalny,  about  two  hours 
by  rail  from  Port  Arthur,  which  the  Russians  will  make  no  attempt 
to  defend. 

So  far  as  attack  from  the  sea  goes,  while  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny 
may  be  destroyed,  it  is  incredible  to  think  that  the  fortress  can 
be  reduced  by  bombardment  alone.  The  position  is  one  of  great 
natural  strength,  heavily  manned,  with  forts  placed  in  position 
on  all  exposed  points.  With  a  little  care  it  is  quite  possible  to 
detect  some  eighteen  or  twenty  hill-batteries  in  addition  to  the 
hill  forts,  each  of  which  is  in  communication  with  the  central 
station  in  Port  Arthur.  There  are  four  sea  batteries,  varying 
from  6  to  18  guns  each ,  and  the  number  of  batteries  on  Golden 
Hill,  which  is  the  determining  key  to  the  main  position,  is  eight. 
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composed  of  60  guns.  These  guns  are  lOin.  or  llin.  Poutiloff, 
supplemented  with  batteries  of  Canet  quick-firers,  and  mounted 
near  the  Marconi  mast.  In  the  main  the  sea-batteries  of  Port 
Arthur  are  more  or  less  invisible.  In  some  instances  the  positions 
to  the  south  of  the  harbour  entrance  at  once  strike  the  practised 
eye,  as  the  soil  of  which  their  superior  slopes  are  composed  is  of 
a  darker,  redder  hue  than  the  surrounding  ground,  w'hich  is  of  a 
pale,  yellow-ochre  tinge.  However,  the  batteries  on  Golden  Hill 
are  completely  masked.  Invisibility  has  been  studied  here,  and 
their  profiles  are  low  or  else  carefully  covered  with  grass.  It  is 
quite  evident,  moreover,  that  the  guns  do  not  fire  through  em¬ 
brasures,  while  they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
placed  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  By  this  means  they  com¬ 
mand  a  wider  field  of  fire,  and  they  can  also  bring  a  plunging  fire 
to  bear  on  a  ship’s  deck,  themselves  safe  from  direct,  as  opposed 
to  high-angle,  fire. 

These  advantages  do  not  mean,  however,  that  Port  Arthur  is 
safe  from  attack,  or  that  it  would  suffer  little  from  bombardment. 
While  the  defences  themselves  would  not  show  material  damage, 
the  interior  parts  of  the  harbour  and  the  town  would  probably  be 
ruined  by  high-angle  fire  from  attacking  warships.  A  fire  of  this 
description,  flighting  the  cliffs,  would  burst  with  great  effect  in 
the  rear  of  the  position.  By  this  means  the  dockyard,  the  torpedo 
basin,  the  coal  yards,  the  old  and  the  new  town,  the  collection  of 
barracks,  and  the  vast  deposit  of  stores  which  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  fortress,  would  be  in  great  danger. 

These  details,  with  mention  of  the  battery  in  position  on  the 
extremity  of  the  Tiger’s  Tail,  composed  of  seven  5  5  quick-firing 
Canet,  and  placed  ten  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  an  open  work, 
conclude  the  description  of  the  forts.  There  is,  however,  the 
mine  field  to  be  mentioned,  and  the  key  to  this  is  situated  in  these 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  position  of  these  guns 
is  at  once  located  when  entering  Port  Arthur  from  the  sea.  They 
occupy  an  exceedingly  exposed  position,  but  they  are  intended  to 
serve  more  as  a  defence  to  the  staff  operating  the  mine  field  than 
to  figure  as  a  serious  element  in  the  general  plan  of  the  defences. 

In  addition  to  its  requirements  as  a  naval  fortress.  Port  Arthur 
possesses  extensive  accommodation  for  troops,  a  small  parade 
ground,  which  also  does  duty  as  a  racecourse,  a  rifle  range,  and  an 
artillery  practice  ground,  torpedo  station,  and  training  reservation 
— these  latter  situated  for  the  moment  in  one  of  the  bays  of  the 
West  Port.  There  is  also  a  flash-light  station,  and  some  admir¬ 
able  schools  of  instruction — torpedo,  gunnery,  and  telegraphy. 
Lately  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  old 
town,  and  considerable  work  has  been  spent  upon  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Chinese  quarter. 
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It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Port  Arthur  is  of  material  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  position  in  which  the  Eussian  forces  are  placed  in 
Manchuria.  In  fact,  very  little  reflection  is  necessary  to  find 
reasons  with  which  to  endorse  the  view  so  recently  expressed  by 
General  Kuropatkin,  that  Eussia  should  retire  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Baikal,  and  re-organise  there  her  military  affairs.  The 
position  of  Port  Arthur  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  elaborate 
description,  but  the  extreme  isolation  of  its  position  constitutes  at 
once  the  gravest  menace  and  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
strategic  situation  in  Manchuria.  Now  that  w'ar  has  begun  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  of  Eussia  and  Japan,  it  would  simplify  the 
position  of  Eussia,  and  endow  her  arms  with  their  sole  prospect 
of  success  if  she  could  bring  herself  to  evacuate  her  position  in  the 
Liao-tung  Peninsula,  and  fall  back  in  successive  stages  upon  the 
pivot  of  her  interior  lines,  Harbin.  By  this  means  Eussia  might 
find  time  to  collect  the  vast  stores,  the  men  and  materials,  that 
are  necessary  before  she  can  attempt  to  face  the  difficulties  of  a 
campaign  in  Manchuria. 

Unfortunately  too  much  reliance  has  been  placed  already  upon 
the  railway,  but  the  railway  with  the  fortress  at  its  extremity  are 
as  cardinal  sins  in  her  declaration  of  faith.  If  she  wishes  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  fortunes  of  war,  if  she  wishes  to  efface  the  unpleasant 
impression  that  has  been  produced  by  the  series  of  disasters  at 
Port  Arthur,  the  time  has  gone  when  resort  might  have  been  had 
to  half-measures.  A  radical  recasting  of  her  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  is  necessary  to  her  if  she  wishes  to  retain  her  position  east 
of  Baikal.  If  she  would  but  do  this,  there  is  still  hope  for  her, 
and  in  the  months  which  would  elapse  before  she  could  take  the 
field  again,  there  should  be  ample  time  in  which  to  move  her 
supplies  and  men  to  the  northern  areas  of  the  field  of  war.  The 
task  before  her  then  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  a  simple 
one,  and  the  importance  of  the  result  which  it  would  achieve  would 
be  manifested  in  the  disappearance  of  the  panic  which  is  con¬ 
suming  her  officials.  By  such  means  alone  can  she  hope  to  remove 
the  present  congestion  of  her  lines  of  communication,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avert  disaster  in  the  field.  At  this  moment  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  take  the  field  with  any  chance  of  success  against 
the  superior  efficiency  and  greater  numbers  of  her  opponents. 
Unless,  therefore,  she  consoles  herself  with  reflections  of  a  brighter 
future  by  taking  the  steps  now  which  are  necessary  to  secure  it, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Eussia,  in  her  war  with  Japan,  is  not 
face  to  face  with  the  most  disastrous  phase  in  her  history.  To 
promote  these  ends  the  task  before  her  is  not  altogether  an  im¬ 
possible  one,  and  it  is  unnecessary  that  she  should  retire 
precipitately  from  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  to  save  her  position. 
The  slow  retirement  before  the  forces  of  Japan,  fighting  no  im- 
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portant  engagement,  and  giving  way  gradually,  would  gain  for  her 
that  period  of  time  w’hich  is  so  essential  to  her  salvation.  The 
forces  at  present  concentrated  across  the  Liao  and  Yalu  Rivers 
could  join  with  the  garrison  of  Port  Arthur  in  making  Liao-yang 
the  pivot  of  their  line.  For  the  moment  Mukden  would  become 
the  immediate  base  to  the  zone  of  operations,  the  troops  falling  back 
upon  Mukden  so  soon  as  the  supplies  from  Port  Arthur  had  passed 
through.  In  its  turn  Mukden  could  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
Liao-yang,  until  the  line  had  been  cleared  between  Mukden  and 
Harbin.  The  Russian  forces  have  operated  in  Manchuria  before 
without  the  assistance  of  the  railway,  and  it  would  be  no  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  their  movements  for  them  to  carry  sufficient 
supplies  in  the  field  to  maintain  their  mobility.  In  these 
circumstances  the  railway  would  be  destroyed,  and  Port  Arthur 
dismantled,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  but  unless  these 
precautions  are  taken,  Russia,  by  her  position  in  Manchuria,  is 
confronted  with  a  situation  with  which  she  cannot  hope  to 
contend. 

The  present  position  in  Manchuria  should  make  it  appear  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious  that  a  movement  of  this  description  is  necessary. 
At  the  present  time,  ignoring  the  official  returns  of  the  Russian 
staff,  who  estimate  their  forces  in  Manchuria  at  between  400,000 
and  450,000,  there  cannot  be  more  than  250,000  men  available. 
These  men  are  not  by  any  means  mobilised  for  active  service,  but 
they  include  all  effectives  who,  one  way  or  another,  are  at  this 
moment  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  remember  the  strength  of  this  force,  and  then  to  place 
it  side  by  side  with  the  work  of  safeguarding  a  line  of  railway 
which  is  nearly  6,000  miles  in  length,  the  half  of  which  is  liable 
to  attack  at  any  point.  What  is  the  result?  Surely  Russia  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  alternative  of  saving  her  line  at  the  expense  of 
her  force  in  the  field,  or  of  concentrating  upon  a  given  section  of 
the  line  and  releasing  a  corresponding  force  to  operate  in  the  field. 
Any  impartial  consideration  reveals,  at  least  to  my  mind,  the  fact 
that  we  should  expect  the  concentration  of  the  Russian  forces  upon 
the  pivot  of  their  interior  line,  and  look  to  see  the  evacuation  of 
what  may  be  broadly  considered  the  exterior  front  of  the  Russian 
position.  Under  such  a  policy  the  Russian  authorities  would  be 
able  to  develop  a  plan  of  campaign  in  virtue  of  which  the  troops 
gradually  moving  forward,  their  line  of  communications  properly 
safeguarded,  might  hope  to  retrieve  some  of  the  many  misfortunes 
which  have  now  fallen  to  their  arms.  I  venture  to  think  that  this 
scheme  will  prove  to  be  one  upon  which  Russia  will  endeavour 
to  conduct  her  campaign.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  Russia  can 
find  conveniently  any  other  way  by  which  to  cope  with  the  forces 
of  Japan.  We  may  expect  to  see,  therefore,  not  so  much  the 
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invasion  of  Korea  by  the  Russian  forces  as  the  eventual  with¬ 
drawal  to  an  interior  defensive  position  of  those  bodies  of  troops 
which  are  now  located  along  the  Yalu  and  Liao  Rivers,  and  on 
the  Liao-tung  Peninsula. 

If  the  lines  of  the  forthcoming  campaign  on  land  should  resem¬ 
ble  in  any  way  those  which  I  have  sketched  here,  the  superior 
position  w'hich  would  be  then  held  by  the  Japanese  force  does  not 
reveal  any  cause  for  gratification.  Indeed,  the  first  victory  of 
Japan  on  land  would  be  the  real  beginning  of  her  trouble.  The 
concentration  of  the  Japanese  troops  in  Korea  is  a  work  of  com¬ 
parative  simplicity,  but  the  advance  of  the  Japanese  troops  into 
Manchuria  is  quite  another  question.  For  the  reason  that  a 
military  force,  extended  from  Lake  Baikal  to  Harbin,  from 
Harbin  south  to  Port  Arthur,  cannot  expect  to  maintain  un¬ 
impaired  the  advantage  of  position,  so  will  it  be  with  Japan  when 
she,  advancing  from  the  Liao  and  Yalu  Rivers,  along  parallel  but 
very  attenuated  lines  of  communications,  attempts  to  make  any 
impression  upon  the  interior  lines  of  Russia’s  defensive  position. 
It  is  not  perhaps  unnatural  that  the  extremities  of  such  a  line  of 
communications  many  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  passing 
through  an  enemy’s  country,  should  be  subject  not  only  to  attack 
but  should  become  so  straitened  in  their  circumstances  as  to  be 
a  perpetual  embarrassment.  Of  course,  if  Japan  delays  appre¬ 
ciably,  the  position  of  Russia  will  show  some  slight  improvement, 
but,  however  great  the  importance  of  delay  may  be  to  her,  the 
position  and  the  interests  of  Port  Arthur  do  not  bear  materially 
upon  the  developments  of  the  campaign.  She  can  afford  to 
neglect  it  altogether  and  leave  it  to  its  fate,  or  she  may  withdraw 
from  it  and  destroy  it  before  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  choice,  her  action,  so  far 
as  it  enables  Russia  to  dissociate  herself  from  Port  Arthur, 
is  sound.  At  one  time  there  was  ground  to  believe  that  the  stores 
and  the  strength  of  the  garrison  were  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Russians  to  sustain  a  protracted  investment.  Now,  however,  by 
reason  of  later  information,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the 
resources  of  Port  Arthur  are  considerably  reduced,  and  that 
neither  the  strength  of  the  garrison  nor  the  reserves  of  supplies 
are  in  any  degree  sufficient.  Russia  therefore  cannot  in  any  way 
advance  the  interests  of  her  campaign  nor  improve  upon  the  lines 
of  her  position  by  seeking  to  maintain  Port  Arthur  intact.  More¬ 
over,  its  fall  would  not  carry  with  it  any  material  dislocation  of 
the  plans  of  the  campaign,  while  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
except  for  some  little  loss  of  prestige,  its  complete  abandonment 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  Russian 
forces. 


.\ngls  Hamilton. 
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Those  who,  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  have  followed 
with  unfailing  interest  the  progress  of  the  exceedingly  varied 
and  curious  events  connected'  with  the  making  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  have  lately  noted  the  recrudescence  of  the  idea  of 
carrying  the  Canal  across  Nicaragua,  must  have  felt,  sometimes, 
as  though  the  spell  of  some  kind  of  unswerving  evil  fate  were 
working  against  the  full  and  ultimate  realisation  of  the  severance 
of  the  Isthmus  which  binds  the  two  Americas  in  a  twin  existence. 

A  more  or  less  cursory  study  of  those  diverse  elements  and 
precise  documents,  which  may,  some  day,  serve  as  the  basis  of 
the  strange  written  history  of  the  plans  elaborated,  in  the  course 
of  over  a  hundred  years,  for  a  navigable  cutting  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  or  Equinoctial  Oceans,  leaves  us  more 
than  surprised  that  human  genius  should  not,  as  yet,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  opening  a  road,  so  indispensable  to  the  convenient 
intercourse  of  the  two  worlds,  to  the  commerce  of  mankind. 
Little  by  little ,  as  we  press  our  inrv^estigation  of  the  question ,  our 
mind  becomes  clearly  imbued  with  the  impression  that  some 
unlucky  fate  wars  against  the  courage,  the  intelligence,  the  bold¬ 
ness,  of  the  engineers,  and  we  begin,  as  though  ourselves  swayed 
by  some  vague  superstition,  to  wonder  whether  the  practical 
Yankees  will  ever,  soon  or  late,  succeed  in  cutting  through  the 
slight  but  mighty  cord  that  binds  them  to  the  hot-headed  Spanish¬ 
speaking  populations  of  the  Southern  Continent. 

At  this  juncture,  when  a  sudden  revolution  has  re-created  the 
independent  “  State  of  Panama,”  now  formally  recognised  by  all 
the  European  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States,  it  seems  as 
though  the  new  Hay-Buneau-Varilla  Treaty,  duly  signed,  and 
accepted  and  registered  by  the  Powers,  newly  voted  by  the 
American  Senate  Chamber,  should  ensure  the  completion  of  the 
works  executed,  twenty  years  since,  or  even  more,  under 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  with  a  huge  capital,  which  drained  the 
small  savings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  France  to  an  unforgettable 
extent. 

It  seems  unlikely,  at  all  events,  that  the  unforeseen  will  play 
any  very  important,  and  at  present  unsuspected,  part  in  coming 
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events,  or  that  future  incidents  will  lead  American  business  men 
to  drag  back  to  light,  and  again  bring  under  discussion,  that 
former  plan  of  running  the  Canal  through  Nicaragua,  which  was 
so  eagerly  propagated  at  one  time,  and  even  now  has  many 
partisans.  But  none  will  dare  to  assert  that  Fate,  hitherto  so 
unfriendly  to  the  severance  of  the  two  Americas,  has  spent 
all  her  spells  against  an  undertaking  which  would  work  so 
mighty  a  change  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  create  what  has 
been  cleverly  denominated  a  “Gulf  Stream  of  Commerce.” 
Many  years  may  yet  elapse  before  the  navvies  can  return  to  the 
labours  broken  off  thirteen  years  ago;  and  our  own  generation, 
probably,  will  not  see  the  first  steamer  pass,  through  locks  that 
are  filled,  at  last,  along  the  wonderful  Atlantic  highway  so  long 
promised  to  the  hungry  nations. 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will  inaugurate 
so  mighty  a  competition  throughout  the  universe,  and  transform 
the  Pacific  of  the  future  into  a  kind  of  inland  sea,  is  big  with 
consequences,  economic,  political,  and  social.  Let  us  then  cast  a 
curious  and  retrospective  glance  on  our  fathers’  endeavours  to 
understand,  from  various  points  of  view,  the  cutting  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  let  us  consider  the  interesting  proposals  for  inter- 
oceanic  canals,  sketched  out  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

*  *  *  *  m  *  » 

The  Suez  Canal,  now  in  its  full  prosperity,  the  conception  of 
which,  if  we  may  credit  learned  men  well  worthy  of  belief,  dates 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  had  likewise,  before  its  final  open¬ 
ing,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  terrible  political  onslaughts,  and 
numerous  blows  of  Fate.  Onward  from  the  days  of  Kameses  II., 
who,  about  1320  b.c.,  planned  the  cutting  of  a  w^aterway  from 
the  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile  to  Arsinoe,  on  the  Eed  Sea, 
there  were  endless  attempts  at  digging  a  canal  through  the  sands. 
If  the  story,  told  the  writer  some  ten  years  since,  at  Cairo,  by 
the  aged  Nubar  Pacha,  be  really  authentic,  it  was  the  merest 
chance  that  inspired  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  with  the  idea  of  con¬ 
centrating  all  his  will-power  on  carrying  out  the  greatest  under¬ 
taking  of  the  last  century. 

The  first  notion  of  cutting  the  Isthmus  between  the  two 
Americas  is  less  lost  in  the  night  of  past  centuries  than  that  of 
the  fusion  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea 
amidst  the  barren  wastes  of  the  Egyptian  desert.  According  to 
the  great  traveller  and  naturalist,  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
the  original  idea  of  connecting  the  two  oceans  must  be  attributed 
to  Fernando  Cortez,  who,  as  early  as  in  the  year  1520,  mentioned 
the  Sound  of  Tehuantepec  to  Charles  V.  as  holding  the  real 
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secret  of  an  inter-oceanic  communication.  Cortez,  then  Viceroy 
of  Mexico,  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  mighty  Emperor,  a 
Portuguese  navigator,  Antonio  Galvao  by  name,  who  was  to  detail 
all  the  possibilities  of  this  “  bold  stroke,”  as  it  would  have  been 
called  in  those  days.  Five  localities  were  noted  as  presenting 
special  facilities  for  opening  communication  between  sea  and  sea. 
These,  working  from  north  to  south,  were  the  Isthmuses  of 
Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Darien,  and  the  Eespadura 
Channel. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  points  thus  indicated  by  Antonio 
Galvao  have  continued ,  for  over  three  centuries ,  to  be  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  all  specialists  in  the  matter  of  isthmus  boring.  Did 
Charles  V.  forget  the  ”  Secret  of  the  Sound,”  to  which,  indeed, 
he  again  referred  in  a  letter  to  Cortez,  dated  from  Valladolid,  in 
1523?  Or  was  he  so  absorbed  elsewhere  that  he  failed  to  study 
the  far-sighted  views  of  Fernando  Cortez’s  ambassador?  How¬ 
ever  that  may  have  been,  this  first  project  of  all  was  left  un¬ 
happily  in  the  limbo  of  imaginary  enterprises. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  no  doubt,  cer¬ 
tain  adventurous  individuals  sketched  out  similar  enterprises, 
and  we  might  expect  to  find  some  trace  of  these  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  great  explorers,  and  the  records  of  the  powerful  com¬ 
panies,  Dutch,  British,  and  French,  which  earned  so  great  renown 
in  the  dealings  of  Europe  with  the  New  World  and  with  Eastern 
countries.  But  this  is  a  mere  postulate  on  the  writer’s  part.  He 
is  well  aware  that  historians  who  take  themselves  to  be  profound 
philosophers  and  psychologists  assert  that  foi  three  centuries  no 
attempt  was  made  to  join  the  two  oceans.  Up  to  1823,  when 
the  Spanish  colonies  were  emancipated,  this  must  be  written 
down  to  the  fact  that  the  successors  of  Charles  V. ,  far  from  seeking 
to  open  new  waterways,  endeavoured,  on  the  contrary,  to  forbid 
foreign  ships  all  access  to  their  American  possessions,  which  con¬ 
tained  treasures  over  which  they  kept  a  jealous  guard.  We 
willingly  accept  these  historical  probabilities,  and  we  will  stay 
ourselves  with  these  reasons  until  proof  to  the  contrary  destroys 
their  specious  charm.  We  have  no  definite  fact,  at  all  events,  till 
the  year  1780.  At  that  date,  with  strange  foresight,  the  great 
Nelson  bethought  himself  of  the  advisability  of  cutting  a  canal 
across  Nicaragua.  He  met  with  no  success.  Nobody  understood 
him.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  German,  Baron  Frederick 
H.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  to  whom  reference  has  been  already 
made,  visited  Central  America.  Having  carefully  studied  the 
ground  in  New  Granada,  Costa  Kica,  Nicaragua,  and  elsewhere, 
and  made  all  the  necessary  plans  for  his  project  for  uniting  the 
two  oceans  by  an  artificial  channel,  the  eminent  savant,  working 
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on  various  and  all  equally  remarkable  ideas,  mapped  out  five 
different  lines,  each  of  which  he  considered  more  or  less 
practicable.  The  object  of  the  first  was  to  connect  the  Astrato 
with  the  Nasnama  Kiver.  The  second  was  to  be  a  channel  from 
the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel.  The  third  ran 
from  the  Coatzacoalcos  Eiver  to  Tehuantepec.  The  fourth,  and 
most  interesting  of  all,  suggested  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  at 
its  narrowest  point,  between  Chagres  and  Panama.  And  the  fifth, 
starting  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  (or  Grey  town),  ended  at  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific  side,  after  crossing  the  southern 
point  of  the  Nicaraguan  Lake,  from  San  Carlos  to  La  Virgen. 
The  illustrious  author  of  “  Travels  in  the  Equinoctial  Kegions 
of  the  New  Continent,”  even  then  put  forward  the  objection, 
should  any  of  his  plans  be  carried  out,  that  great  changes  in  the 
political  conditions  of  Western  Asia  must  necessarily  result,  for, 
said  he,  the  Isthmus  which  bars  the  progress  of  the  Atlantic  waves 
has,  for  centuries  past,  been  the  bulwark  of  the  independence  of 
China  and  Japan.  Baron  Humboldt  also,  and  with  great  good 
sense,  held  that  the  Transisthmian  Canal  must  necessarily  be 
collectively  owned  by  all  the  nations  who  should  agree  to  give 
financial  help  towards  its  construction,  and  that  this  new  highway, 
open  to  every  nation,  and  the  peace  of  which  should  be  declared 
inviolable,  ought  to  be  protected  by  the  common  guarantee  of 
every  civilised  Government.  Otherwise,  he  declared,  every  nation 
would  find  itself  unfairly  dependent  on  the  masters  of  the  Isthmus 
and  the  Canal,  and  serious  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
universe  would  be  the  result.  At  the  present  day,  we  seem  to 
have  less  foresight.  For  whoever  holds  Panama  will  hold  the 
key  of  the  whole  world. 

The  labours  and  theoretical  projects  of  the  German  scientist 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  chief  European  nations,  and  many 
political  personages  were  much  struck  by  them.  By  the  close  o; 
1824,  Humboldt’s  plans  had  quite  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  only  fit 
to  be  reckoned  mere  speculative  chimeras.  At  that  period  a 
company  for  the  execution  of  the  Canal  works  was  formed. 
Serious  English  reviews  published  several  articles  on  the  subject, 
and  (about  1825)  a  Mr.  Berks  Pitman  produced  an  excellent  work 
on  the  topography  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  various 
peculiarities  of  that  region — such  as  winds,  tides,  climate,  and 
other  physical  points,  of  which  a  knowledge  was  necessary  before 
beginning  a  work,  the  very  nature  of  which  must  in  any  case  pre¬ 
sent  many  difficulties.  Mr.  Berks  Pitman’s  study  made  some  stir  in 
England,  it  was  translated,  and  helped  to  spread  confidence  in  the 
undertaking  even  beyond  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1825,  William  of  Nassau  undertook  to  send  experts  to  draw 
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up  new  plans ,  and  endeavour  to  make  more  exact  inquiries ,  on  the 
spot.  A  little  later  the  famous  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  who 
had  gathered  a  Congress  of  all  those  States  of  both  Americas,  the 
fusion  of  which  was  his  dream,  at  Panama  (which  had  then,  for 
the  first  time,  just  proclaimed  its  independence),  ordered  fresh 
explorations,  also  with  a  view  to  cutting  through  the  narrow'  but 
terrible  mountain-chain  of  the  Cordillera. 

For  some  years,  between  1828  and  1840,  a  lull  fell  on  those 
whom  we  may  denominate  the  operators  on  the  greater  intestine  of 
the  American  Continental  system.  It  was  not  till  1841  that  Bemy 
de  Puydt  took  colonists  to  Honduras,  there  to  dig  a  canal,  the  plans 
for  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  matured,  and  the  construction 
of  which,  at  that  particular  point,  was  probably  impossible. 

In  1842,  the  French  Minister,  M.  Guizot,  sent  out  two  special¬ 
ists,  Messrs.  Garella  and  de  Courtines,  to  make  an  exact  study 
of  the  practicability  of  a  cutting  between  Chagres  and  Panama. 
These  gentlemen,  after  a  conscientious  investigation,  felt  it  their 
duty  to  advise  against  an  undertaking  which  they  declared  im¬ 
possible  and  dangerous,  both  from  the  financial  point  of  view, 
and  with  regard  to  the  humanity  due  to  the  labourers  employed. 
Nevertheless,  uno  avulso  non  defecit  alter,  the  bolder  spirits  did 
not  lose  heart.  Towards  1844,  the  Governments  of  San  Salvador, 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  requested  King  Louis  Philippe  to 
second  their  project  for  cutting  a  Transatlantic  Canal,  by  sending 
engineers  and  capital  to  the  spot.  Louis  Philippe  hung  back. 
He  gave  audience,  indeed,  to  Senor  Castellon,  the  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary,  but  he  refused  to  hearken  to  his  request,  and  very  soon, 
as  a  direct  confirmation  of  the  French  King’s  refusal  of  Senor 
Castellon ’s  prayer,  appeared  the  clear,  decisive,  and  thoughtfully 
worked  out  proposal  of  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  which,  from  every 
point  of  view,  is  most  curious,  and  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

PRINCE  NAPOLEON  LOUIS  BONAPARTE’ S  SCHEME. 

The  Prince  Pretender,  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte,  is  well- 
known  to  have  whiled  away  the  dulness  and  idleness  of  his  deten¬ 
tion  in  the  Fortress  of  Ham  by  the  composition  of  a  number  of 
treatises,  historical  fragments,  scientific  and  political  studies,  and 
even  by  some  attempts  at  literature. 

Amongst  the  labours  to  which  the  Prince  devoted  himself  at  this 
period  was  a  “  Plan  for  Joining  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
by  Means  of  a  Canal” — a  kind  of  lengthy  memorandum,  of  some 
20,000  words,  of  which  a  few  copies  were  printed  at  Ham,  and 
which,  after  the  Pretender’s  escape,  was  published  in  London,  in 
English — a  curious,  and  now  very  rare,  pamphlet,  bearing  the 
name  of  “  Mills  and  Sons,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street.”  The  exact 
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title  in  chief  runs  :  “  The  Nicaragua  Canal,”  by  N.  L.  B. 
(Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte).  This  most  rare  and  curious  work, 
which  bears  the  date  1846,  was  not  put  into  circulation.  But  its 
existence  was  revealed,  at  a  later  date,  by  a  Times  article,  the 
appearance  of  which,  in  1849,  made  some  sensation.  It  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French,  with  the  approval  of  the  Prince,  then  President 
of  the  Second  Republic,  residing  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee,  in 
Paris.  The  introduction,  to  this  pamphlet,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  writer’s  hands,  sets  forth  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1842, 
several  important  men  in  Central  America  wrote  to  the  Prisoner 
of  Ham,  through  a  Frenchman  settled  in  Jamaica  (the  very 
Monsieur  C'astellon  to  whom  we  have  already  referred) ,  to  suggest 
he  should  beg  his  freedom,  and  proceed  to  America,  where,  they 
asserted,  he  w^ould  be  received  with  open  arms,  and  wwild  be  able 
to  undertake  work  worthy  of  his  name  and  his  active  intelligence. 
Prince  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte  felt  it  his  duty,  at  that  juncture, 
to  refuse  the  invitation.  But,  touched  by  the  marks  of  sympathy 
sent  him  from  afar,  and  which,  athwart  the  portals  of  a  prison, 
cheered  the  weariness  of  his  captivity,  he  gladly  kept  up  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  those  who  had  addressed  themselves  to  him  with 
so  much  confidence  and  such  warm  sympathy. 

The  more  closely  the  body  is  confined,  says  this  preface,  the 
more  the  mind  is  apt  to  launch  itself  into  imaginary  space,  and 
discuss  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  projects,  "which,  in  a  more 
active  existence,  it  would  not  have  had  leisure  to  consider.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  Prince ,  having  received  a  visit  from  an  officer  in 
the  French  Navy,  just  sailing  for  Central  America,  begged  him  to 
make  observations  as  to  the  feasibility  of  cutting  a  navigable  "water¬ 
way  which  should  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by 
the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon.  Now,  by  a  some"what  curious 
coincidence,  and  almost  at  the  very  time  w'hen  Prince  Napoleon 
was  having  preliminary  investigations  made  as  to  the  most  favour¬ 
able  line  for  a  sea  canal,  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
directed  by  Guizot,  was  secretly  sending  a  capable  engineer,  that 
very  M.  Garella  already  referred  to,  to  make  plans  and  draw  up 
estimates  for  a  proposed  cutting  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Here,  once  more,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  per¬ 
petual  rivalry  between  the  two  parallel  routes,  both  of  which,  it  is 
clear,  have  been  steadily  advocated,  in  theory,  since  the  original 
inception  of  the  idea  of  cutting  the  Isthmus.  This  time  the  twm 
outlines  sketched  by  these  exceedingly  clear-sighted  Frenchmen 
were  worked  out  with  the  most  consummate  knowledge,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  at  a  later  period,  drew’ 
his  inspiration,  in  more  than  one  particular,  from  Monsieur 
Garella ’s  excellent  work. 

VOL  Lxxv.  y.s. 
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Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  meanwhile,  fell  in  love,  little  by  little, 
with  the  huge  enterprise  he  had  been  invited  to  direct,  and  which 
was  to  bear  the  name  of  “  Canale  Napoleone  de  Nicaragua.”  Thus 
the  captive  made  up  his  mind,  at  last,  to  engage  in  a  business 
he  had  originally  declined,  and  after  his  escape  from  Ham,  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  heavy  undertaking  on  a  financial 
basis,  appealing,  towards  the  close  of  1846,  to  owmers  of  British 
capital,  who  made  but  a  feeble  response  to  his  request. 

******* 

We  are  unable  to  give  a  proper  analysis  of  Louis  Bonaparte’s 
reliable  work  on  the  plan,  execution,  and  management  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Canal.  In  his  minutely  explicit  study,  the  Prince- 
engineer,  geographer,  mathematician,  economist,  financier,  all  in 
one — seems  to  have  foreseen  everything.  He  treats  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  geographical  position,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that 
even  as  Constantinople  is  the  centre  of  the  Old  World,  so  the  town 
of  Leon,  in  Nicaragua,  or  rather  that  of  Massaya,  must  become 
that  of  the  New.  For  this  town,  like  Constantinople,  is  set  be¬ 
tween  two  great  natural  havens,  wherein  the  greatest  fleets  in  the 
world  may  lie  safely,  sheltered  from  all  attack.  A  cutting  across 
the  tongue  of  land  which  parts  these  two  lakes  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  would,  according  to  this  ingenious  and  politic  waiter,  and 
owing  to  its  central  position,  command  all  the  coasts  of  both  North 
and  South  America. 

In  his  description  of  the  localities  through  wdiich  the  Canal— 
the  length  of  which,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  was  calculated  at  278 
miles,  or  457  kilometres — was  to  pass.  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
cites  the  San  Juan  River,  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  the  Tripitaga 
River,  the  Lake  of  Leon,  and  the  isthmus  between  that  lake  and 
the  Pacific,  at  the  point  of  the  Harbour  of  Realejo. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Canal  w'ere  fixed  at  a  width  of  44  metres, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  work  of  steam-tugs.  A  double  towing-path, 
six  metres  wide,  was  allowed  for,  and  the  depth,  for  heavy  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  (the  heavy  tonnage  of  that  time  was  1,200  tons),  had 
been  somewhat  boldly  set  down  at  seven  metres.  The  estimate  of 
expenses  (in  those  days  manual  labour  cost  much  less  than  now) 
reached  the  modest  sum  of  100,000,000  francs  (^€4,000,000). 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  probable  takings  of  this  Canal,  as  set 
forth  on  a  prudent  calculation.  Prince  Louis,  relying  on  the 
various  traffic  on  both  oceans,  whether  via  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  between  1841  and  1843,  reckons  on  toll  being  paid 
on  about  900,000  tons,  bringing  in  an  annual  revenue  of  15 
millions  of  francs.  Thus,  with  a  deduction  of  twm  per  cent,  for 
the  up-keep  of  the  Canal,  and  of  one  per  cent,  for  the  sinking 
fund,  the  business  is  shown  to  provide  a  dividend  of  some  12  per 
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cent,  for  the  shareholders,  without  reckoning  on  the  increasing 
value  of  the  landed  property.  The  honesty  of  this  calculation 
would  bring  a  smile  to  the  countenance  of  the  smallest  broker  in 
Wall  Street  or  Drapers’  Gardens  of  our  day.  For  the  past  fifty 
years  there  has  been  far  more  bluff  connected  with  all  operations 
of  this  nature,  and  if  promoters  do  soil  their  fingers  a  bit,  the 
ocean  water  is  always  there  to  wash  them  clean  again ! 

A  point  which  should  be  noted,  is  that  in  the  course  of  this 
work.  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  establishes  an  almost  continuous 
parallel  with  the  ideas  and  figures  published,  in  1845,  by  Monsieur 
Garella,  in  connection  with  the  original  Panama  scheme,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  also  amounted  to  only  181,500,000  francs.' 
Reality  has  accustomed  us  to  other  figures,  under  the  Empire  and 
the  Third  Republic. 

In  1845,  the  Nicaraguan  Government  granted  Prince  Napoleon 
Louis  Bonaparte  full  powers  to  construct  the  canal  which  was  to 
render  such  indisputable  service  to  the  trade  of  every  nation. 
After  much  hesitation,  and  in  spite  of  his  failure  to  obtain  funds, 
the  Prince,  doubtful  of  his  own  future,  and,  momentarily  uncer¬ 
tain  and  disheartened ,  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  London ,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  mighty  undertaking. 

Can  we  conceive  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  contractor,  successfully 
carrying  out  the  Nicaragua  cutting,  blotting  out  Panama,  leaving 
the  Republic  of  1848  to  work  out  her  own  destiny?  It  is  the 
moralist’s  saying  about  Cleopatra’s  nose  all  over  again.  But  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  we  do  well  to  pause,  in  the  course  of 
this  rapid  study,  before  the  forgotten,  if  not  quite  unknown, 
scheme  of  Napoleon,  the  cutter  of  mountain  chains,  at  this  moment 
when  many  a  Washington  politician  who  renounces  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  route,  does  so  sorely  against  his  will.  The  Prince  wmund  up 
his  work  by  setting  forth  some  general  and  noble-minded  views  on 
the  mighty  results  of  his  undertaking. 

“  The  prosperity  of  Central  America,”  he  wrote,  ”  is  bound  up 
with  the  interests  of  civilisation  in  general.  The  best  method  of 
serving  the  well-being  of  mankind  is  to  break  the  barriers  that 
part  men,  and  races,  and  nationalities.  This  is  the  road  marked 
out  for  us  by  Christianity,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  great  men  who 
have  made  their  appearance,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  world’s 
stage.  The  Christian  religion  teaches  us  that  all  men  are  brothers, 
and  that  in  God’s  sight  the  slave  is  equal  to  his  master,  even  as 
the  Asiatic,  the  African,  the  Indian,  is  equal  to  the  European. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  their 

(1)  Pro  jet  (Tun  Canal  dt  jonction  a  travers  Viathme  de  Panama.  Par  Xapokone 
Garella,  ingenieur  FranraU.  (1809-1858.1  Tn  8vo,  avec  cartes.  Paris,  1845. 
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wars,  have  mingled  the  various  races,  and  have  left  behind  them 
certain  imperishable  works,  such  as  the  levelling  of  mountains, 
the  opening  up  of  forests,  the  deepening  of  rivers,  which,  by 
facilitating  communication,  have  brought  nations  and  individuals 
into  closer  touch,  and  bound  them  together.  Wars  and  com¬ 
merce  have  civilised  the  earth.  The  day  of  tears  is  over;  com¬ 
merce  alone  carries  on  the  work  of  conquest  now.  Let  us  open 
a  new  road  to  trade,  let  us  bring  the  tribes  of  Oceania  and 
Australia  nearer  to  Europe ;  let  us  give  them  their  share  in  the 
benefits  of  Christianity,  and  of  civilisation.” 

Prince  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte  closed  his  pamphlet  by  an 
appeal  to  all  religious  and  thinking  men,  and  also  claimed  the 
support  of  the  Head  of  every  State  interested  in  the  opening  of 
new  and  easy  communication  between  the  two  hemispheres; 
finally,  he  begged  the  aid  of  capitalists,  who,  if  they  took  their 
share  in  this  noble  enterprise,  would  certainly  find  their  participa¬ 
tion  rewarded  by  the  greatest  financial  success. 

So  swift  was  the  march  of  events  that  the  Prince  Pretender 
was  not  able  to  pursue  the  realisation  of  his  scheme  calmly  and 
methodically.  At  that  time,  the  gold  discoveries  in  California 
were  attracting  public  attention  to  a  prodigious  extent,  and  turned 
it,  unreasonably,  as  ever,  from  an  undertaking  so  apparently  far  off 
and  chimerical  as  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  in  Nicaragua.  Two 
years  later,  an  agreement  between  an  American  Company  and 
the  State  of  Nicaragua  gave  the  former  the  monopoly  of  steam 
transport  on  the  inland  lakes.  This  same  company  had  acquired 
the  right — before  the  Canal  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  to  the 
ocean  was  finished — to  open  an  ordinary  road,  on  which  a  railway 
was  to  run,  to  ensure  regular  transit.  To  this  company  we  owe 
the  practicable  road  from  San  Juan  del  Sur  to  Virgen  Bay,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  steamboat  service  on  the  Pacific,  the 
Nicaraguan  lake,  and  the  San  Juan  river,  which,  after  August, 
1851 ,  enabled  travellers  pressed  for  time  to  get  from  San  Prancisco 
to  New  York  in  twenty-eight  days.  At  that  period  this  record 
was  thought  amazing.  This  company,  however,  quite  gave  up 
the  idea  of  digging  a  Canal,  and  its  treaty  with  Nicaragua  fell  into 
disuse. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  most  important  scheme 
produced  prior  to  the  ‘‘  Panama  ”  scheme,  the  most  cleverly 
planned,  and  that  which  seemed  to  be  best  worth  carrying  out. 
Its  chief  author  w'as  Monsieur  Thome  de  Gamond.  This  French 
engineer,  who  died  in  Paris  on  February  3rd,  1876,  may  possibly 
be  known  to  English  specialists,  for  he  was  the  first  promoter  of 
a  submarine  tunnel  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  two  long  and 
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very  complete  and  closely -studied  papers  on  this  subject  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  in  1857  and  1860. 

Thome  de  Gamond  was  the  nephew  of  Comte  Antoine 
Thibaudeau,  the  famous  conventicnnel  and  historian,  who  left 
many  works  on  the  Ke volution  and  the  Empire.  During  the 
Restoration,  and  when  quite  a  child,  he  followed  his  uncle  into 
exile,  was  brought  up  in  the  household  of  Queen  Hortense,  and 
was  consequently  the  childish  companion  and  playmate  of  Prince 
Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte.  It  will  be  easily  imagined,  then, 
that,  in  some  small  details,  this  engineer’s  Canal  scheme  resembles 
that  of  the  future  Emperor,  which  we  have  just  considered,  but  to 
which,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  very  superior. 

THE  THOME  DE  GAMOND  SCHEME,  —  (NICARAGUA.) 

Monsieur  Thome  de  Gamond,  after  the  death  of  the  engineer 
Garella,  and  as  soon  as  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte’s  scheme  had  been 
dropped,  made  it  known,  in  several  public  prints,  that  he  would 
shortly  send  forth  a  new  work  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Docu¬ 
ments  poured  in  upon  him,  and  adventurers  and  inventors  as  well. 
Amongst  these  last  came  a  certain  Monsieur  Felix  Belly,  a  retired 
infantry  quartermaster-sergeant,  who  had  been  sent  to  America 
by  P.  M.  Millaud,  the  well-known  Paris  banker,  and  founder  of 
the  Petit  Journal,  to  negotiate  a  concession  for  an  inter-oceanic 
Canal,  to  run  through  the  territories  of  the  two  republics,  with 
the  Nicaraguan  and  Costa  Kican  Governments.  Active  and 
intelligent,  though  a  trifle  worn  out,  this  man  had  cleverly  put 
himself  forward,  in  his  dealings  with  these  authorities,  as  the 
semi-official  successor  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  enterprise 
designed  by  him.  He  had  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception,  and 
had  come  back  to  Paris  with  a  Canal  concession  granted  by  the 
two  American  States,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  the  banking 
house  of  Millaud  and  Co.,  exclusively. 

Belly,  realising  the  necessity  of  sheltering  the  undertaking 
under  scientific  authority,  looked  about  for  an  engineer  able  to 
present  it  to  the  public  in  a  serious  form.  It  was  thus  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Thome  de  Gamond,  who,  after  he 
had  studied  the  terms  of  the  concession,  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  Suez  Treaty,  and  possessing  real  diplomatic  value, 
undertook  to  take  Monsieur  Millaud ’s  share  in  the  agreement, 
which  share  was  accordingly  made  over  to  him,  for  a  sum  of 
120,000  francs.  The  scheme  for  a  Canal  by  the  Nicaragua  route, 
strengthened  by  the  Ilivas  Convention,  and  by  the  Belly  Conces¬ 
sion,  thus  offered  contractors  a  serious  footing,  and  Thome  dc 
Gamond  at  once  set  himself  to  elaborate  his  remarkable  project, 
which  was  an  almost  total  modification  of  the  Bonaparte  scheme. 
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In  1859  he  sent  a  mission  to  America  at  his  own  cost — an  outlay 
of  over  500,000  francs.  This  mission  numbered  forty-three  per¬ 
sons,  engineers,  geometricians,  and  various  operators,  who  brought 
him  back  information  according  to  which  he  laid  out  the  scheme 
and  outline  of  his  Canal  on  a  clear  basis. 

A  report  to  the  ‘  ‘  Societe  des  Ingdnieurs  Civils  de  France  ’  ’  gave 
all  the  details  of  his  plan  for  rendering  the  San  Juan  Eiver 
navigable  by  flooding  the  valleys.  This  was  the  most  original 
feature  of  the  new  scheme. 

Monsieur  Thome  de  Gamond’s  dream  was  to  reduce  the  pick 
and  spade  w^ork,  which,  in  all  other  schemes,  constituted  so  heavy 
a  burden  on  the  estimates,  and  necessitated  far  too  great  a 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  to  a  minimum.  After  considering  the  feed¬ 
ing  power  of  the  lakes,  and  the  means  of  utilising  this  power,  and 
saving  human  labour,  this  engineer,  a  most  generous-hearted, 
honest,  and  religious  man,  was  inspired,  by  the  suggestion  of 
Providence,  as  he  believed,  with  the  idea  of  blocking  the  deep 
valley  of  the  San  Juan  Eiver,  from  one  hill  to  the  other,  with  the 
inorganic  rocky  soil  to  be  dug  out  of  their  sides.  In  this  operation 
blasting  w’ould  take  the  place  of  digging,  and  the  material  for 
embankments  and  dams  would  be  transported,  without  any  ex¬ 
pense  for  traction ,  on  sloping  rails  carried  from  the  quarries  down 
to  the  valley. 

According  to  this  really  curious  and  notable  system,  the  river 
water,  forced  up  by  dams,  was  to  overflow  its  bed,  rise  above  the 
hollow  of  the  valley,  and  find  new  banks  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on 
each  side.  The  building  of  nine  dams,  one  after  the  other,  was 
to  create,  all  along  the  San  Juan  valleys,  a  tier  of  eight  lakes, 
constantly  maintained  at  the  same  level,  in  which  the  river  itself, 
with  its  banks,  its  fords,  its  rapids,  was  to  be  swallowed  up,  just 
as  the  Ehone  disappears  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Ehine 
into  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

This  solution  of  the  problem  by  submerging  the  banks  of  the 
San  Juan,  on  which  the  new  scheme  w’as  based,  was  really  nothing 
but  the  extension  of  the  huge  Nicaraguan  lakes  right  up  to  the 
Atlantic.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  rapid  working  of  his 
great  ocean  highway,  the  powerful  and  practical-minded  engineer 
had  thought  out  a  new  system  of  “  instantaneously  bolting  ”  locks, 
which,  constructed  entirely  of  steel,  in  the  great  American  or 
European  factories,  were  to  be  put  together  on  the  spot,  thus 
avoiding  the  difficulties  as  to  artificer’s  work  and  masonry  to  be 
expected  in  a  country  devoid  of  industrial  resources.  The  total 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  involved  in  the  scheme,  and 
allowing  for  miscalculations,  only  reached  the  moderate  sum  of 
160  millions  of  francs. 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  submersion  of  the  valleys,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  locks  by  steel  foundries,  it  was  possible  to  fix  the 
time  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  Canal  works  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  According  to  Monsieur  Thome  de  Gamond,  the  canalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Juan  valley  might  have  been  completed  in  two 
seasons ;  for  the  intersection  of  the  Isthmus  by  the  cutting  of  the 
Rivas  Canal  to  the  Pacific,  double  this  time  would  probably  have 
been  required;  so  that,  from  the  engineer’s  point  of  view,  about 
four  years  must  be  taken  as  the  space  of  time  within  which  the 
junction  between  the  tw'o  oceans  might  possibly  be  achieved. 

All  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  conferred 
the  rights  of  European  law  upon  the  agreement  between  ex- 
(^uartermaster- Sergeant  Felix  Belly,  and  the  Governments  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  It  may  be  asserted,  then,  that  never 
was  any  enterprise  put  forward  under  more  favourable  auspices, 
that  none  was  ever  more  tempting,  both  as  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
means  and  comparatively  moderate  cost  of  its  execution,  and  the 
short  period  of  time  to  elapse  before  the  Canal  should  be  opened 
to  trade.  Unhappily,  the  best  and  wisest  schemes  are  often  those 
which  are  doomed  to  failure.  The  war  in  Italy,  and  the  fears  of 
serious  political  complications  then  aroused,  diverted,  at  the  very 
moment  of  success,  the  minds  of  the  capitalists  who  had  been 
disposed  to  support  the  distant  undertaking,  and  it  fell  to  the 
ground  perforce. 

Monsieur  Thome  de  Gamond’s  maps,  and  the  drawings  for  his 
scheme,  were  shown  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  1867. 

«»«»««* 

For  some  years  after  this  there  was  little  or  no  talk  of  com¬ 
munication  betw’een  the  oceans.  About  1870  a  commission  of 
experts  was  appointed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
sent  to  Central  America  to  make  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
Isthmus  from  Panama  to  Tehuantepec.  The  specialists,  after 
three  years  of  close  study  and  thorough  investigation,  did  their 
utmost  to  discover  a  definite  solution  of  the  long-discussed 
question  of  an  undertaking  which,  while  seemingly  on  the  brink 
of  execution,  was  so  perpetually  put  aside  for  the  most  diverse 
and  unforeseen  reasons.  Most  of  them  concluded  in  favour  of 
cutting  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  itself,  at  its  narrowest  point, 
which  does  not  measure  more  than  37  miles  across.  The  topo¬ 
graphical  difficulties  presented  by  this  region,  through  which  the 
Cordillera  Mountains  run,  were  great,  and  almost  every  engineer 
asserted  the  necessity  for  digging  a  huge  tunnel  beneath  the 
Culebra,  not,  as  will  be  imagined,  a  tempting  project  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Washington  Government,  already  little  disposed  to  cut  any 
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canal  through  territory  held  by  Columbia,  the  power  of  which 
Republic  w'ould  thereby  be  largely  increased,  and  whose  pre¬ 
tensions  might  very  soon  become  intolerable. 

LATER  SCHEMES.  THE  ENTERPRISE  OF  FERDINAND  DE  LESSEPS. 

Between  1870  and  1879,  we  have  so  many  Canal  schemes  that 
the  mind  finds  it  no  easy  task  to  set  them  in  clear  order  and 
avoid  confusion.  In  1871  the  Geographical  Congress  at  Antwerp 
inquired  into  new  projects,  and  appointed  engineers  to  draw 
plans  on  the  spot.  In  1875  the  same  Congress  met  a  committee 
composed  of  prominent  Frenchmen,  and  presided  over  by 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  General  Turr  and  Monsieur  Lucien  Bona- 
parte-Wyse  formed  a  company  to  cut  through  the  Isthmus,  and 
sent  out  a  committee  of  technical  engineers  to  draw  up  an  abso¬ 
lutely  definite  plan.  In  1878,  Monsieur  Lucien  Bonaparte-Wyse 
obtained  a  concession  from  the  Colombian  Government  to  his  com¬ 
pany,  with  an  agreement,  called  the  Salgar-Wyse  Agreement, 
dated  May  18th,  1878,  which  stipulates  that  the  Canal  must  be 
finished  in  tw^elve  years,  allowing  another  six  in  case  of  any  un¬ 
foreseen  failure.  The  constructing  company  was  to  be  ready  to 
begin  work  on  January  31st,  1881,  and  the  Canal  was  consequently 
to  be  completed  and  open  for  traffic  on  January  31st,  1893.  The 
name  taken  by  the  company  was  “  Compagnie  Universelle  de 
Panama.”  It  numbered  135  members,  and  Monsieur  de  Lesseps 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Technical  Committee. 

A  short  time  previously.  General  Orbegoso  had  suggested  the 
opening  of  a  somewhat  promising  canal,  through  the  Tehuantepec 
Isthmus,  wffiich  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  tapping  the 
traffic  of  a  good  many  places.  It  was  to  have  started  from  the 
estuary  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  River,  which  would  have  been  rendered 
navigable  as  far  as  the  village  of  Mariscal,  and  thence  the  line 
w'ould  have  been  across  country,  from  north  to  south,  a  little 
easterly,  to  Santa  Cruz,  a  short  distance  from  Tehuantepec. 

At  this  period  documents  are  so  many,  and  engineers  so 
feverishly  anxious,  everywhere,  to  effect  a  junction  of  the  two 
oceans,  that  between  1872  and  1879  we  know  not  to  whom  we 
should  hearken.  Plans,  counter-plans,  memoranda,  pamphlets, 
polemics,  all  mingle  in  a  shoving  crowd  of  suggestions,  opinions, 
arguments,  financial  conceptions,  which  make  the  understanding 
reel.  Important  works — the  bibliography  of  which  contains 
pages  signed  by  Armand  Reclus,  J.  Pouchet,  G.  Santereau, 
C.  J.  Tackels,  the  Vicomte  de  Bizemont,  Bataille  Straatman, 
L.  B.  Wyse,  Louis  Simonin,  Comte  F.  de  Lesseps,  &c.,  &c.— 
made  their  appearance,  all  treating  of  the  inter-oceanic  Canal,  the 
means  of  carrying  it  out,  the  geographical  exploration  of  the 
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Isthmus,  the  financial  aspect  of  the  undertaking,  the  political  in¬ 
terests  of  France,  the  future  of  the  Canal,  and  so  forth.  The 
“  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Congress  ”  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Societe 
de  Geographie,  in  Paris,  in  May,  1879.  The  following  resolution 
was  voted  :  — 

“The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  cutting  of  an  inter-oceanic  Canal, 
to  be  kept  up  to  a  regular  level,  so  much  to  be  desired  in  the  interests 
of  trade  and  navigation,  is  feasible,  and  that  to  supply  the  indispensable 
facilities  for  access  and  usefulness  which  such  a  passage  must  specially 
offer,  the  sea  canal  should  run  from  the  Gulf  of  Lemon  to  the  Bay  of 
Panama.” 


The  gathering  appointed  Monsieur  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  by 
acclamation,  to  direct  the  undertaking. 

******* 

And  now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  heart  of  contemporary  history 
—a  history  that,  for  most  Frenchmen,  still  touches  a  tender  spot, 
for  they  built  such  hopes  on  the  success  of  the  splendid  enterprise , 
they  gave  all  their  trust,  and  spent  all  their  savings,  to  support  the 
great  engineer,  the  successful  creator  of  Suez — up  to  that  fateful 
hour  in  1889,  when  the  situation  had  to  be  faced.  These  first 
works  had  swallow’ed  up  more  than  a  thousand  millions — to  be 
exact,  1,094,716,001  francs! 

It  is  not  for  us  to  dwell  upon  this  sad  page  of  the  financial  history 
of  France.  Everything  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject  has  been 
fully  said  already,  and  nothing,  indeed,  remains  for  us  to  tell 
the  reader  whom  we  have  thus  led  swiftly  through  the  crypt  where 
lie  so  many  stillborn  undertakings. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  the  various  attempts  to  interest 
France  in  a  fresh  attempt  at  this  undertaking  have  not  found 
fruitful  soil,  either  as  to  the  Government  or  the  nation,  which  has 
grown  weary  and  incredulous.  It  is  in  the  United  States,  at  this 
moment,  that  longing  eyes  are  cast,  and  legitimate  aspirations  find 
their  logical  scope.  In  that  young  nation,  doubt  has  no  birth¬ 
right  ! 

After  so  many  mishaps,  it  must  be  granted,  a  cool-headed 
observer  may  well,  even  now,  feel  some  scepticism  as  to  the  final 
outcome  of  the  Panama  Canal,  though  the  works  are  already  so  far 
advanced  towards  completion.  So  numerous,  in  any  case,  are  the 
risks,  that  we  may  fairly  calculate  that  the  generation  of  1870 
will  not  see  the  opening  of  that  famous  Phantom  Canal  which  has 
brought  so  many  lofty  plans  to  shipwreck,  and  which,  from  the 
day  of  its  accomplishment,  must  work  such  prodigious  changes  in 
general  politics,  and  cause  an  alteration  in  international  dealings 
the  consequences  of  which  cannot  yet  be  foreseen. 

Octave  Uz.anne. 


vox  CLAMANTIS. 

“  Re  must  increase,  hut  I  must  decrease.” 

1’rophet  austere,  majestical,  alone, 

What  strength  is  thine  that  thou  canst  dare  foresee 
Thy  failure — that  supreme  apostasy 
Of  self,  for  which  no  other  faiths  atone? 

The  work  is  thine,  and  how  mayst  thou  condone 
His  triumph  where  thou  fail’st.  His  great  To-Be. 
The  coming  of  the  morn  which  sets  Him  free 
To  reap  ripe  harvests  which  He  hath  not  sown  ? 

I  hear  thine  answer.  “  Is  it  not  enough 

To  hew  the  path  and  smooth  the  appointed  way  ? 
That  by  my  body’s  toil  in  places  rough. 

Here  where  the  craggy  ramparts  wound  my  hand, 
His  feet  may  easier  win  the  dawning  land. 

His  steadier  eyes  confront  the  growing  day.” 

W.  L.  C. 
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For  the  year  1904 — 5  the  Estimates  for  the  Navy  amount  to  the 
huge  sum  of  ^936 ,889,500,  or,  if  the  anticipated  expenditure  on 
Naval  Works,  to  be  raised  by  loan,  is  included,  the  aggregate  is 
increased  to  upwards  of  £42,000,000.  This  is  high-water  mark, 
and  should  remain  the  record  beyond  which  expenditure  cannot 
be  allowed  to  go.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  a  check  should 
be  applied  to  this  unparalleled  growth  in  the  annual  outlay  upon 
the  Fleet.  Great  naval  expenditure  does  not  necessarily  mean 
proportionate  strength.  What  is  needed  is  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  problem  which  the  defence  of  the  British  Empire  presents, 
and  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  that  full 
return  may  be  obtained  for  every  penny.  We  have  to-day  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  Board  of  Admiralty  we  have  ever  had  at  Whitehall, 
a  Board  which  is  not  afraid  to  face  the  changing  circumstances  of 
the  situation  and  embark  on  bold  adventures  which  it  believes  to 
be  needed.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  adapting  the  system 
of  training  officers  and  men  to  the  needs  of  a  modern  mechanical 
Navy.  Now  the  time  is  ripe  for  further  reforms  in  the  disposition 
of  ships,  the  employment  of  officers  and  men,  and  the  training  of 
reserves. 

The  English  Channel,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
are  the  points  at  which  Europe  mainly  concentrates  her  fleets,  but 
the  British  Fleet  is  spread  over  the  Seven  Seas  like  butter  on  the 
schoolboy’s  bread.  An  end  must  be  put  to  a  dispersal  of  British 
men-of-war,  which  was  necessary  in  the  days  of  sailing  ships,  but 
is  an  anachronism,  costly  beyond  imagination,  in  these  days  of 
fast  travelling  ships,  which  render  the  world’s  seas  all  one.  The 
capacity  of  modern  ships  to  move,  and  to  move  quickly,  has  not 
been  fully  realised.  The  cruisers  Europa  and  Spartiate  in  the 
early  months  of  last  year  covered  25,000  miles  each,  without 
machinery  defects ;  our  three  great  battle  squadrons  in  last 
summer’s  mancEuvres  travelled  at  speeds  varying  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  knots,  2,500  miles  without  serious  mishap,  and  had 
sufficient  coal  left  to  fight  an  enemy ;  while,  as  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  general  steaming  efficiency  of  modern  men-of-war,  it 
may  be  recalled  that  the  battleship  Renown,  one  of  the  smallest 
modern  armoured  ships  in  the  Fleet,  steamed  over  3,000  miles 
from  Bermuda  to  England,  and  had  25  per  cent,  of  her  coal  still 
in  the  bunkers  at  the  end  of  her  journey.  What  the  Renown  did, 
practically  every  large  ship  in  the  Fleet  can  do.  Steam  and  the 
water-tube  boiler  allied  with  modern  light  reciprocating  engines, 
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have  made  the  seas  all  one,  and  this  fact  has  to  be  recognised  in 
our  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Our  Colonies  are  given 
weak,  practically  non-fighting,  squadrons.  Why?  Protection  of 
a  local  character  can  be  provided  with  torpedo-craft — submarines, 
it  may  be — and  if  they  will  serve  political  ends  and  assuage  the 
fears  of  the  civil  population,  guns  can  be  mounted  ashore.  Big 
men-of-war  are  merely  floating  gun  platforms,  and  since  their 
bearing  capacity  is  limited,  while  that  of  earthworks  is  practically 
unlimited,  and  since  also  their  essential  feature  is  mobility,  it  is 
sheer  w’aste  of  money  to  build  men-of-war  and  then  tie  them  down 
to  a  restricted  area.  Canada  is  defended  from  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  not  from  Halifax;  there¬ 
fore,  why  spend  many  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  maintaining  a 
local  squadron  so  large  as  to  be  a  burden  to  the  home  taxpayer, 
and  yet  so  weak  as  to  be  useless  in  any  probable  fight  ?  Australia 
is  defended  similarly  by  the  naval  forces  in  home  waters,  by  the 
squadrons  at  the  Cape  and  in  China  waters  ;  why,  therefore,  spend 
large  sums  each  year  on  a  local  squadron  ?  If  the  Colonists  want 
purely  local  defence,  they  should  pay  for  it,  and  not  the  hard- 
pressed  home  taxpayer. 

The  second  point  in  the  consideration  of  any  scheme  making  for 
economy  may  be  briefly  stated.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  we  have 
doubled  the  personnel  of  the  Fleet.  For  some  years  we  have 
been  adding  annually  to  the  numbers  of  regular  officers  and  men, 
while  the  reserve  forces  have  made  no  proportionate  headway  ;  they 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  what  they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  resources  of  the  country  are  limited.  In  the  next  ten 
years  the  contest  for  sea-power  among  the  great  nations  shows  no 
indication  of  becoming  less  severe  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 
decade  ;  the  signs  are  all  in  the  other  direction ,  thanks  to  Germany 
and  Kussia  in  particular.  Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  British  fleetmen  over  foreigners,  this  point  must  be 
borne  in  mind  :  the  British  bluejacket  is  a  volunteer,  and  costs 
three  times  as  much  to  pay  and  support  as  his  comrade  in  either 
of  the  conscriptive  forces — French,  Russian,  or  German.  For  the 
money  that  serves  for  the  maintenance  of  one  fleetman  in  Great 
Britain,  the  foreign  navies  can  support  three.  This  is  one  reason 
why  all  comparisons  between  expenditure  upon  the  British  and 
foreign  navies  must  break  down ;  and  there  are  others. 

Some  alternative  must  be  found  for  the  continued  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  long  service  men  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  Valuable 
as  they  are,  unequalled  as  they  will  probably  prove  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  they  are  so  expensive  that  we  cannot  have  an  unlimited 
number,  and  those  we  have  must  be  trained  to  a  high  standard  and 
employed  in  the  work  in  which  training  and  educated  intelligence 
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will  pay.  The  other  work  in  the  ships  can  be  done  by  the  ‘  ‘  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,”  by  men  comparatively  untrained. 
It  is  on  these  lines  that  the  twin  schemes  for  training  blue¬ 
jackets,  and  entering  short  service  men,  which  have  just  been 
introduced,  have  been  framed.  They  should  be  vigorously 
prosecuted.  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  men  on  the  lower  deck 
need  not  have  the  highly  specialised  training  which  is  essential  to 
the  first-class  man  at  the  gun,  in  the  torpedo  flat,  or  on  the  signal 
bridge.  For  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  work  of  a  crew  of  a  ship  men 
can  be  fitted  after  a  short  training  ;  long  service  men  are  wasted. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  where  does  an  opportunity  arise  for  prac¬ 
tising  economy  without  weakening  the  Fleet?  In  the  past  the 
nation — or  rather  the  Government,  as  a  rule,  misrepresenting  the 
nation— has  frequently  suffered  from  cold  fits  of  economy ,  and  the 
Navy  has  been  starved.  Signs  there  are  that  we  may  be  afflicted 
thus  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
undoubtedly  coming  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  heavily  taxed, 
and  this  will  be  the  politician’s  opportunity,  and  we  may  have 
such  parsimony  repeated  as  Mr.  Childers  practised  in  the 
’seventies,  and  assuredly  the  expensive  aw'akening  w’ill  follow  as  in 
the  ’eighties.  It  is  wise  to  study  at  leisure  plans  of  economy,  so 
that  the  authorities  at  the  Admiralty  may  be  prepared  to  forestall 
the  opportunist  politician.  Apart  from  the  danger  of  hurried 
retrenchment  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  a  party,  it  is  wise  that 
the  naval  authorities,  who  well  know’  England’s  peculiar  position 
and  her  disadvantages,  should  practise  something  of  the  w’isdom  of 
the  serpent.  The  sum  which  is  to  be  spent  this  year  upon  the 
Fleet  is  colossal.  Every  obstacle  consistent  with  national 
safety  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  any  further  advance 
in  order  that  the  cause  of  the  Fleet  may  not  be  rendered  unpopular 
by  reason  of  the  burden  it  entails.  The  Admiralty  should 
hesitate  to  ask  for  increased  grants,  if  only  because  the 
future  may  demand  great  sacrifices  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
supremacy.  If,  now  that  the  opportunity  for  retrenchment  exists, 
the  authorities  seize  it  and  cut  down  expenditure  as  they  can, 
without  disabling  the  w^orking  efficiency  of  the  Fleet,  then,  if 
ever  the  need  arises  for  a  supreme  effort  the  nation  will  have 
faith  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  will  not  fail  to  remember 
that  it  limited  expenditure  when  it  could  do  so  wisely.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  be  ever  asking  for  as  much  as  you  can  get  from  a 
generous  purse-holder,  and  none  can  deny  that  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  people  of  this  country  have  risen  magnificently  to  a 
realisation  of  their  responsibilities.  The  Navy  Estimates  have 
leapt  up  year  by  year  and  hardly  a  murmur  has  been  raised.  Let 
the  willing  horse  not  be  pressed  too  much,  lest  when  the  need  for 
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hard  collar  work  comes,  he  have  not  the  reserve  strength,  or  it 
may  be,  the  will,  to  respond  to  the  whip  of  emergency. 

Wherever  else  economy  may  be  practised  it  cannot  be  practised 
in  shipbuilding.  In  the  matter  of  the  number  of  ships  which 
should  be  laid  down  the  British  people  have  in  reality  no  voice 
unless  they  are  willing  to  abandon  the  supremacy  afloat  bought 
in  the  past  at  so  great  a  price.  They  can  merely  spend  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  other  Powers  spend.  As  rivals  lead  in  naval  aggran¬ 
disement  ,  Great  Britain  must  follow ;  she  owes  it  to  her  past  and 
her  future.  If  France  and  Russia,  for  instance,  lay  down  in  any 
year  two  battleships  each,  England  must  begin  at  least  four  battle¬ 
ships,  larger  and  more  powerful,  and  even  then  no  account  has 
been  taken  of  Germany.  If  the  Admiralty  do  not  adopt  a 
Three-Power  Standard,  they  are  compelled  to  interpret  the  Two- 
Power  Standard  most  generously  in  view  of  the  continued  growth 
and  activity  of  Germany.  Let  the  British  people  understand  that 
this  year  the  German  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea  will  be  almost  as 
strong  numerically  as  the  British  Mediterranean  Fleet,  hitherto 
the  most  powerful  afloat,  and  that  Russia  has  nine  battleships 
building  at  this  moment,  and  they  will  appreciate  the  danger  of 
hampering  the  Admiralty  in  adding  ships  to  the  British  Navy  in 
the  proportion  which  seems  to  them  necessary  in  view  of  the 
developments  of  rivals. 

Again,  no  economy  can  be  effected  by  reducing  the  size  (though 
a  rearrangement  of  the  units  would  seem  to  be  called  for  of  the 
squadrons  in  home  waters,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  except  as 
France  or  Germany  give  encouragement,  and  even  when  they 
have  abated  in  some  measure  their  ambitions,  the  need  will  still 
exist  for  large  sea-going  squadrons  for  the  adequate  training  of 
officers  and  men.  The  German  Admiralty  have  realised  the  fact 
that  ships  alone  are  no  use  and  men  alone  are  no  use,  and  that  in 
these  days  naval  power  consists  in  ships  with  the  men ,  every  man 
acquainted  with  his  place  in  the  fighting  scheme,  and  knowing  by 
practice  what  to  do.  Consequently,  we  may  eliminate  from  any 
suggested  reduction  of  cost  the  squadrons  maintained  in  the 
English  Channel,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean,  except 
by  arrangement  with  one  or  more  Powers.^ 

In  face  of  these  reservations,  the  question,  “  Can  the  strength 

(1)  In  view  of  German  domination  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Home  Fleet— really 
the  North  Sea  Fleet — is  being  reorganised.  Hitherto  it  has  consisted  mainly  of 
obsolescent  ships.  Shortly  it  will  comprise  four  battleships  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign  class,  of  14,150  tons  each  (1889-92),  and  a  faster  division  of  new  vessels, 
including  two  ships  of  the  Duncan  type  and  the  two  most  powerful  men-of-war 
latelv  purchased  from  Chili.  At  the  same  time  the  Channel  Fleet  will  be  given 
eight  battleships  instead  of  six.  This  is  a  good  beginning  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
organisation. 

(2)  Fortnightly  Review,  October,  1903. 
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of  the  Navy  be  maintained  without  adding  to  the  present  outlay?  ” 
may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  following  reforms  would 
result,  not  in  weakness,  but  in  added  strength. 

1.  Reduce  the  existing  squadrons  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  leaving  in  each  sea  a  couple  of  small  cruisers  and  main¬ 
taining  the  Cape  and  Australian  and  East  Indies  stations  at  a 
strength  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
and  the  support  to  the  Imperial  Navy  afforded  by  those  most  con¬ 
cerned,  the  people  of  South  Africa,  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Indian  Empire.  This  arrangement 
would  leave  the  China  squadron  still  a  charge  on  the  home  tax¬ 
payer,  though  it  is  Australasia’s  most  reliable  defence  against 
aggression.  Already  the  colonists  at  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  the 
Antipodes  are  making  contributions ;  they  are  not  large,  but  they 
are  an  admission  of  the  principle  of  Colonial  contributions.  India, 
with  increasing  prosperity,  should  pay  a  more  adequate  sum 
towards  the  defence  w'hich  the  British  Fleet  affords  her. 

This  issue  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  utility  of  the  pro¬ 
tected  cruisers,  of  which  these  distant  squadrons  consist.  The  day 
of  the  protected  cruiser  as  a  fighting  vessel  has  gone,  owing  to  the 
reduction  in  weight  of  armour.  We  need  armoured  cruisers.  At 
the  present  moment  the  Admiralty  have  the  following  unarmoured 
vessels  on  Colonial  stations,  which  seldom  manoeuvre  in  company 
for  the  study  by  the  officers  of  tactical  problems  or  to  promote 
emulation  in  drills,  but  waste  countless  tons  of  coal  in  cruises 
which  have  little  or  no  influence  on  w^ar  efficiency,  and  are  of  the 
slightest  possible  benefit  to  the  Empire.  The  complements  of  the 
ships  are  appended. 

South  Atlantic  Squadkon  (6  Ships). 

Total  crews,  951. 

Sloo))  lU-agle,  198  ;  cruiser  Blanche,  159  ;  cruiser  Cambrian,  312  ;  gunboiit 
Dwarf,  85  ;  cruiser  Tartar,  172  ;  gunboat  Thistle,  85. 

North  American  Squadron  (8  Ships). 

Total  crews,  2,288. 

Cruiser  Ariadne,  677  ;  sloop  Fantomc,  160  ;  cruiser  Retribution,  275  ;  sloop 
Alert,  101  ;  cruiser  Indefatigable,  273  ;  cruiser  Tribune,  273  ;  cruiser  Charybdis, 
.312  ;  cruiser  Palhs,  217. 

1  AciFic  Squadron  (4  Ships). 

Totid  crews,  1,311. 

Cruiser  Amphion,  .309 ;  cruiser  Flam,  312  ;  cruiser  Grafton,  560  ;  sloop 
Shearnaler,  130. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Squadron  (7  Ships). 

Total  crews,  1743. 

Cruiser  Barrosa,  159  ;  sloop  Odin,  160  ;  cruiser  Forte,  312 ;  gunboat 
Partridge,  76 ;  cruistr  Terpsichore,  275  ;  cruiser  Gibraltar,  544  ;  cruiser  Pearl 
217. 
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Kast  Indiks  Squadron  (9  Ships). 

Totnl  I'l  eu'x, 

CTui.sur  H>i(i(  inth,  477  ;  cruiser  Ferxe.nx,  224  ;  cruiser  Cimxdck,  172  ;  gunboat 
Lopir'mg,  7(5;  cruiser  Pontone,  224;  cruiser  Fox,  312;  sloop  Merlin,  160- 
cruiser  PorjHtixe,  172  ;  special  service  vessel,  Sphinx,  91. 

Australian  Squadron  (13  Ships). 

Total  creirs,  2,520. 

Cruiser  Pnijche,  224;  cruiser  Mlhlura,  217  ;  cruiser  Ntojol  Arthur,  .Ko  ; 
gunboat  Karrahatta,  91  ;  cruiser  Phcebe,  217  ;  gunboat  Sjntrroic,  76  ;  cruiser 
Katoombn,  217  ;  cruiser  Piilndes,  170  ;  sloop  Torch,  101  ;  .sloop  Mutiny,  130  ; 
gunlioat  Lizard,  76  ;  crui'-er  Pinyarooiiw,  216  ;  cruiser  M'ollaroo,  218. 


Apart,  therefore,  from  the  great  squadrons  in  tlie  English 
Channel,  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Far  East,  there  are  close 
upon  11,000  officers  and  men  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  probable 
action,  cooped  up  in  ships  which  are  too  w'eak  to  fight  any  probable 
antagonist,  and  yet  too  slow',  in  most  cases,  even  to  run  away.  The 
expenditure,  at  the  present  rate,  on  these  ships  requires  to  be 
justified  to  the  home  taxpayers,  who  in  spite  of  Colonial  contribu¬ 
tions  pay  most  of  the  charges  these  squadrons  involve,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  North  American  force,  receive  not  one  penny  from 
Canada. 

In  place  of  such  comparatively  ineffective  ships  on  these  distant 
stations,  we  need  a  few  vessels  to  meet  Imperial  needs,  and  then 
w'hatever  ships  over  and  above  this  standard  are  maintained, 
should  be  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies  concerned,  and  manned  to 
some  extent  with  colonists — used,  in  part,  as  training  centres.  In 
some  measure  this  is  the  principle  which  has  been  embodied  in  the 
new  agreement  with  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  cost  which  falls  on  the  home  taxpayer  is  too 
large.  It  is  intended  to  utilise  Australians  in  manning  one  of  the 
cruisers,  in  addition  to  three  drill  ships.  The  Australian  Naval 
Force  under  the  old  and  new  schemes  compare  thus  :  — 


OLD  SCHEME.  NEW  SCHEME. 

Ships  in  Commission. 


1  First  CliAss  Cruiser. 

6  Tliinl  Class  Cmisei’s. 
1  Sloop. 

3  Gunboats. 

11 


1  Aniiuureil  Cruiser. 

1  Second  (dass  Cruiser. 

J  Third  Class  Cruiser. 

4  Sloops. 

3  Third  Class  Cruisers  as 
drill  ships,  manned 
by  colonists  under 
Imperial  naval  offi¬ 
cers. 


lU 

In  Keservk. 


2  Third  Class  Cruisers. 


1  Second  Class  Cruiser. 
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Total  Ckews. 

2,147.  2,293. 

Cost. 

£412,000.  £519,000. 

Mother  Country  pays  13/19.  Mother  Country  pays  7 / 13. 

Commonwealth  pays  5/19.  Commonwealth  pays  5/13. 

New  Zealand  pays  1/19.  New  Zealand  pays  1/13. 

This  is  a  distinct  gain.  A  more  useful  force  is  obtained  which  can 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  reinforce 
the  China  or  East  Indian  squadrons.  In  the  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  the  Mother  Country  has  been  “very 
liberal  indeed.”  The  home  taxpayer  is  mulct  in  15s.  per  head  for 
naval  defence,  while  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  get  the  same 
defence  for  Is.  per  head. 

2.  Increase  the  reserve  of  ships,  officers,  and  men,  and  let  them 
be  organised  so  as  to  be  ready  at  short  notice  in  time  of  emergency. 
On  this  point  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  Admiral  Sir  Compton 
Domvile’s  report,  after  the  last  manoeuvres,  to  the  effect  that  “the 
failure  of  the  whole  of  the  mobilised  cruisers  in  their  machinery 
severely  handicapped  Sir  Baldwin  Walker.”  We  cannot  continue 
to  keep  practically  the  whole  of  our  armoured  and  other  large  ships 
in  commission ;  it  entails  too  great  cost.  But  the  Fleet  Reserve 
must  be  efficient. 

3.  Organise  two  or  more  Flying  Squadrons,  which  would  be 
manned  largely  by  reservists  and  partly  by  regular  officers  and 
men,  and  would  cruise  in  West  Indian  waters  during  a  poi'tion 
of  the  winter  months,  carrying  out  real  war  training,  and  returning 
to  England  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  reservists  would  take 
up  their  civil  employment ;  the  regular  officers  and  men  would 
remain  in  the  ships,  keeping  them  in  condition  for  sea,  and  per¬ 
fecting  their  own  training.  On  an  emergency  the  reservists  would 
rejoin  immediately,  falling  into  the  places  they  filled  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  cruise.  This  suggestion  was  originally  made  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  In  December,  by  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  the  Cruiser  Squadron,  under  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Wilmot  H. 
Fawkes,  left  for  the  West  Indies,  but  instead  of  another  flying 
squadron  being  fitted  out  and  largely  manned  by  naval  reserves,  it 
was  arranged  that  Admiral  Fawkes  should  carry  out  definite 
manoeuvres  with  the  North  American  Squadron,  under  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  The  fault  of  this  scheme  is  that 
except  for  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  on  board  the  Charyhdis, 
the  manoeuvres  wdll  afford  no  training  for  reservists.  It  seems  a 
thousand  pities  that  such  an  opportunity  of  giving  instruction  and 
sea  experience  to  many  hundred  w’ell-qualified  men  in  England,  in 
these  months  when  w’ork  is  scarce,  was  not  seized.  May  the  hope 
be  entertained  tha4;  this  winter’s  cruise  is  merely  experimental, 
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and  that  another  winter  the  Admiralty,  having  in  the  meantime 
reduced  the  charges  for  unnecessary  Colonial  defence,  will  fit  out 
a  couple  of  special  squadrons,  consisting  mainly  of  armoured 
cruisers,  man  them  largely  with  reservists,  and  send  them  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  of  training  in  West  Indian  waters?  The  ships  would 
return  in  the  early  spring,  and  would  pass  into  the  Fleet  Eeserve, 
and  undergo  any  necessary  repairs,  retaining  the  regular  officers 
and  men,  each  reservist  having  directions  to  enable  him  to  file  into 
his  place  at  once  if  an  emergency  arises.  In  the  meantime  he 
would  continue  his  ordinary  avocation.  Every  winter  a  large 
number  of  men,  who  are  busy  in  the  summer  months,  could  be 
given  a  course  of  training  of  immense  value ,  whereas  now  we  hold 
our  manoeuvres  when  work  is  most  plentiful. 

4.  Exercise  more  care  in  the  design  of  ships,  so  that  the  Fleet 
may  get  exactly  the  vessels  it  needs.  We  have  managed  to 
accumulate  in  the  British  Fleet  a  great  amount  of  rubbish  in  the 
shape  of  under-gunned,  protected  cruisers,  and  small  ships,  which 
are  of  little  use,  such  as  the  eleven  little  cruisers  of  the  “  P  ”  class, 
and  a  crowd  of  sloops,  such  as  the  ill-fated  Condor.  Scouts  of  25 
knots,  better  armed  than  those  now  building,  and  with  better  pro¬ 
tection  like  the  Russian  Noatk,  represent  the  type  of  small  warship 
which  is  needed  in  the  British  Fleet,  for  use  in  shallow  waters,  and 
occasional  flag-showing,  and  not  cruisers  of  considerable  size  and 
no  protection,  whose  distinguishing  feature  is  great  consumption 
of  coal  and  large  crews.' 

5.  Let  more  forethought  he  exhibited  in  regard  to  repairs,  so 
that  large  sums  may  not  be  spent  on  ships  which  are  never  likely 
to  be  employed  on  any  service  again.  Any  one  who  cares  to  glance 
through  past  Estimates  may  see  illustrations  of  this  type  of  error. 

6.  Cease  adding  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  regular  officers 
and  men,  aiming  to  maintain  the  personnel  at  120,000,  and  letting 
that  force  be  the  best  in  matter  of  physique,  intelligence,  and  war 
training.  Some  years  ago  Viscount  Goschen,  when  at  the 
Admiralty,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  regular  personnel  would 
never  rise  above  100,000.  His  anticipation  has  not  been  realised, 
partly  because  too  great  a  number  of  officers  and  men  are  kept  on 
distant  stations,  and  partly  because  the  Admiralty  failed  to  grapple 
with  the  matter  of  reserves  in  time.  Something  is  being  done 
now;  short  service  has  been  introduced  into  the  Fleet,  and  a 
Volunteer  Force  is  being  organised,  but  no  effective  training  can 
be  provided  until  we  imitate  the  United  States  Navy,  organise 
winter  manoeuvres  in  the  West  Indies,  and  recognise  in  them  an 
opportunity  of  training  reservists. 


While  expenditure  can  be  lessened  in  many  directions  without 
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weakening  the  striking  power  of  the  Fleet,  and  so  far  as  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  squadrons  is  concerned,  leading  to  an  addition  of 
strength  at  the  vital  points,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  that  the 
outlay  on  new  ships  will  be  open  to  reduction,  or  that  the  call  for 
yet  more  men  will  not  arise.  The  ships  should  be  the  best  we  can 
obtain,  and  the  men  should  be  in  part  short  service,  and  in  part 
reservists,  so  as  to  check  the  increase  in  the  regulars,  and  the 
consequent  grow’th  in  non-effective  expenditure  on  pensions,  &c. 

In  respect  to  new  ships,  it  does  not  lie  with  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  the  British  people  to  reduce  expenditure,  except  at  the 
sacrifice  of  Imperial  prestige,  and  it  may  be  the  very  bread  we 
need.  If  shipbuilding  programmes  in  Europe  are  to  be  curtailed, 
the  initiative  must  come  from  abroad.  Ours  is  the  least  exotic  of 
all  Fleets.  Eepeatedly  the  assurance  has  been  given  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  when  any  of  the  Great  Powers  will  show  a 
reciprocal  spirit,  we  will  not  be  behindhand  in  our  measures  to 
curtail  the  pressure  of  naval  armaments.  The  British  Two-Power 
Standard  was  adopted  deliberately,  when  the  only  alliance  in 
Europe  was  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  was  laid  down  that  the  British 
Fleet  in  battleships  must  be  at  least  equal  in  numbers  and  superior 
in  power,  owing  to  the  building  of  bigger  ships,  to  any  other  two 
Navies.  This  is  the  principle  which  was  nailed  to  the  mast  in 
1889,  when  France  and  Kussia  were  the  only  two  Fleets  of  conse¬ 
quence,  and  there  was  no  alliance  between  them.  The  scene  has 
changed,  and  while  France  laid  down  last  year  no  battleships,  and 
will  begin  only  one  this  year,  Germany  and  Kussia  are  relaxing 
their  efforts  not  one  jot  or  tittle,  but  the  latter’s  naval  activity  is 
in  the  Far  East  and  not  in  Europe.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
former  nation  has  increased  its  outlay  on  the  fleet  by  301  per  cent. , 
and  the  latter  by  195,  while  Great  Britain’s  increase  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  170,  and  that  of  France  of  49  per  cent. 

Since  the  time  of  Napoleon,  no  man  has  so  threatened  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  the  security  of  the  British  Empire  as  the  German 
Emperor  has  done  with  his  mailed  fist,  his  Weltpolitik,  his  naval 
ambitions,  his  military  aspirations.  The  French  shipbuilding 
programme  of  1900  was  largely  due  to  the  action  of  Germany ; 
Russia’s  restless  desire  to  break  through  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
Mediterranean  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  increase  of  German  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Midland  Sea ;  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  American 
Fleet  is  in  great  degree  the  result  of  German  naval  activity  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Pacific  ;  and  the  British  Navy 
would  be  costing  the  people  of  this  country  many  hundred 
thousands  a  year  less  had  it  not  been  for  the  German  Navy  Act  of 
1900,  and  the  definite  statements  which  have  been  reported  to  the 
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British  authorities  that  the  great  Fleet  which  is  being  built  up  is 
aimed  at  British  supremacy  afloat. 

British  naval  policy  has  had  to  be  remodelled  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  the  Kaiser  in  instilling  naval  ambitions  into  his 
people.  Two  new  squadrons  have  been  created,  the  Home 
Fleet,  or  the  Homeless  Fleet,  as  it  has  been  called,  because  it  has 
at  present  no  base  (that  is  to  come) ,  and  the  Cruiser  Squadron. 
A  flotilla  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  which  hitherto  cruised  from 
the  Medway,  has  now  been  stationed  at  Felixstow’e,  with  the 
Audacious  as  depdt  ship.  A  large  tract  of  land  has  been  acquired 
at  Rosyth  for  the  creation  of  a  new  naval  base  for  operations, 
which  may  be  forced  upon  us  by  our  energetic  rival,  and  the  work 
will  cost  the  country  three  or  four  millions  sterling.  These  are 
some  of  the  precautionary  measures  which  have  been  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers,  and  the 
story  is  not  yet  complete. 

It  is  w’ell  that  the  trend  of  naval  activity  as  it  affects  Great 
Britain  should  be  stated  in  the  plainest  terms.  In  Europe  there 
are  five  Powmrs  of  the  first  class,  and  some  misapprehension  exists 
as  to  their  naval  movements.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  should  be  understood  in  order  that  the  blame  for  the  present 
heavy  outlay  on  the  British  Fleet  may  be  understood.  It  is  not 
due  to  the  action  of  France ;  it  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  Italy ; 
it  is  only  partly  due  to  the  action  of  Russia  ;  the  blame  lies  chiefly 
at  the  door  of  Germany.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  the  expenditure 
on  the  French  Fleet  has  not  largely  increased,  and  the  estimates 
for  1904  are  even  less  than  they  were  in  1903.  Every  possible 
means  has  been  adopted  to  reduce  the  outlay  on  the  Fleet,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  French  Navy  alone  does  not  menace 
Great  Britain.  On  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  opinion 
expressed  in  Le  Yacht,  in  reviewing  the  naval  progress  of  1903. 
It  is  remarked  :  — 

“From  a  military  standpoint,  in  the  year  1903,  our  Navy  has  not  ad¬ 
vanced — it  has  almost  gone  backwards.  The  squadrons  have  frequently 
been  incomplete ;  they  have  seldom  manoeuvred ;  the  effectives  have  not 
always  been  sufficient  for  good  work,  and  lastly  big  manoeuvres  were  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  with  them  the  working  together  of  our  Fleet  and  the  best 
school  for  our  officers.” 

Russia  is  also  weaker  in  European  waters  than  she  was  a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  past  ten  years,  apart  from  three  battleships 
completed  for  the  squadron  locked  within  the  Black  Sea,  she  has 
finished  not  a  single  armoured  ship  for  service  in  European 
waters  ;  they  have  all  been  sent  to  the  Far  East  to  hold  China,  and, 
more  especially,  Japan  in  check.  Her  position  has  been  weakened 
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in  the  Baltic  by  her  concentration  in  Chinese  waters.  Her  pre¬ 
sent  Baltic  Fleet  is  a  negligible  quantity ;  she  has  one  old  battle¬ 
ship  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  cruiser,  and  a  Fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea  consisting  of  seven  battleships,  mostly  small  and  old.  The 
Baltic  force  and  that  in  the  Black  Sea  is  out  of  commission  during 
the  winter  months.  Eussia  has  striven  to  become  an  Asiatic 
Power,  and  during  the  transition  her  old  front  door,  opening  on  to 
the  frozen  waters  of  the  Baltic,  has  had  to  rely  for  protection  on 
shore  defences  and  the  menace  of  the  French  Fleet.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  Eussia  has  shown  no  uneasiness  at  German 
activity. 

Italy  is  spending  less  on  her  Fleet  now  than  she  was  a  few 
years  ago,  and  Japan’s  outlay  is  less  than  half  as  much  as  in  the 
years  immediately  following  upon  the  war  with  China. 

We  have  the  United  States  and  Germany  left  for  consideration. 
The  former  may  be  dismissed.  Americans  are  one  with  us  in 
blood,  language,  and  political  ideals,  but  Germany  constitutes  a 
menace  which  the  British  naval  authorities  have  been  unable  to 
ignore,  and  it  is  at  Germany’s  door  that  we  must  lay  a  large  part 
of  the  blame  for  the  continued  increase  in  the  sums  set  aside  from 
year  to  year  for  the  building  of  new  armoured  ships  for  the  British 
Fleet.  Let  this  point  be  well  understood  by  the  British  people 
and  by  the  Social  Democrats  and  others  in  Germany,  w’ho  are 
wondering  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  continued  augmentation 
of  the  votes  for  the  German  Fleet.  To  reach  the  Two-Power 
Standard,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  take  exclusive  notice  of 
France  and  Eussia,  as  in  1889,  but  the  first  thought  is  German 
expansion.  Germany  is  the  culprit.  The  heavy  outlay  on  the 
British  and  also  on  the  American  Fleet  can  be  traced  in  very  large 
measure  to  Berlin. 

In  twelve  years  German  naval  expenditure  has  doubled.  Though 
she  has  been  at  peace ,  her  debt  in  the  past  twelve  years  has  been 
increased  by  j£51,000,000,  and  of  this  sum  i£27,500,000  has  been 
expended  on  the  Navy  and  Weltpolitik.  This  year  a  loan  of 
£10,000,000  is  necessary  to  balance  the  Budget ;  this  is  the  sum 
the  Navy  will  absorb  this  year  when  eight  first-class  battleships 
and  four  of  the  second-class — twelve  in  all — will  be  continually 
cruising  in  the  North  Sea,  where  the  British  Fleet  is  seldom  seen. 

When  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  German 
Fleet,  a  sure  foundation  was  laid.  In  the  Navy  Act  there  was  not 
only  provision  for  the  ships  and  the  men,  but  for  docks,  large 
training  establishments,  barracks,  stores,  &c.,  so  that  the  scheme 
has  worked  like  clockwork.  As  ships  have  been  completed,  guns, 
officers,  men,  and  stores  have  been  ready,  and  docks  big  enough 
for  the  repair  of  the  vessels.  Every  need  has  been  foreseen.  As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  the  shipbuilding  has  been  done  quicker  than  was 
anticipated.  First-class  battleships  have  been  at  sea  wdthin  two 
years  of  the  laying  of  the  keel  plates,  and  now  Germany  builds 
faster,  if  not  cheaper,  than  the  British  Government  yards,  and 
speed  means  economy.  Never  has  the  world  witnessed  a  scheme 
of  naval  expansion  carried  out  with  such  persistent,  businesslike, 
unwearying  energy. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  public  opinion  which  lies 
behind  the  plans  for  this  naval  aggrandisement  is  a  pious  and 
innocent  desire  to  have  a  Fleet  which  is  aimed  against  no  Power 
in  particular,  which  is  merely  an  expression  of  national  aspira¬ 
tions.  The  answer  to  these  apologists  is  that  these  national  aspira¬ 
tions  are  not  a  simple  growth  ;  they  were  forced  by  a  Navy  League, 
which  was  founded  by  the  desire  of  the  Emperor,  and  has  received 
every  possible  official  assistance.  In  1893,  and  on  subsequent 
occasions,  the  Keichstag  rebelled  against  the  Emperor’s  naval 
policy,  when  the  outlay  was  half  what  it  is  to-day,  and  repeatedly 
estimates  were  reduced  with  the  excuse  that  Germany  had  a  huge 
Army  and  could  not  afford  a  great  Navy  also.  All  opposition  has 
been  borne  down  by  sedulously  propagated  ambitions  of  colonial 
and  commercial  conquest.  The  naval  movement  has  not  spread 
because  the  German  people,  groaning  under  the  burdens  of  mili¬ 
tarism,  desired  an  immense  Fleet.  The  Navy  League,  by  its 
propaganda,  largely  directed  against  England,  created  those  ambi¬ 
tions,  the  goal  of  which  is  to  provide  ships,  not  to  prance  over 
sunlit  seas,  or  to  protect  the  expensive  German  colonies,  but  to 
fight  and  to  win  fruits  meet  for  such  sacrifices  as  a  Fleet  entails. 

Against  whom  is  the  great  German  Fleet  directed?  We  may 
turn  for  light  to  the  memorandum  accompanying  the  German 
Navy  Act,  in  which  it  was  recorded  : — 

“Germany  must  have  a  Fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war  even  against 
the  mightiest  naval  Power  would  involve  such  risks  as  to  threaten  tlie 
supremacy  of  that  Power. 

“For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  Fleet 
should  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  naval  Power,  because  generally 
a  great  sea-Power  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  all  its  forces 
against  us.  But  even  if  it  should  succeed  in  meeting  us  in  superior  force, 
the  enemy  would  be  so  much  weakened  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a 
strong  German  Fleet  that  if  a  victory  were  gained,  the  foe’s  supremacy 
would  not  be  secured  to  it  by  a  sufficient  Fleet  for  the  time  being.” 

The  application  and  significance  of  these  w^ords  can  hardly  be 
mistaken.  “  The  mightiest  naval  Power  ”  is  Great  Britain,  which 
is  also  the  Power  which  dissipates  its  naval  force  over  the  world’s 
seas.  With  the  exception  of  the  six  battleships  of  the  Channel 
Fleet,  and  five  which  are  in  the  Far  East,  every  first-class  British 
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battleship  in  commission  is  in  the  Mediterranean,^  and,  as  has 
been  already  indicated,  a  large  proportion  of  our  personnel  is  in 
ships  in  far-off  Colonial  squadrons.  Germany  consequently  has 
to  keep  in  view,  not  the  whole  British  Fleet,  but  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  available  for  action  in  the  North  Sea.  It  may  be  that 
she  would  await  an  opportunity  of  striking  until  Great  Britain 
bad  the  main  body  of  her  heavy  ships  occupied  at  the  far  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean.  Then  what  should  we  be  able  to  do? 
Probably  the  Channel  Fleet  would  be  at  that  moment  at  Gibraltar, 
and  the  Home  Fleet  would  be  the  only  force  ready  at  hand  to  fling 
at  the  thirty-eight  new  and  powerful  battleships  wdiich  Germany 
would  be  able  to  place  off  our  eastern  shores.  Not  only  would 
Germany  be  in  much  superior  force  numerically,  but  she  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  make  her  preparations  so  that  every  ship  shall  be 
as  perfect  a  fighting  machine  as  mechanical  and  human  efficiency 
can  make  it. 

The  German  Fleet  is  a  menace,  not  to  Russia  or  to  France,  but 
to  the  “  mightiest  naval  Power,”  because  that  Power  dissipates  its 
strength  in  affording  protection  where  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
safeguarded.  Behind  the  naval  movement  in  Germany  lies  a 
desire  to  overthrow  the  imperial  and  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  it  is  imperative  that  this  fact  should  sink 
into  the  hearts  of  the  British  people  in  the  Mother  Country  and 
in  the  daughter  lands  oversea.  In  face  of  Germany’s  plans,  we 
cannot  afford  to  sit  still.  Economy  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Fleet  could,  and  should,  be  practised,  a  greater  concentration 
should  be  effected,  only  the  most  serviceable  ships  should  be  built, 
and,  above  all,  it  should  be  recognised  that  the  immediate  danger 
is  not  in  the  Mediterranean  but  in  the  North  Sea,  where  in  a 
short  time  Germany  will  have  a  larger  force  than  France  has  in 
the  Midland  Sea.  British  policy  is  conservative.  We  have 
grown  accustomed  to  Colonial  squadrons,  and  to  an  immense  force 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  conditions  are  quickly  changing,  and 
with  it  great  changes  must  be  made  in  the  organisation  of  the  Fleet 
to  suit  them.  If  public  opinion  in  England  would  realise  the 
menace  of  German  naval  expansion,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  go 
no  further.  Encouraged,  however,  by  British  apathy,  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  is  shortly  to  be  asked  to  agree  to  additions  to  the  present  naval 
programme.  This  further  naval  expansion  can  be  nipped  in  the 
bud  if  the  British  people  will  show  a  firm  lip,  if  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  will  honestly  and  openly  declare  its  belief  that  the  German 
expansion  is  a  menace  which  they  must  meet  ship  for  ship.  Then 
the  forces  against  the  mad  German  ambitions,  notably  the  Social 
Democrats,  growing  in  numbers,  may  be  left  to  put  on  the  brake. 
In  the  past  w^e  have  not  shown  that  firm  determination  which  the 
(1)  Cf.  note  on  page  688. 
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action  of  Germany  has  needed.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century  the  following  battleships  have  been  launched,  and  to 
the  list  are  added,  in  italics,  those  vessels  which  have  been  lately 


begun  :  — 

Great  Brit.ain.  France. 

Russia. 

Gkk.many.  United  States. 

Albemarle.  Patria. 

Pobieda. 

Wittelsbach. 

Maine. 

Cornwallis.  R^publique. 

Retvizan. 

Wettin. 

Missouri. 

Duncan.  Liberte. 

Tzarevitch. 

Zahringen. 

Ohio. 

Exmouth.  Justice. 

Borodino. 

Mecklenburg. 

New  Jersey. 

Russell.  Verite. 

Alexander  III. 

Schwaben. 

Georgia. 

Montagu.  Democratic. 

Orel. 

Braunschweig. 

Virginia. 

Queen. 

Kniaz  Souvaroff. 

J. 

Pennsylvania. 

King  Edward  VIT. 

Slava. 

K. 

Rhode  Island. 

Prince  of  Wales. 

Zlatonst. 

L. 

Connecticut. 

Commonwealth. 

Kvstafi. 

M. 

Louisiana. 

Dominion. 

Andree  Perraz- 

Mississippi. 

Hindustan. 

rannui. 

Idaho. 

New  Zealand. 

Imperator  Farid 

Minnesota. 

Africa. 

/.' 

Vermont. 

Hibernia. 

Kansas. 

Britannia. 

16  6 

12 

11 

15 

These  figures  in  themselves,  even  if  the  two  ships  recently  pur¬ 
chased  are  added  to  the  British  total ,  are  insufficient  to  discourage 
German  expansion,  which  is  a  North  Sea  menace,  whereas  Eus- 
sian  ships  are  not  for  Europe,  but  mainly  for  the  Far  East,  a 
menace,  it  is  true,  to  British  interests,  but  not  to  British  bread 
and  butter.  Eighteen  British  to  twenty-three  German  and  Eus- 
sian  battleships  do  not  spell  a  Two-Power  Standard.^ 

Fortunately,  the  British  Admiralty  are  showing  a  spirit  of  pro¬ 
gress,  and  revealing  that  they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  trend 
of  the  naval  movement  in  Europe,  where  the  Empire  must  be 
defended. 

The  watchw’ord  of  our  naval  policy  should  be  economy  in  organ¬ 
isation  for  the  essentials  of  war,  and  concentration  for  the  defence 
of  the  vital  interests  of  the  Empire. 

Archib.\ld  S.  Hurd. 


(1)  Three  or  four  of  the  same  type  of  16,000  tons  are  projected. 

(2)  In  the  Tasrhenhuch  der  Kriegsflotten  for  1904,  the  author  (Commander 
Weyer)  gives  the  following  interesting  table  of  battleships  : — 


England  ... 
France 
Russia 
Germany ... 
U.S.A.  ... 


BArrLKSHiPS 

Built. 

55  ships  of  708,000  tons 

33  „  320,000  „ 

20  „  220,000  „ 

19  „  189,000  „ 

14  „  176,000  „ 


Bcildino. 

...  10  of  163,000  tons. 

...  6  „  89,000  „ 

...  9  129,000  „ 

...  6  „  79,000  „ 

...  12  „  185,000  „ 


This  table  was  compiled  before  the  British  purchase  of  the  Swijlmre  and  Triumph, 
which  has  added  two  units  of  24,000  tons  to  the  British  total. 


WAYNE  WOOD. 


The  trees  are  bare  in  Wayne  Wood  : 

Autumn’s  pageant’s  passed,  and  dead 
The  beech’s  brown,  the  maple’s  red. 

Grey  and  blue  the  pigeons  fly 
Through  branches  grey  against  blue  sky 
In  Wayne  Wood. 

The  trees  are  bare  in  Wayne  Wood  : 

Think  you  that  we  shall  see  again 
The  leaves  that  kept  us  from  the  rain? 

Or  touch  again  with  dew-drenched  hands 
The  golden  rag-weed  when  it  stands 
In  Wayne  Wood? 

The  trees  are  bare  in  Wayne  Wood  : 

Shall  we  not  go  with  eager  feet 
To  where  the  branching  pathways  meet. 
And  hear,  when  first  the  shadows  fall. 
The  stock-doves  and  the  pheasants  call 
In  Wayne  Wood? 

The  trees  are  bare  in  Wayne  Wood  : 

The  hidden  places  open  lie 
Eevealed  to  every  passer-by. 

And  yet  what  secret  shall  be  torn 
From  silent  oak  or  twisted  thorn 
In  Wayne  Wood? 

The  trees  are  bare  in  Wayne  Wood  : 

Do  you  remember  all  the  days 
We  spent  among  its  hidden  ways? 

What  magic  of  the  morning  shared. 

What  peril  of  the  evening  dared 
In  Wayne  Wood? 

The  trees  are  bare  in  Wayne  Wood  : 

I  think  we  shall  not  see  again 
The  green  and  gold  of  summer’s  train. 
Did  you  or  I  first,  who  shall  say. 
Unsheath  the  sword  that  bars  the  way 
To  Wayne  Wood? 


Ethel  Cliffoed. 


D’ANNUNZIO’S  NEW  PLAY. 


To  him  who  lacks  the  finer  consciousness  of  things  unseen,  such 
forces  as  compel  the  imaginative  man  must  ever  seem  inadequate. 
The  purely  mechanical  writer,  for  instance,  has  his  allotted  task  to 
do  in  common  with  the  artist — but  he  does  it  easily  in  the 
appointed  time ;  the  hour  of  leisure  strikes  to  find  him  with  the 
ink  dry  in  his  pen,  the  sum  total  of  a  necessary  odd  thousand 
words  or  so  completed.  That  uncongenial  mental  labour  may  sap 
a  man’s  ambition  at  the  outset,  he  does  not  know.  That  to 
criticise  conscientiously,  say,  an  inferior  musical  comedy,  when 
your  brain  is  beating  to  some  noble  rhythm  is  to  leave  the  mind  as 
prostrate  as  is  the  body  after  taking  part  in  a  mortal  encounter— 
that  to  fail  to  give  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  to  the  world  is  anguish 
comparable  only  to  that  of  the  woman  who,  when  her  longed-for 
hour  is  come,  brings  forth  a  dead  child — that  to  travel  habitually 
in  the  narrow  suburban  path  of  journalism  is  to  go  with  feet 
grown  daily  less  able  to  climb  the  far  mountains  of  thought  where 
Grod  husbands  His  strength — these  things  are  unrevealed  to  the 
mechanical  writer. 

In  La  Figlia  di  Jorio,  Gabriele  D’Annunzio  has  given  himself 
blindly  to  an  inevitable  influence.  The  play  had  to  be.  Many 
years  ago,  when  travelling  through  his  own  country  of  the 
Abruzzo,  D’Annunzio  and  his  companion,  the  famous  Francesco 
Paolo  Michetti,  heard  a  name  common  enough  in  a  district  which, 
after  the  ancient  Greek  and  the  modern  Korean  custom,  distin¬ 
guishes  its  children  as  being  “the  son  of  Lazaro,’’  “  the  daughter 
of  Candia,’’  as  the  case  may  be.  But,  under  the  shadow  of  la 
Majella,  the  sacred  mountain  whose  breast  the  skies  kiss  ever 
with  their  perpetual  snow,  amongst  the  bare  Abruzzese  rocks, 
themselves  as  rugged  and  characteristic  as  are  the  half  Pagan,  half 
Catholic  ways  of  this  mysterious  people,  in  view  of  a  sea  cut  by 
sails  “  the  colour  of  mourning  and  of  flame,’’  La  Figlia  di  Jorio 
took  a  note  of  prophecy  and  significance.  Michetti  gave  his  fancy 
life  comparatively  soon — first,  through  the  medium  of  pastel,  then 
water-colour,  and  eventually  in  the  great  picture  which  so 
enhanced  his  reputation — but  for  some  time  D’Annunzio  denied 
his  vision  birth. 

Yet  its  image  returned  to  him  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  cease¬ 
lessly,  in  solitude  devoted  to  the  writing  of  other  plays.  While 
engrossed  with  Parisina  and  Sigismondo,  two  of  the  three  tragedies 
of  the  Malatesti,  there  fell  upon  D’Annunzio  a  sudden  weariness 
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of  soul  last  summer  at  Nettuno.  Every  romanticist  knows  the 
insistence  of  certain  characters  which  will  not  be  controlled,  those 
powerful  ghosts  which  assert  their  right  to  move  to  their  own 
ends,  however  far  such  ends  may  be  from  the  scheme  of  their 
creator.  An  unexpected  series  of  groups  formed  for  the  poet ; 
an  unlooked-for  drama  played  before  his  eyes.  And  the  voice  of 
his  people  called  to  him  :  “We  beat  in  your  pulses  and  flow  in 
your  blood ;  we  are  of  you  and  you  of  us  for  all  time.”  Thus  the 
daughter  of  Jorio  came  into  being ;  and  the  savour  of  her  life  was 
like  incense  in  the  empty  room. 

Rightly  to  understand  this  tragedy  of  Mila  di  Codra  is  to  feel  the 
life  of  the  Abruzzi.  Men  and  women  of  the  mountains,  intermarry¬ 
ing  as  do  those  amongst  w'hom  few  strangers  dare  venture — their 
faiths  and  traditions  are  handed  down  in  unbroken  sequence  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  the  unwritten  laws  which  have  seen  cen¬ 
turies  die,  themselves  remain  inviolate.  The  passage  of  the  dying 
is  helped  here  by  a  plough,  which,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
wards  off  evil  spirits  and  hastens  death ;  while  to  eat  a  swallow’s 
heart  is  to  gain  wisdom.  Something,  too,  of  the  old  patriarchal 
life  which  the  first  shepherds  of  Kome  brought  from  their  volcanic 
hills  survives  in  the  Abruzzo,  and  a  leading  Italian  critic,  himself 
Abruzzese,  says  that  with  the  exception  of  certain  rites  in  the  last 
act  of  La  Figlia  di  Jorio,  the  spirit  and  poetry  of  the  rest  reflect 
with  absolute  sincerity  a  contemporary  portrait  of  this  land  of 
dense  forests  and  wild  mountain  passes. 

The  first  act  of  D’Annunzio’s  new  play  opens  upon  a  scene  of 
gaiety  and  rejoicing.  The  time  is  not  defined.  But  the  quality 
of  the  verse  itself,  pure  and  valorous,  takes  us  back  to  the  second 
century,  and  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  words  come  from  the 
distant  periods  of  Jacoponi  da  Todi  and  Guittone  d’Arezzo. 

The  door  of  a  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  rustic  house 
gives  upon  a  garden-plot  vivid  with  sunshine.  A  scarlet  band  is 
stretched  across  it  to  bar  entrance  ;  upon  it,  a  pitch-fork  and  distaff 
are  placed.  A  w’ax  cross,  blessed  on  Ascension  Day,  hangs  upon 
one  of  the  posts;  in  either  of  two  barred  windows  is  an  ear  of 
maize.  Flasks,  made  of  dried  gourds,  and  festoons  of  hemp  and 
wool,  are  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  very  old  kneading-trough  with  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna  modelled  upon  it.  Kneeling  before  the 
bridal  wardrobe,  in  white  gowns  with  bright  embroidered  corselets, 
Splendore,  Favetta,  and  Ornella,  sisters  of  the  shepherd  Aligi, 
are  preparing  garments  for  the  twenty-four  hours’  bride.  The 
green  of  the  fresh  springtide  would  best  suit  this  vigil  of  St.  John. 
But  in  her  chamber,  Vienda,  the  bride,  lies  weeping ;  Aligi  comes 
from  her  as  one  under  a  spell.  While  he  was  absent  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  this  wife  was  chosen  for  him ;  his  parents’  commands  being 
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law,  the  wedding  ceremonies  took  place  at  once.  But  that  same 
night  a  sleep  as  of  centuries  enfolded  the  bridegroom.  His  eyes  are 
drowned  in  visions  still.  The  desire  of  the  mountains  has  come 
to  him  again ;  a  sense  of  ill  is  in  the  air,  though  in  his  dreams 
Christ  spoke  with  him,  and  St.  John  assured  him  that  his  end 
would  be  peaceful.  The  first  breath  of  impending  tragedy  is  felt ; 
even  the  mother,  Candia,  divines  it  as,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  her 
office,  she  receives  her  new  daughter  with  solemn  benedictions, 
breaking  upon  her  hair  a  small  loaf  kneaded  in  the  century-old 
trough.  From  the  distance,  the  shouts  of  the  reapers  echo  now 
and  again.  Drunk  with  red  wine,  mad  with  the  heat  of  the  mid¬ 
day  sun,  they  are  coming  momentarily  closer;  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  “  incanata,”  which  makes  such  men  as  beasts 
for  those  who  cross  their  path.  Bride  and  groom  sit  side  by  side, 
she  with  the  broken  bread  in  her  apron  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  country.  Ornella  and  Favetta  watch  the  approach¬ 
ing  procession  of  the  bride’s  female  relations,  each  of  whom  bears 
upon  her  head  a  basket  of  corn,  and  on  the  corn  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  on  the  bread  a  flower.  In  her  excitement,  Vienda,  with  a 
sudden  movement,  upsets  the  contents  of  her  apron,  and  thus  the 
second  note  of  misfortune  is  sounded.  Tribute  is  paid  by  the 
first-comer  of  the  bride’s  relations,  before  the  actual  procession 
may  enter  with  its  pretty  symbols.  In  single  file  the  women 
advance  solemnly  to  sprinkle  a  handful  of  corn  first  on  the  head 
of  the  bride  and  then  of  the  bridegroom.  Meantime,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  distant  reapers  seems  to  have  concentrated ;  into  it 
there  has  crept  a  note  of  frenzy  and  rage.  And,  suddenly,  into 
the  peaceful  group,  violating  its  sanctity,  scattering  its  omens, 
there  springs  the  terrified  form  of  a  veiled  girl,  covered  with  dust 
and  brambles,  imploring  protection.  The  reapers  are  pursuing  her 
with  scythes;  they  demand  her  innocence,  her  beauty;  they  have 
threatened  her  with  torture  and  death.  She  is  a  child  of  God,  a 
baptised  soul — in  the  name  of  the  Madonna,  she  asks  mercy  !  .  .  . 
But  alone  of  the  household,  Ornella,  the  youngest,  has  the  courage 
to  bolt  the  door  and  offer  the  Unknown  food  and  comfort.  For, 
at  the  evil  augury  of  a  broken  marriage  festival ,  the  other  women 
cling  together  in  groups,  and  murmur  disconsolately,  while  the 
drunken  reapers  beat  upon  the  door  demanding  that  the  stranger 
shall  be  given  to  a  mob  thirsty  for  blood. 

And  now,  at  the  bars  of  the  window,  the  evil  face  of  one  of  the 
reapers  is  seen.  Isolated  from  the  knot  of  terrified  women,  he  soon 
discovers  the  shrinking  figure.  Triumphantly  he  cries  that  they 
are  sheltering  the  daughter  of  Jorio,  the  magician — who  has  come 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  household ;  that  the  Unknown  is  Mila 
di  Codra,  of  ill-fame — Mila,  for  whose  sake  Aligi’s  own  father, 
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Lazaro,  has  just  been  wounded  in  a  fight.  Vainly  the  girl  pleads 
for  help ;  vainly  she  says  that  the  reapers  have  lied.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Jorio,  but  the  daughter  of  Jorio  is  innocent.  For  at 
sound  of  the  dreaded  name,  the  elder  women’s  hearts  have  turned 
to  stone.  Even  Ornella’s  appeal  is  unavailing.  The  silence  that 
sometimes  succeeds  the  cries  of  the  crowd  outside  is  as  the  silence 
of  beasts  waiting  for  their  prey.  Then  Candia  herself  orders  her 
son  to  open  the  door.  And,  Aligi,  mad  wdth  rage  because  Mila 
has  flown  to  his  sisters  for  refuge,  raises  his  shepherd’s  staff  to 
strike  her,  only  to  fall  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet  in  the  very  act, 
with  open  arms,  begging  for  pardon. 

To  the  dreamer  of  the  mountains  there  has  come  a  second 
vision — the  vision  of  an  Angel,  whom  he  knows  he  will  see  again 
in  the  hour  of  sin,  and  in  the  hour  of  death — a  weeping  Angel, 
protecting  the  daughter  of  Jorio.  And  a  dramatic  peace  falls 
suddenly  upon  the  stricken  household.  Aligi  plucks  the  flowers 
from  his  shepherd’s  staff  to  fling  at  the  girl’s  feet  :  he  would  burn 
his  offending  hand  with  a  kindled  faggot,  did  she  allow  him.  And 
laying  the  waxen  cross  across  the  threshold,  knowing  that  none 
dare  pass  that  sacred  emblem,  he  throws  open  the  door  wide  to 
the  reapers,  whose  anger  lulls  as  the  sound  of  women  intoning 
Our  Lady’s  Litany  reaches  their  ears.  One  by  one  the  men 
bend  down  and  touch  the  cross  with  their  hands,  and  their  hands 
with  their  lips,  and  so  drift  away.  But  at  the  last  Lazaro  comes, 
with  bandaged  head ;  and  at  sight  of  him ,  hesitating  at  the  thres¬ 
hold  in  front  of  the  divine  symbol,  Mila,  too,  escapes,  unnoticed, 
into  the  prevailing  silence. 

The  second  act  discloses  a  cave  amongst  the  mountains.  Here 
Aligi  and  Mila  have  lived  together  for  six  months  in  the  innocence 
of  two  children.  The  lamp  of  the  Madonna  burns  ever  in  a 
hollow  of  the  cave,  as  though  it  w’ere  a  shrine.  Cosma,  the  saint 
of  the  hills,  who  has  power  to  exorcise  demons,  watches  over 
them;  Anna  Onna,  the  old  herb-woman,  speaks  to  them  of  their 
love  in  parables.  To  Aligi  there  has  come  the  longing  to  join  a 
band  of  pilgrims  who  are  even  now  setting  out  on  their  way 
towards  Eome.  From  afar  he  hears  the  passing  of  their  feet ;  he 
knows  that  his  heart  is  as  pure  as  his  love  has  been,  and  he  may 
move  amongst  them  without  fear  of  offending  God.  In  the 
Eternal  City  he  will  ask  permission  to  annul  a  marriage  which 
was  never  consummated  ;  he  can  take  to  his  father’s  house  as  wife 
no  other  than  this  woman  sent  to  him  by  the  Angel  of  God 
Himself.  In  the  solitude  of  the  cave  the  poetry  of  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  love-scenes  w’hich  D’Annunzio  has  written  moves 
steadily  towards  the  goal  of  a  first  and  last  kiss.  And  in  a 
transition  natural  enough  to  a  visionary  and  to  a  woman  in  whose 
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heart  the  fire  of  sacrifice  is  already  kindled,  both  fall  upon  their 
knees  after  the  kiss,  as  though  it  had  been  an  offering  to  God. 

Alone  before  her  shrine,  Mila  still  prays.  .  .  .  But  now  for  the 
first  time  the  lamp  grows  dim.  As  if  in  answer  to  the  girl’s 
despair,  a  woman  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave ;  together  the 
two  try  to  awaken  the  dying  flame  ;  but  again  in  tragic  augury,  the 
phial  of  oil  slips  from  Mila’s  fingers,  and  as  it  breaks  in  pieces 
upon  the  ground,  the  unknown  woman  discloses  herself. 

Ornella  has  come  to  seek  her  brother,  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
waiting  bride.  She  can  neither  justify  nor  condemn ;  things 
hidden  from  others  are  divined  naturally  by  one  whose  pity  is  a 
sacred  fount.  And  for  love  of  this  little  sister  who  -had  saved 
her,  Mila  at  last  promises  again  to  become  a  wanderer,  to  take  up 
the  old  life  of  horror  and  dread,  wdth  every  man’s  nand  against 
her,  that  Aligi  may  return  in  peace  to  his  home  in  the  valley. 

Ornella  goes,  but  hardly  has  she  left  than  Lazaro  enters.  He 
has  come  in  search  of  Mila,  not  his  son.  In  his  hand  is  a  cord 
knotted  like  a  noose ;  he  has  brought  two  ploughmen  with  him  in 
case  she  should  escape.  At  her  cry,  Aligi  enters,  but  his  father 
reminds  him  of  the  old  Abruzzese  laws.  A  son  is  as  an  ox  in  the 
stall  of  his  father ;  in  the  father’s  hands  the  rights  of  torture  and 
death  may  be  used  without  pity.  The  two  ploughmen  bind  Aligi 
and  bear  him  away ;  Mila  is  left,  and  it  seems  that  nothing  can 
save  her.  In  her  agony  she  calls  again  upon  Ornella,  and,  in 
answer,  Aligi,  freed  from  his  bonds  by  his  sister,  rushes  in.  The 
light  gleams  on  the  handle  of  an  axe  thrust  in  the  stump  of  a 
tree;  his  father’s  back  is  turned.  Aligi  strikes  him  down,  and 
Lazaro  falls  dead  upon  the  ground.  Through  an  opening  in  the 
cave,  Ornella  appears;  the  curtain  falls  upon  her  despairing  cry 
as  she  recognises  her  murdered  father. 

The  third  act  shows  the  garden-plot  in  front  of  Lazaro’s  house. 
His  body  lies  on  a  heap  of  vine-branches ;  to  a  murdered  man  the 
rest  of  a  bed  is  denied.  Mourners  are  beside  him ;  their  wailing 
accompanies  the  scene.  Splendore  and  Favetta  stand  under  the 
portico;  Vienda  is  being  consoled  by  her  mother  and  godmother; 
Ornella  is  a  little  apart. 

The  full  horror  of  the  drama  has  yet  to  be  played.  Aligi  has 
been  given  to  the  justice  of  his  countrymen.  The  parricide’s  hand 
is  to  be  cut  off ;  then  he  will  be  tied  in  a  sack  with  a  mastiff,  and 
thrown  into  the  river,  that  the  dog  may  tear  him  limb  from  limb  in 
the  agony  of  its  dying  moments.  One  privilege  only  is  accorded 
him ;  he  may  drink  of  a  potion  prepared  by  his  mother,  a  cup  of 
forgetfulness  in  which  his  memory  may  mercifully  drown.  But 
Candia’s  senses  are  astray  with  grief,  and  once  again  it  is  Ornella 
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who  must  prepare  the  drink,  and  persuade  her  mother  to  this  last 
office. 

The  black  standard  is  reared ;  the  sobs  of  the  crowd  mix  with 
the  mourners’  wailing ;  the  penitent  kneels  at  his  mother’s  feet. 
His  hands  are  bound  to  two  blocks  of  wood  ;  the  cup  is  guided  to 
his  lips.  From  the  watching  crowd  in  the  distance  a  sudden  cry 
springs ;  a  cry  of  hatred  and  venom.  The  daughter  of  Jorio  has 
returned — the  witchwoman ;  in  this  hour  of  torture  she  is  come 
to  look  upon  her  evil  work.  Breathless,  inspired,  she  has  made 
her  way  through  the  throng  with  a  splendid  lie  on  her  lips.  Aligi 
is  innocent ;  it  was  she  who  killed  Lazaro !  From  the  first  she 
has  tricked  and  deceived  them  all.  The  Angel  of  Aligi’s  vision  was 
an  apostate,  a  nameless  thing.  .  .  .  And  the  crowd,  mad  with 
joy  at  having  their  shepherd  restored  to  them,  take  up  the  cries 
of  the  first  act  with  redoubled  fury.  There  is  death  upon  their 
faces  as  eternal  life  on  hers.  Death  by  drowning  would  be  too 
sweet  for  her ;  she  shall  be  given  to  the  people  and  burnt  alive 
Even  Aligi,  delirious  with  the  taste  of  the  cup  of  forgetfulness, 
calls  down  curses  upon  her,  and  so  falls  fainting  in  his  mother’s 
arms,  as  his  lover  is  led  to  the  sacrifice. 

The  voice  of  the  mob  sw’ells  up ;  the  daughter  of  Jorio  shall  be 
given  to  the  flames.  But  loud  and  universal  as  is  the  note  of 
hatred  and  imprecation,  Ornella’s  voice,  pronouncing  the  solemn 
requiem,  is  clearer  still.  And  above  the  frenzied  shouts  of  the 
people,  Mila’s  own  voice  comes  in  triumphant  answer — the  answer 
of  one  whose  love  has  already  soared  high  above  the  flames,  and 
kindled  its  eternal  light  in  Heaven. 

Of  all  D’Annunzio’s  plays.  La  Figlia  di  Jorio  is  the  most  con¬ 
vincing.  Its  characters  live ;  they  move  to  an  infallible  end. 
The  first  act  is  admittedly  almost  perfect  in  construction 
and  in  dramatic  force.  In  the  others,  the  action  is  not  always 
quick  enough — necessary  cuts  were  made  on  the  first  night,  and 
others  have  yet  to  be  made.  The  temptation  of  the  horn  poet 
to  write  beautiful  lines  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  life  of  his 
drama  is  hard  to  withstand. 

But  La  Figlia  di  Jorio  has  had  a  great  success,  and  it  may  justly 
be  numbered  amongst  the  few  great  plays.  Its  setting  breaks  new 
ground  in  the  field  of  art.  Then,  too,  it  strikes  the  most 
systematically  deep  note  of  any  of  D’Annunzio’s  plays.  And  upon 
the  depth  of  his  note  alone  does  the  permanence  of  a  man’s  work 
depend.  Before  the  mystery  of  real  love  and  real  sacrifice,  the 
greatest  amongst  us  may  surely  bow  the  knee. 

“  AVE  AMOR  IMMORTALIS  :  TE  S.\LUTAMUS.” 

May  Bateman. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — The  letters  and  newspaper  cuttings  you  have  been  so  good 
as  to  send  me,  together  with  others  received  by  myself  both  from 
English  and  American  correspondents,  have  resulted  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  certain  definite  facts,  though  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  clearing 
up  the  whole  mystery  as  to  the  origin  of  the  poem.  I  will,  therefore, 
with  your  permission,  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  admitted  facts,  and 
of  the  reasons  which  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  authorship  of 
the  poem  is  not  yet  conclusively  established. 

I  must  first  apologise  for  my  stupid  oversight  in  writing  the  title 
of  the  poem  without  the  second  “  i,”  which  is  clearly  given  in  my 
brother’s  MS.  The  fact,  I  believe,  is  that  there  is  no  such  termina¬ 
tion  as  ainie  to  any  English  word,  though  aine  is  not  uncommon, 
hence  it  is  even  now  difficult  for  me  to  write  the  former  without 
thinking  of  each  separate  letter,  otherwise  my  hand  automatically 
produces  the  familiar  combination  aine.  Why  I  did  not  notice  the 
error  in  the  proof  I  cannot  explain.  I  may  note,  however,  that 
other  writers  make  the  same  mistake;  even  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson, in 
his  volume.  The  Hoosiers  (at  p.  159)  refers  to  the  poem  as  “Leon- 
aine.” 

The  established  facts  are  these: — In  the  year  1877,  Mr.  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  a  local  poet  of  some  reputation,  then  on  the  staff 
of  the  Indiana  paper,  the  Anderson  Democrat,  could  not  obtain 
recognition  by  northern  magazine  editors,  who  declined  to  print  his 
verses.  Believing  that  this  was  due  to  his  unknown  name  rather  than 
to  want  of  ability,  he  arranged  with  some  literary  and  artistic  friends 
to  test  his  opinion  by  writing  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Poe,  which  one 
of  them  accurately  copied  in  the  peculiar  script  of  Poe’s  MSS.,  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  an  old  Ainsworth’s  Dictionary  that  was  in  the  office.  A 
story  was  then  concocted  of  the  finding  of  this  dictionary  in  the 
possession  of  a  person  whose  grandfather  had  kept  a  tavern,  near  the 
city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  who  used  to  relate  how  an  eccentric  man 
had  stayed  at  the  tavern  one  night,  and  had  gone  away  early  in 
the  morning,  leaving  the  poem  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  dictionary. 
This  story,  with  the  poem,  was  then  printed  in  the  Kokomo  Bis- 
patch,  Kokomo  being  a  town  about  forty  miles  from  Anderson,  so 
as  to  remove  all  suspicion  from  Riley. 

The  poem  and  the  story  were  copied  all  over  the  Union,  and  both 
the  style  and  the  writing  were  such  close  imitations  that  for  a  time 
it  was  accepted  as  a  newly-discovered  work  of  Poe.  Mr.  Nicholson 
says  that  “  several  critics  of  discernment  received  the  poem,  and  the 
story  of  its  discovery,  in  good  faith.”  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  13th,  1901,  in  an  answer  to  a  correspondent,  it  is  stated  that 
“the  whole  country  was  duped  for  a  long  time”;  and  on  February 
20th  of  this  year  the  same  paper  says,  referring  to  my  republication 
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of  the  poem  as  Poe’s :  “  The  verses  were  widely  copied  throughout  the 
United  States  at  the  time.  Finally,  Riley  disclosed  the  secret  of  the 
hoax.  In  1894  he  included  the  poem  in  his  ‘  Armazindy.’  ”  A  copy 
of  this  volume  now  before  me,  issued  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co., 
Indianapolis,  is  dated  1895,  but  there  may  perhaps  have  been  an 
earlier  issue  in  America. 

The  story  has  also  been  published  in  several  other  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers,  both  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain,  and,  appar¬ 
ently,  it  has  been  almost  universally  accepted  that  Mr.  Riley  was  the 
original  composer  of  the  poem,  and  that  neither  Poe  nor  any  other 
writer  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  certain  facts,  not  yet  ex¬ 
plained,  seem  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  this  view,  and,  without 
any  personal  feeling  in  the  matter,  but  looking  upon  it  as  a  purely 
literary  problem  of  considerable  interest,  I  wish  to  give  my  reasons 
for  what,  to  many  persons,  will  no  doubt  seem,  if  stated  without 
further  explanation,  to  be  an  unjustifiable  scepticism. 

Among  the  latest  information  I  have  received,  the  most  interesting 
is  from  Mr.  Paul  Lemperly,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  well-known  literary 
man,  who  is  the  possessor  of  the  old  Latin  dictionary  above  referred 
to,  with  the  poem  in  imitation  Poe  script  on  the  fly-leaf.  He  encloses 
for  my  perusal  several  newspaper  cuttings,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  these  being  from  the  Indiana'polis  News,  September  20th,  1902, 
and  headed,  “James  Whitcomb  Riley  tells  of  his  Poe  Hoax.”  It 
occupies  a  column  of  close  print,  nearly  thirty  inches  long,  and  is  in 
the  form  of  an  interview  with  Riley  and  one  of  his  old  friends.  Will 
J.  Ethell,  who  took  part  in  the  hoax.  A  considerable  portion  of  it 
is  given  between  inverted  commas  as  being  Riley’s  own  words.  Tlie 
following  are  the  facts  thus  given  on  his  own  authority :  — that  the 
alleged  hoax  was  carried  out  in  August,  1877,  in  consultation  with 
his  two  friends,  Ethell  and  Richardson,  the  latter  doing  the  actual 
imitation  of  a  Poe  MS. ;  that  the  story  had  never  been  accurately 
told  before;  that  all  the  details  of  the  hoax  were  arranged  before 
the  poem  was  written ;  then  he  adds :  — “  It  was  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  I  wrote  ‘Leonainie.’”  And  further  on; — “This  is  the 
story  of  the  hoax.  I  did  not  expect  that  it  would  cause,  as  it  did,  such 
widespread  comment.” 

Now,  in  this  long  article,  almost  the  whole  of  Mr.  Riley’s  story 
refers  to  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  hoax — the  peculiar  caligraphy, 
the  using  the  old  book,  the  story  about  the  book  and  the  strange 
visitor  to  the  tavern,  the  arrangements  for  its  being  accidentally 
found,  (fee.,  &c.  In  vain  we  look  for  any  statement  whatever  as  to 
how  he  actually  wrote  it,  how  long  it  took  him,  where  he  got  the  name 
from — a  name,  I  believe,  new  to  the  English  language,  and  so  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  the  musical  cadence  of  the  poem,  what  was  his  idea 
in  the  poem,  and  how  he  obtained  the  originality  of  verse,  how  he 
reproduced  the  very  rhythm  and  music  of  Poe’s  best  manner,  how  he 
pervaded  it  with  the  weird  melancholy  of  Poe’s  nature.  Instead  of 
any  reference  to  these,  we  find  this  solitary  statement,  in  addition  to 
those  quoted  above :  — “  When  it  was  written  it  wa^s  called  ‘  Leon- 
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ainie.’  ”  Then  again  he  does  not  tell  us  when  or  how  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  the  author,  whether  it  was  after  a  month,  or  a  year, 
or  several  years,  nor  why  he  never  included  it  in  any  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  his  works,  but  waited  seventeen  years,  and  then  printed 
it  without  one  word  of  note  or  explanation  to  inform  the  reader  that 
its  origin  was  in  any  way  different  from  that  of  his  other  poems. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  matters  that  need  explanation,  and 
perhaps  the  smallest  part.  Having  written  a  poem  with  much  of  the 
beauty  and  rhythm  and  weird  imagination  of  Poe,  and  written  it, 
from  his  own  account,  with  no  special  trouble  or  elaboration,  he 
never  repeats  the  feat,  never  demonstrates  his  authorship,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  few  others  with  the  same  qualities,  which  qualities  are 
entirely  wanting  in  his  own  versification.  At  present,  I  have  only 
been  able  to  examine  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Riley’s  poems,  and 
“  Armazindy  ”  seems  to  contain  much  of  his  best  work.  The  finest 
poem  in  this  volume  is  “  The  Silent  Victors,”  a  tribute  to  the  fallen 
soldiers  during  the  Civil  War.  It  consists  of  thirty-two  verses,  and 
sustains  throughout  an  elevated  tone  worthy  of  the  subject.  A  fair 
sample  is  its  first  verse :  — 

“Deep,  tender,  firm  and  true,  the  Xation’s  heart 
Throbs  for  her  gallant  heroes  passed  away, 

Who  in  grim  Battle’s  drama  played  their  part. 

And  slumber  here  to-day. — ’’ 

Another  very  beautiful  little  poem  is  that  entitled  “  The  Voices," 
with  verses  such  as  these:  — 

“  Voices  that  seem  to  question, 

In  unknown  words,  of  me, 

Of  fabulous  ventures,  and  hopes  and  dreams 
Of  this  and  the  World  to  be.” 

And  again — 

“  The  low,  mysterious  clamor 
Of  voices  that  seem  to  be 
Striving  in  vain  to  whisper 
Of  secret  things  to  me; — 

“Of  a  something  dread  to  be  warned  of ; 

Of  a  rapture  yet  withheld ; 

Or  hints  of  the  marvelous  beauty 
Of  songs  unsyllabled.” 

Another  shorter  poem — “A  Windy  Day” — appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Shelley’s  magnificent  “Ode  to  the  West  Wind,”  and  as 
a  piece  of  descriptive  verse  is  very  good,  as  is  also  the  more  ambitious 
poem,  in  another  volume,  called,  “What  the  Wind  Said.”  This  is 
even  more  in  Shelley’s  style,  and  is  really  a  fine  piece  of  imaginative 
description.  But  neither  of  these  gives  any  indication  of  those  special 
characteristics  of  Poe’s  verse  which  are  present  in  “  Leonainie.” 

Even  more  in  need  of  explanation  is  the  curious  fact  that  between 
Mr.  Riley’s  version  as  printed  in  “  Armazindy  ”  (and  so  recently 
reprinted  in  the  Indianapolis  News)  and  the  version  given  in  my 
brother’s  MS.,  there  are  a  series  of  small  but  very  important 
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divergencies,  which  seem  to  show,  in  my  judgment,  that  Mr.  Riley  did 
not  realise  the  full  meaning  of  the  verses  he  claims  to  have  composed. 

I  must,  therefore,  make  a  few  critical  remarks  on  these  divergencies  in 
support  of  the  view  that  they  are  usually  changes  for  the  worse ;  and  as 
your  readers  may  not  have  either  version  to  refer  to,  I  will  now  give 
that  of  Mr.  Riley,  verse  by  verse,  to  illustrate  my  remarks. 

Leonainie — Angels  named  her; 

And  they  took  the  light 
Of  the  laughing  stars  and  framed  her 
In  a  smile  of  white; 

And  they  made  her  hair  of  gloomy 
Midnight,  and  her  eyes  of  bloomy 
Moonshine,  and  they  brought  her  to  me 
In  the  solemn  night. — 

In  the  last  line  of  the  first  verse,  Mr.  Riley  has  “  in  the  solemn 
night,”  instead  of  “  in  a  solemn  night.”  At  first  sight  the  definite 
article  sounds  better,  and  it  would  be  so  if  it  stood  alone.  But  in 
the  present  relation  it  is  too  general,  as  shown  by  the  succeeding  line, 
which  limits  the  time  indicated,  first,  to  a  summer  night,  and  then 
to  one  when  the  writer  was  depressed.  We  also  see  that  the  effect  of 
the  repetition  in  the  next  line,  so  characteristic  of  Poe,  is  weakened  by 
using  first  “the”  and  then  “a,”  which  produces  a  slight  discord, 
and  thus  checks  the  rhythmic  flow  of  the  verses.  If  I  am  right  in 
this  view,  Mr.  Riley’s  version  is  decidedly  inferior. 

In  a  solemn  night  of  summer. 

When  my  heart  of  gloom 
Blossomed  up  to  greet  the  comer 
Like  a  rose  in  bloom ; 

All  forebodings  that  distressed  me 
I  forgot  as  Joy  caressed  me — 

(Lying  Joy !  that  caught  and  pressed  me 
In  the  arms  of  doom !) 

In  the  second  verse  there  are  two  differences.  In  the  fifth  line 
Mr.  Riley  has  “  forebodings,”  instead  of  “  foreboding,”  as  in  my 
brother’s  copy.  Here,  although  both  are  permissible,  I  rather  prefer 
Mr.  Riley’s  reading.  The  “s”  may  easily  have  dropped  out,  either 
in  the  press  or  in  copying.  The  two  last  lines  of  this  verse  Mr.  Riley 
encloses  in  brackets,  and  prints  the  word  “  Lying  ”  in  italics,  neither 
of  which  are  in  my  brother’s  MS.  The  italics  are  of  little  moment  as 
they  are  so  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  but  to  enclose  a  passage  in 
brackets  is,  I  submit,  quite  wrong,  except  where  the  words  thus  enclosed 
are  merely  explanatory  surplusage,  and  are  not  essential  either  for 
the  grammar  or  the  meaning  of  what  follow’s.  But  here  these  lines 
are  essential,  foreshadowing  what  is  to  come,  and  they  are  not  only 
highly  poetical  but  express  the  most  intense  feeling.  Looking 
through  all  the  poems  of  Poe,  I  find  that  wherever  he  used  brackets 
the  words  enclosed  are  quite  unimportant,  and  can  be  omitted 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  meaning  or  the  force  of  the  poem, 
which  can  certainly  not  be  said  to  be  the  case  here.  In  fact,  the 
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italics  and  the  brackets,  used  together,  are  self-contradictory,  the 
first  implying  that  the  word  so  printed  is  specially  important,  the 
second  that  the  whole  phrase  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  unimportant. 
Here  again,  I  submit,  Mr.  Riley’s  version  is  the  worse. 

Only  spake  the  little  lisper 
In  the  Angel-tongue; 

Yet  I,  listening,  heard  her  whisper — 

“  Songs  are  only  sung 

Here  below  that  they  may  grieve  you — 

Tales  but  told  you  to  deceive  you, — 

So  must  Leonainie  leave  you 
While  her  love  is  young.” 

In  the  third  verse,  we  find  two  divergencies  of  a  more  serious  char¬ 
acter.  In  Mr.  Riley’s  third  line  he  prints,  “heard  her  whisper,’’  whereas 
my  brother’s  copy  has  “  heard  the  whisper.”  Here  there  is  what  I  should 
term  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  poem.  For  what 
does  the  charming  line — 

“Only  spake  the  little  lisper  in  the  .\ngel-tongue.” 

refer  to,  if  not  to  an  infant  that  could  md  speak,  but  only  lisp  or 
babble,  to  be  understood  by  Angels  but  not  by  mortals.  To  make  the 
writer  hear  such  a  child  whisper  an  elaborate  and  highly-imaginative 
warning,  like  that  of  the  remaining  lines  of  the  verse,  seems  to  me 
pure  nonsense.  The  meaning  clearly  is,  that  though  the  child  could 
not  speak,  the  perceptive  soul  of  love  received  a  warning  through  the 
inner  sense,  that  despite  the  songs  of  innocent  childhood  and  hopes 
of  future  happiness  dependent  on  the  development  of  this  young  life, 
these  were  all  deceptive,  and  that  the  forebodings  of  doom  before  felt 
would  be  realised. 

Another  important  difference  occurs  in  the  sixth  line  of  this  verse, 
where  Mr.  Riley  prints,  “  Tales  but  told  you  to  deceive  you,”  in  place 
of  the  more  direct  and  harmonious  “  tales  are  told  you  ”  of  my 
brother’s  version.  The  “but”  seems  to  be  used  in  correspondence 
with  “  only  ”  in  the  preceding  line,  as  a  grammatical  refinement.  It 
is,  however,  quite  unnecessary;  it  jolts  upon  the  ear,  it  checks  the 
easy  flow  of  the  verse,  and  even  renders  the  meaning  obscure.  In  the 
case  of  both  the  deviations  in  this  verse,  I  submit  that  Mr.  Riley’s 
version  is  the  less  correct  and  the  less  poetical,  and  decidedly  the 
less  like  what  Poe  would  have  written. 

Then  God  smiled  and  it  was  morning. 

Matchless  and  supreme, 

Heaven’s  glory  seemed  adorning 
Earth  with  its  esteem  : 

Every  heart  but  mine  seemed  gifted 
With  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  lifted 
Where  my  Leonainie  drifted 
From  me  like  a  dream. 

In  the  last  verse  there  are  three  differences  between  the  two  versions, 
two  of  which  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  first  may  be  a 
printer’s  error,  as  it  is  only  a  matter  of  punctuation.  Mr.  Riley  has 
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a  full  stop  at  “  morning  ”  at  the  end  of  his  first  line.  This  would 
hardly  be  worth  mentioning,  were  it  not  that  in  the  interview  in  the 
Indianapolis  News  Mr.  Riley  specially  notes  the  care  Poe  took 
with  the  punctuation  of  his  poems,  adding — “  as  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Poe  was  his  exquisite  taste  in  such  matters.”  One  would 
think,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  care  would  have  been  taken  to 
avoid  such  a  misprint  in  a  poem  which  professedly  imitates  Poe,  yet 
it  is  reproduced  in  the  article  just  mentioned,  as  if  to  show  that  it  is 
not  a  misprint.  But  if  not  it  seems  to  me  to  stultify  the  meaning  and 
neutralise  the  beauty  of  the  most  beautiful  verse  in  the  poem. 

In  the  sixth  line  Mr.  Riley  has — “  With  the  voice  of  prayer,”  while 
in  my  brother’s  copy  it  is  “  a  voice,”  which  is,  I  think,  the  most 
harmonious  form  of  expression,  though  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  taste. 
But  in  the  seventh  line  “  where  ”  instead  of  “  when  ”  seems  to  me  to 
indicate  a  misconception  which  is  almost  ludicrous.  It  connects  the 
word  “  lifted  ”  in  the  preceding  line  and  the  place  “  where  ”  the  child 
was  dying.  I  conceive,  on  the  contrary,  that  “  lifted  ”  means  simply 
“uplifted,”  and  applies  to  the  prayerful  hearts  (as  indicated  by  the 
comma  in  our  version),  and  “  when  ”  marks  the  coincidence  and  the 
contrast  of  the  glorious  summer  morning  exciting  feelings  of  prayer 
and  joyous  aspiration  in  those  around  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
writer’s  heart  is  sunk  in  dejection  and  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  darling 
child.  In  this  case,  too,  Mr.  Riley’s  version  seems  to  me  to  be  far 
inferior  and  less  poetical. 

In  addition  to  all  these  verbal  differences  between  the  two  versions, 
we  have  the  not  unimportant  difference  that  one  is  printed  in  verses 
of  eight  short  lines,  the  other  of  four  long  ones,  the  former  being 
commonly  used  by  Mr.  Riley,  the  latter  adopted  by  Poe  in  his  two 
masterpieces,  “The  Raven,”  and  “Lenore,”  to  which,  in  form,  “Leon- 
ainie  ”  most  nearly  approximates.  One  other  difference  is  in  the 
story  as  told  by  Mr.  Riley  as  to  the  origin  of  the  poem,  it  being  simply 
left  at  a  tavern  written  in  an  old  dictionary,  by  a  guest  who  had  had  a 
night’s  lodying  only.  On  my  brother’s  copy  is  the  heading — “Lines 
left  by  a  wanderer  at  a  wayside  house,  in  lieu  of  cash  for  board  and 
lodging  one  night.” 

Now  these  numerous  slight  differences  pervading  the  whole  poem 
and  its  story  seem  to  point  unmistakably  to  two  somewhat  divergent 
modifications  of  an  original.  If  the  original  was  what  Mr.  Riley 
himself  describes  as  his  “  hoax,”  then  it  appears  that  some  one  else 
got  hold  of  it  at  an  early  period,  improved  it  so  as  to  bring  it  to 
something  more  like  what  Poe  may  be  supposed  to  have  written,  and 
then  left  it,  for  any  one  who  might  chance  upon  it,  as  a  work  by  that 
author. 

I  am  still  in  expectation  of  some  information  as  to  the  source  of 
the  poem  copied  by  my  brother  in  California.  At  all  events,  this 
account  of  how  the  matter  now  stands  will  probably  elicit  whatever 
further  information  may  exist. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  R.  Wallace. 
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In  the  February  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  appeared 
a  protest  signed  by  a  number  of  representative  authorities  in 
various  departments  of  Art,  Literature,  Drama,  and  the  Church, 
in  support  of  a  movement  to  ameliorate  the  British  Stage.  The 
signatories  did  not,  in  all  cases,  recommend  any  given  scheme,  but 
some  of  them  believed  that  two  at  least  of  possible  reforms  would 
be  found  in  the  foundation  of  a  Dramatic  School  and  the  creation 
of  a  Subsidised  Theatre.  All  that  was  said  in  reference  to  the  first 
and  second  lists  of  signatures  applies  also  to  the  third. 


THIRD  LIST  OF 
LORD  KILMARNOCK. 

EARL  GREY. 

LORD  MONKSWELL  (late  Chair¬ 
man  London  County  Council). 
THE  RT.  HON.  H.  O.  ARNOLD- 
FORSTER,  M.P. 

LORD  DAVEY. 

PROF.  RAY  LANKESTER,  F.R.S. 

THE  RT.  HON.  SIR  HENRY 
DRUMMOND-WOLFF,  G.C.B. 

SIR  BRUCE  SETON,  Bart. 

LADY  SETON. 

SIR  RICHARD  JEBB,  M.P. 
LADY  JEBB. 

THE  HON.  MRS.  WILLIAM 
LOWTHER. 

STEPHEN  GWYNN. 


SIGNATURES. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  HUNTER 
(King’s  Weigh  House  Church). 

JOHN  TODHUNTER. 

CICELY  SIDGWICK  (Mrs.  Alfred 
Sidgwick). 

RICHARD  BAGOT. 

ALGERNON  SWINBURNE. 
THEODORE  W ATTS-DUNTON . 
DOSIA  BAGOT  (Mrs.  Josceline 
Bagot). 

VIOLET  NICHOLSON  (Laurence 
Hope). 

MISS  FORTESCUE. 

REGINALD  LUCAS,  M.P. 
ALFRED  PARSONS,  A.R.A. 

E.  UNDERDOWN,  K.C. 


The  Court  Farm, 

Broadway,  Worcestershire. 
February  26,  1904. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  the  movement  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State-aided  Theatre  and  Dramatic  School.  Both 
have  been  sadly  needed  for  years ;  since,  in  fact,  the  old  stock  company 
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days  have  ceased  to  be.  While  these  existed,  good,  honest  training 
was  the  rule,  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  brought  up 
in  such  companies  were  generally  well-rounded,  smooth,  pleasing  in 
their  work,  even  though  they  may  not  have  been  brilliantly  endowed. 
Perhaps  they  followed  tradition  too  slavishly,  but  the  tradition  was 
of  the  best,  and  gave  them  solid  ground  on  wh’ch  to  stand. 

When  I  first  came  to  England  many  actors  with  such  training  were 
still  before  the  public.  I  was  much  impressed  by  their  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  great  dramatists,  and  by  the  general  complete¬ 
ness  of  all  they  did.  Since  the  death  of  so  many  of  them,  and  the 
cessation  of  all  stock-company  training,  the  deterioration  of  the  English 
stage  has  been — I  think  all  will  admit— very  marked.  I  do  not  allude 
to  the  few  artists  who  in  their  special  lines  are  as  near  perfect  as 
possible.  These  are  gifted  in  a  signal  way,  rise  above  tradition,  and 
give  individual  interpretation  to  the  characters  they  impersonate.  I 
only  refer  to  the  younger,  minor  actors,  many  of  whom  seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  great  works  they  interpret,  apparently 
know  little  or  nothing  of  swordsmanship  or  of  the  arts  of  dancing, 
voice  culture,  or  elocution.  They  come  upon  the  stage  devoid  of  equip¬ 
ment,  and  dramatic  art,  embracing  as  it  does  all  the  arts,  is  used  in 
many  cases  either  to  show  a  pretty  face,  to  gain  notoriety,  or — and 
this  is  the  only  worthy  object — to  make  a  livelihood.  As  to  realising 
the  seriousness  of  their  art  as  an  art,  it  is  sadly  evident  that  this  does 
not  enter  their  minds,  never  having  had  an  ideal  or  standard  set  before 
them.  Considering,  therefore,  the  sufferings  of  the  would-be  actor,  who 
must  paint  his  pictures  directly  before  a  critical  public,  and  who, 
unlike  his  brother-of-the-brush,  cannot  sketch  in  or  rub  out  what  he 
has  done  in  private — considering  also  what  the  public  endures  in 
witnessing  his  blind  and  often-times  frantic  efforts  at  effect,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  a  charity  to  both  to  establish  a  State-aided  theatre  and 
dramatic  school.  What  an  incentive  these  would  be  to  conscientious 
work!  How  suddenly  serious  would  become  the  great  art  of  acting! 
Nothing  but  good  could  come  of  such  a  venture;  good  to  the  public, 
whose  amusement  should  be  of  the  best,  good  to  the  young  actor,  who, 
having  his  work  perfected  and  polished  before  presenting  it  to  his 
audience,  would  come  upon  the  stage  with  confidence  and  authority. 

Sincerely  trusting  that  this  admirable  movement  may  soon  become 
an  accomplished  fact, 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Mary  Anderson  de  Navarro. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Shall  I  be  accused  of  placing  the  horse  behind  the  cart 
if  I  say  that  a  National  School  of  Psychology  should  be  founded  before 
we  subscribe  too  heavily  to  any  National  Theatre  ?  We  hear  interesting 
rumours  of  a  New  School  of  Acting,  and  we  are  told  that  hundreds 
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of  eager  amateurs  have  begged  to  be  enrolled  among  its  original 
students.  But  who  are  the  teachers  ?  I  have  seen  no  list  given  of 
suggested  instructors.  If  the  eager  amateurs  are  to  be  carefully  drilled 
in  all  the  old  tricks,  I  see  a  bitter  future  awaiting  them.  Their 
powers  of  observation,  so  far  from  being  trained,  will  not  be  acknow¬ 
ledged.  One  wonders  whether  such  great  natural  powers  are  asso¬ 
ciated,  in  the  British  mind,  with  possible  eccentricity  or  insubordina¬ 
tion.  George  Sand,  herself  emancipated,  complains,  in  the  last  volume 
of  her  published  correspondence,  that  Sarah  Bernhardt,  a  young 
person  of  some  ability,  goes  too  much  into  life  and  its  realities;  she 
does  not  work  well  under  masters;  the  great  writer  fears  that  her 
wild  young  friend  will  never  get  an  engagement,  never  accomplish 
very  much.  We  all  know  now  that  Madame  Bernhardt  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  pupils  of  the  French  Conservatoire,  and  was  trained 
for  her  first  overwhelming  triumph  as  Phedre  by  an  old  professor. 
But  it  was  not  a  precocious  triumph;  it  was  not  a  vindication  of  the 
careful  mimic  assuming  artificiality.  The  distinguished  actress 
brought  her  own  knowledge  of  humanity  and  her  own  education  to 
the  traditions.  The  professor  suggested  the  tempo  and  marked  the 
phrases,  but  we  may  be  certain  that  his  pupil  knew  the  woman  she 
had  to  represent  before  she  spoke  her  words,  according  to  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  rules. 

At  the  present  hour  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  an  average  Englisli 
audience  is  as  intelligent  as  any  average  audience  in  Europe.  It  is 
absurd  for  managers  and  others  to  pretend  that  the  public  demand 
rubbish,  or  the  constant  presence  of  some  particular  individual  on  the 
stage  at  any  cost  to  the  design  of  a  plot,  or  the  reasonableness  of  a 
situation.  It  is  absurd  also  for  actor-managers  to  pretend  that  every 
play  must  end  in  sickly  (and,  as  a  result,  most  immoral)  sentiment. 
The  immorality  of  some  recent  “  happy  endings  ”  is  quite  revolting, 
but  it  is  of  so  feeble  a  kind  that  one  is  not  sufficiently  stimulated  to 
protest  against  such  viciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  some  “  unhappy 
endings”  are  equally  immoral  and  infinitely  unlikely,  and  the  play- 
enthusiast,  disheartened,  wonders  why  he  is  so  hard  to  please.  I  can 
tell  him  why.  The  manager  has  insisted  on  some  old  fatal  business,  or 
some  new  false  effect,  even  for  the  “unhappy  ending.”  The  leading 
lady  or  the  leading  man  must  do,  or  say,  a  number  of  things  which 
are  either  jarring  or  false ;  they  are  seldom  natural,  and  they  are  never 
effective.  They  are,  of  course,  meant  to  be-  sensational.  But  a 
sensation — the  crudest— has  to  depend  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  nervous  system  will  not  respond  to  ill  calculated  appeals;  it 
becomes  obstinate,  morose,  bored;  it  grows,  under  such  blandishments, 
insensitive  and  wholly  suspicious.  A  manager,  observing  two 
thousand  or  so  separate  nervous  systems  becoming  numb  while  the 
exposition  of  a  “  problem  ” — which  never  existed — is  being  worked  out 
into  a  “  solution  ” — which  could  never  be  accepted  by  the  sane — 
decides  that  the  public  want  musical  comedies  only.  The  public 
demand  common  sense,  not  the  rare  common  sense  of  the  professional 
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observer,  but  the  common  sense  of  the  market-place,  the  family  dinner- 
table,  the  family  council,  and  the  family  scale  generally  of  life  as  it  is. 

And  so,  when  I  am  asked  to  write  about  a  National  Theatre  or  a 
Subsidised  Theatre,  I  own  to  certain  feelings  of  anxiety.  That  this 
great  race  should  have  a  National  Theatre,  State-aided,  is  certain?  that 
it  will  help  the  present  condition  of  things  is  uncertain.  The  present 
condition,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  helping  the  most  determined  of  the 
star-managers  to  see  that  a  change  must  come.  The  few  genuine 
financial  successes  have  been  excellent  stuff  for  various  reasons;  the 
few  artistic  successes,  which  have  not  had  long  runs  because  they  were 
too  select  in  their  subject-matter  for  the  large  mob,  have  been  power¬ 
ful  or  exquisite;  the  rest  have  failed  desperately.  When  the  star 
hitches  himself  to  an  empty  wagon  (I  am  deliberately  misquoting),  he 
becomes  thoughtful,  and,  as  a  rule,  commercially  active.  I  foresee 
the  revival  of  the  stock  company  and  a  restoration  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  every  London  theatre  when  drama,  or  comedies  not  musical, 
are  played. 

Yours  faithfully. 

Pearl  Mary  Teresa  Craioie. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Empuess  and  Chamberlain. 

It  was  a  gloomy  day  in  March,  963,  when  an  unwonted  stir  of  officials, 
chamberlains,  and  equerries,  was  seen  to  throng  the  gates,  corridors, 
and  chambers  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  The  Empress,  in  her  private  apart¬ 
ments,  lay  pale  and  feeble  on  her  couch,  after  the  very  recent  birth  of 
her  fourth  child,  Anna,  destined  one  day  to  be  the  wife  of  Vladimir, 
Prince  of  the  Russians.  The  roses  on  Theophano’s  cheek  were  now 
faded  to  a  marble  hue;  and,  as  her  lovely  head  lay  in  sleep,  she  looked 
like  one  of  the  dying  daughters  of  Niobe  as  carved  by  the  hand  of 
Praxiteles.  But  the  noise  of  urgent  messengers  at  the  door  roused 
her  from  her  slumber :  and  in  her  soft  voice  which  retained  its  im¬ 
perious  tone  with  all  its  exquisite  modulation,  she  bade  them  tell  her 
what  was  being  reported.  Her  deep  eyes  seemed  even  more  lustrous 
and  penetrating  than  ever,  as  they  shone  from  out  the  unwonted  pallor 
of  her  face.  “  Tell  me,  Glaucopis,  what  they  say.”  she  murmured. 

“  Most  august  lady,”  said  the  nurse,  “  the  physicians  have  strictly 
forbidden  us  to  disturb  your  Majesty  with  any  news.” 

“  Romanus  is  dead  ?  ” — she  gasped  out  with  a  fierce  gleam  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  raised  herself  on  her  arm  from  the  pillow,  “  when — how— 
where  is  his  body  ?  ” 

“  Madam,  the  Emperor  is  being  brought  into  the  Sacred  Chamber; 
not  dead,  but  fainting,  unconscious,  and  they  say  dying.  He  insisted, 
in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  of  his  physicians,  on  going  out  to  hunt  the 
boar  last  night  in  the  forest,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit 
early  this  morning.  We  can  hear  the  bearers  of  his  litter  even  now 
in  the  corridor.” 

“  And  has  my  messenger  returned  from  Caesarea  ?  ”  asked  the 
Augusta  eagerly,  catching  her  breath  with  excitement. 

A  small  sealed  slip  of  parchment  was  handed  to  the  Empress.  She 
tore  open  the  scrip,  and  a  fierce  gleam  shot  from  her  eyes  as  she  read 
the  Armenian  words — 1  come. 

She  raised  herself  in  her  couch  with  a  strange  force  of  will,  and 
had  herself  supported  between  two  black  eunuchs  of  the  chamber  and 
carried  into  the  Sacred  Koiton,  where  at  that  very  moment  they  were 
bearing  to  his  death-bed  the  still  unconscious  form  of  the  Basileus. 

(1)  Copyright,  1903,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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The  gaunt  limbs  of  the  once  stalwart  Romanus  were  a  sight  hardly  so 
pitiful  as  his  emaciated  and  bloodless  countenance,  now  plainly 
stamped  with  the  hue  of  death.  As  the  physicians  and  chamberlains 
carefully  stripped  off  the  rough  accoutrements  of  the  chase,  and  laid 
him  gently  in  his  silken  robe  on  the  bed,  his  wife  gazed  intently  upon 
him,  with  a  look  of  penetration  and  anxiety  rather  than  of  sorrow  or 
of  love.  Was  he  dead?  Was  he  dying?  What  space  of  time  could 
she  count  as  her  own  ?  To  whom  could  she  turn  for  help  ? 

“  Madam,”  whispered  the  chief  physician,  “  he  still  lives.  His 
marvellous  strength  of  constitution  and  strict  care  may  even  yet  save 
him  for  a  short  space.  The  one  chance  of  life  is  perfect  rest,  absolute 
silence.  The  slightest  exertion,  the  smallest  excitement,  will  be  in¬ 
stantly  fatal.  He  asks  for  a  draught  of  strong  Samian  wine — but  we 
dare  not  give  it.  It  will  be  certain  death.  Let  us  implore  your 
Majesty  to  leave  him  to  us,  to  spare  him  the  shock  of  an  interview.  It 
would  be  his  death.” 

Theophano  did  not  move  nor  answer :  she  gazed  intently  into  the 
face  of  the  dying  King.  At  last  his  eyes  opened,  and  the  flicker  of  a 
feeble  smile  played  round  his  drawn  lips.  She  bent  down  and  kissed 
them. 

“  Anastasia,”  he  murmured,  “  forgive  me,  pardon  all  my  wrong.  I 
have  always  loved  you  ever  since  I  went  mad  for  your  sake  in  the 
hermit’s  chapel  of  Saint  Demetrius  in  the  Asian  forest,  and  for  love 
of  you  risked  the  Golden  Throne  which  I  am  now  leaving  to  you.  May 
you  be  happy  in  it,  my  early  love,  my  only  love,  and  guard  our  children 
till  they  can  fill  it  better  than  I  have  done.” 

“  Are  you  leaving  it  to  me,  indeed  ?  ”  asked  the  Empress  eagerly, 
“  have  you  sealed  such  a  will  ?  Is  any  testament  signed  ?  ” 

“  It  shall  be,  if  you  wish  it,”  murmured  the  dying  man,  “  send  for 
my  secretaries  and  the  keeper  of  the  archives.” 

Here  the  physician  drew  the  Empress  aside  and  earnestly  whispered 
in  her  ear.  “  It  would  be  certain  death  for  him  to  make  such  an 
effort.  His  one  chance  of  life  is  absolute  rest.” 

“It  is  the  will  of  his  Majesty,”  said  Theophano,  imperiously,  “  that 
all  present  should  withdraw,  all — save  this  scribe,”  she  added,  turning 
to  a  secret  agent  of  her  own.  “  Close  and  secure  these  doors  in  the 
name  of  your  Sovereign  Lord,”  she  called  aloud  to  the  ushers  and 
guards  of  the  Sacred  Koiton. 

“  My  will  is  that  my  beloved  wife,  the  Empress,  be  Regent  of  this 
Empire  during  the  minority  of  my  sons,  the  Basileis,  Basil  and  Con¬ 
stantine,”  murmured,  or  rather  gasped  the  dying  man  j  almost 
mechanically  repeating  the  words  that  Theophano  dictated  aloud  to 
him,  or  nodding  a  feeble  assent,  whilst  the  scribe  copied  them  down  in 
official  form. 

A  loud  altercation  was  now  heard  at  the  door  of  the  chamber;  and 
a  terrified  chamberlain  announced  that  the  great  Parakeimomenos 
himself,  the  Eunuch  Bringas,  insisted  on  his  right  to  enter  the  cham¬ 
ber  by  virtue  of  his  office — that  of  the  Imperial  “  Bedfellow.” 

It  is  the  will  of  his  Majesty  that  he  withdraw  and  wait  in  the  ante¬ 
room,  hissed  the  Empress.  “  Guards,  do  your  duty,  in  the  name  of 
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your  Sovereign !  ”  And  Bringas  was  forcibly  thrust  back  from  the 
chamber. 

“  Bringas — will  be — your  counsellor — your  minister,”  gasped  the 
dying  King,  as  he  heard  the  name  of  his  terrible  master. 

“  And  shall  not  the  glorious  Lord  General  of  the  East  be  confirmed 
in  his  office  ?  ”  whispered  Theophano  with  the  eagerness  of  frenzy. 
But  the  strain  of  this  interview  had  already  overcome  the  flickering 
strength  of  the  dying  man,  who  fell  back  in  another  fainting  fit  that 
almost  seemed  death. 

Then  Theophano  bade  the  scribe  fetch  from  her  own  chamber  a 
flagon  of  strong  cordial  that  stood  beside  her  bed.  She  moistened  the 
lips  of  her  dying  lord ;  and,  as  he  sipped  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  drink, 
a  last  spurt  of  life  came  back  to  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  even 
raised  his  head,  hoarsely  calling  for  the  cup.  A  mouthful  seemed  to 
give  him  new  strength.  “  Since  you  desire  it,  my  beloved,”  he  gasped, 
”  I  confirm  the  Lord  Domestic  of  the  East  in  his  supreme  command. 
To  Nicephorus  I  leave  this  throne — my  children — my  wife.  He  alone 
is  worthy  to  possess  them.  They  are  his.  May  he  keep  them.”  He 
then  grasped  the  flagon  nervously ;  and  with  hungry  eyes  besought  his 
wife  to  give  it  him — besought  with  his  eyes — for  he  was  now  speech¬ 
less. 

Theophano  knelt  down  beside  the  low  couch,  and  folding  her  arms 
round  her  half-conscious  lord,  she  raised  him  on  his  pillows.  Then 
she  held  the  flagon  to  his  lips  and  gave  it  him  to  drink.  He  sucked 
in  the  strong  wine  like  a  beast  that  has  been  dying  of  thirst,  until  the 
action  of  swallowing  had  ceased  to  be  possible.  The  last  dregs  of  the 
cup  oozed  out  of  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  poured  over  his  bare 
throat.  He  lay  bax^k — dead. 

Theophano  gazed  on  him  with  a  look  of  triumph.  Then  she  seized 
the  parchment  whereon  the  scribe  had  written  down  the  last  will  of 
the  Emperor.  She  took  up  the  pen  and  placed  it  in  the  still  soft 
hand  of  the  dead  man;  holding  his  hand  in  her  own,  she  made  the 
pen  rudely  inscribe  his  name — 

Romanos,  Basileus  Romaion. 

For  a  brief  space  she  stood  there  over  the  dead  body  of  her  husband, 
herself  pale  and  faint  with  the  effort,  looking  like  a  marble  statue  of 
the  Angel  of  Death,  as  she  pondered  what  should  be  her  next  act,  for 
she  well  knew  how  tremendous  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 

Her  meditations  were  broken  by  loud  and  angry  altercations  at  the 
door  And  soon  there  burst  into  the  chamber  the  gigantic  form  of 
the  Parakeimomenos.  The  Eunuch  Bringas  had  now  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  chief  officials  and  members  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  brought  Michael,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Symeon,  the 
Chief  Secretary;  Sisinnios,  the  liead  of  the  Senate;  magistroi, 
patricians,  protospathaires,  basilikoi,  with  a  strong  force  of  ushers,  and 
palace  guards.  The  physicians  proved  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Theophano,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  interruption,  had 
on  her  part  summoned  from  her  private  apartments  her  own  creatures, 
secretaries,  chamberlains,  and  guards.  The  two  factions  now  con¬ 
fronted  each  other,  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Imperial  couch, 
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whereon  lay  the  yet  untended  corpse  of  the  Basileus :  Bringas,  at  the 
head  of  the  Council  of  State  on  the  one  side,  Theophano,  on  the  other 
side  holding  in  her  hands  the  last  testament  of  the  dead  King. 

“  As  Parakeiniomenos,  Grand  Chamberlain  of  his  late  Majesty,  and 
President  of  the  Council  of  State,  it  is  my  right  to  order  the  ceremony 
for  the  burial  of  our  late  Lord  Romanus,  and,  furthermore,  to  provide 
for  the  urgent  needs  of  this  Empire  of  Rome  until  the  accession  of  our 
young  Basileus,”  said  Bringas  in  a  voice  of  proud  command.  “  You, 
madam,  for  whom  our  late  revered  Sovereign  has  made  no  written  pro- 
fision,  as  I  am  authorised  to  declare,  may  withdraw  to  the  apartments 
reserved  for  the  secluded  widowhood  of  the  relict  of  an  Autocrat  of  the 
Romans.” 

With  a  will  as  strong  and  a  voice  as  clear,  Theophano  replied,  “  Here 
I,  as  Regent  of  the  Empire  by  the  last  will  of  my  late  beloved  Lord  and 
Emperor,  summon  the  Council  to  receive  my  commands.  There  is  no 
Great  Chamberlain  of  any  dead  man.  The  death  of  an  Emperor  dis¬ 
solves  his  Council  of  State.  Here  is  the  testament  of  my  Lord 
Romanus,  signed  by  his  own  hand,  as  these  secretaries  and  lawyers 
who  were  present  at  the  execution  of  it  will  testify  on  the  sacred 
Gospels  and  the  ikon  of  the  Mother  of  God.”  And,  with  a  look  of 
triumph  and  defiance,  Theophano  held  aloft  the  scroll,  and  in  a  firm 
voice  read  it  aloud  to  the  amazed  and  hesitating  throng. 

“A  forged  document,”  shouted  Bringas.  “  I  know  that  no  such  testa¬ 
ment  exists.  Its  authenticity  must  be  proved  by  something  more  than 
Gospels  and  ikons.  Let  us  have  this  document,  madam,  and  it  shall 
be  duly  e.xamined  by  the  judges  of  the  law.” 

The  Eunuch  and  his  party  advanced  to  wrest  the  parchment  from 
the  Empress  by  force,  when  a  new  interruption  arose,  and  another 
large  party  entered  the  chamber.  It  was  the  Patriarch,  Polyeuctus, 
bearing  the  miracle-working  crucifix  from  the  high  altar  of  the  Holy 
Wisdom,  with  his  canons  and  acolytes,  carrying  the  host.  He  had 
hastened  to  the  Palace  on  the  news  of  the  agony  of  the  Emperor,  and 
was  profoundly  shocked  to  find  that  he  had  arrived  too  late  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  last  rites.  In  words  of  passionate  grief  the  venerable 
prelate  deplored  the  terrible  calamity  which  had  fallen  on  the  royal 
house  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Basileus,  unhouseled,  unaneled,  in 
his  sins.  He  bitterly  reproached  both  factions,  who  stood  beside  the 
untended  corpse  of  their  Sovereign  contending  for  mastery.  He 
listened  to  the  claim  of  Bringas;  he  inspected  the  testament  which 
Theophano  still  held  in  her  clutch;  and  he  suffered  two  scribes  to 
swear  on  the  iko7i  that  they  had  heard  the  Emperor  dictate  the 
words  and  had  seen  him  sign  it  with  his  own  hand. 

“  My  children,  my  daughter,  princes,  senators,  and  officers  of  Rome,” 
said  the  venerable  Patriarch,  “  it  will  bring  down  on  us  and  on  this 
Empire  the  judgment  of  God  and  of  His  Son,  that  we  should  strive  for 
power  amongst  ourselves,  whilst  the  unanointed  body  of  our  late  Lord 
lies  here  in  its  abandonment.  Our  first  duty  is  to  provide  for  the 
funeral  rites.  As  to  the  succession  to  this  throne,  and  the  regency  of 
the  Empire,  it  is  the  appointed  task  of  the  Senate  and  patricians  to 
ordain  these  in  due  course  of  law  and  custom.  The  Senate  has  been 
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convoked  and  is  now  about  to  meet.  Thither  let  those  who  have  the 
right  to  sit  in  it  repair.  As  I  hurried  past  the  Augusteon  hither,  I  aaw 
the  streets  filled  with  excited  crowds  of  citizens.  I  would  warn  you  both 
who  stand  here  in  contention  such  as  this  city  will  not  witness  with 
any  patience,  that  we  heard  no  shouts  of  ‘  Long  live  the  venerated 
Augusta,’  nor  of  ‘  Long  live  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain.’  The  only 
name  that  now  echoes  through  our  city,  where  men  congregate  and 
speak,  is  the  name  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the  ever-victorious  General  of 
the  Eastern  armies.” 

The  keen  intellects  of  Theophano  and  of  Bringas  at  once  perceived 
all  the  risks  of  a  popular  revolution  in  the  midst  of  a  disputed  suc¬ 
cession  ;  and  both  factions  admitted  the  force  of  the  Patriarch’s  appeal, 
as  well  as  the  imminent  peril  to  the  State  and  to  their  own  lives,  if 
the  Government  remained  unsettled  for  another  hour.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Senate,  which  immediately  followed,  the  eloquence  and 
authority  of  the  Patriarch  succeeded  in  securing  a  settlement  which 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  Theophano  was  duly  installed  as 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  two  sons;  but  she  was  forced  to 
accept  the  mighty  Eunuch  and  his  confederates,  the  late  ministers,  and 
to  reappoint  them  to  the  offices  they  held.  Bringas  saw  himself  thus 
invested  with  practical  mastery  of  the  State,  whilst  the  Patriarch  and 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  supported  the  demand  of  the  Regent,  that 
Nicephorus  should  be  retained  in  supreme  command  Grand  Mar¬ 
shal  of  the  East. 

The  duel  between  Theophano  and  Bringas  was  only  withdrawn  from 
public  view,  but  it  was  carried  on  as  fiercely  as  ever.  The  Regent 
despatched  messenger  after  messenger  to  the  General  to  hasten  his 
return  to  the  capital.  The  Eunuch,  on  his  side,  was  exerting  all  his 
arts  to  keep  the  great  soldier  on  the  frontier  and  secretly  to  put  him 
away.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  which  the  woman  was 
unable  to  attend,  prostrated  as  she  was  by  the  desperate  efforts  she 
had  made  in  her  delicate  condition,  the  wily  Bringas  thus  spoke: 

“  Lords  of  the  Council  and  Ministers  of  State,  our  first  duty  after 
providing  for  the  funeral  of  our  late  Sovereign,  the  august  Autocrat 
now  with  God,  will  be  to  secure  the  throne  of  his  infant  children,  the 
Basileis,  to  whom  the  succession  falls  of  right  and  by  his  own  devise. 
Their  rights  are  menaced  by  many  enemies,  both  without  and  within 
the  realm  :  perhaps  not  least  by  the  disordered  ambition  of  one  who 
ought  to  be  their  most  disinterested  friend.  But  of  all  the  dis¬ 
ordered  ambitions  by  which  this  Empire  is  beset,  the  danger  most 
urgent  and  imminent  is  to  be  found  in  the  far  East.  A  fortunate 
soldier,  intoxicated  with  the  favour  of  his  Emperor  and — may  we  not 
say? — the  smiles  of  his  Empress,  has  seduced  the  giddy  populace  of 
this  city  to  welcome  him  as  their  idol  and  prepare  to  raise  him  to  the 
very  purple  itself.  I  hold  the  evidence  of  this  conspiracy  to  bring 
about  a  revolution  and  proclaim  him  as  Basileus.  The  Government, 
the  dynasty  itself,  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  His  triumph 
would  mean  confusion  in  this  city,  exile,  confiscation,  death,  no  doubt, 
for  each  of  us.  My  Lords,  I  propose  a  peremptory  order  to  Nice- 
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nhorus  Phocas  to  prosecute  the  war  towards  the  East,  and  not  to  come 
^est  of  the  Anatolian  Theme  on  pain  of  attainder  and  death.” 

“  If  this  evidence  is  made  public,”  said  Michael,  “  the  people  will 
soon  forsake  their  favourite,  and  justify  the  precautions  we  take.” 
And  the  councillors  seemed  ready  to  accept  the  proposal. 

The  wily  Eunuch  saw  his  opportunity  and  sought  to  push  it  home. 

“  Indeed,  my  Lords,”  he  said  with  an  insinuating  tone,  "  it  would  be 
wiser  perhaps  if  we  went  further  and  secretly  named  some  illustrious 
soldier  with  authority  to  supersede  and  arrest  so  dangerous  a  man. 
The  late  reigns  of  our  Autocrats,  Constantine  Born-in-the-Purple,  and 
his  son,  Romanus,  have  introduced  a  dangerous  laxity  towards  treason. 
Time  was  when  a  popular  general,  suspected  of  rebellion,  was  seized 
and  deprived  of  his  eyesight.  Methinks  we  should  all  feel  our  heads 
safer  on  our  shoulders  if  the  hero  of  the  hour  were  treated  as  was 
Belisarius  when  he  was  degraded  by  the  great  Justinian,  or  as  another 
Phocas  who  was  justly  put  to  death  by  our  ancestors.” 

But  here  the  Eunuch  overshot  his  mark.  The  arch-priest  of  St. 
George  of  the  Stoudion  vehemently  protested  against  such  language  as 
applied  to  the  victorious  chief  who  had  laid  Islam  low;  and  the  rest 
of  the  Council  dreaded  the  fury  of  the  people,  if  the  hero  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  his  rivals.  The  Council  parted ;  nor  could  Bringas  obtain 
from  it  anything  more  than  a  peremptory  order  to  Nicephorus  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  the  borders  as  far  as  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

The  astute  Minister  was  not  easily  beaten  from  his  purpose,  knowing, 
as  he  did,  that  his  hold  on  power,  and  perhaps  his  liberty  and  even  his 
life,  depended  on  the  issue.  Profiting  by  the  enforced  absence  of  the 
Regent,  whose  exertions  had  brought  on  a  dangerous  collapse,  he 
inveighed  at  every  Council,  in  public  and  in  private,  against  the  am¬ 
bitious  schemes  of  the  great  Commander  of  the  East,  and  he  opened 
secret  negotiations  with  officers  on  the  General’s  own  staff.  These  in¬ 
trigues  were  countermined  and  reported  to  Nicephorus  by  agents  of 
Theophano,  who  spied  out  all  the  machinations  of  the  Eunuch.  He 
and  his  partisans  still  believed  the  General  to  be  preparing  for  a 
fresh  advance  into  Syria;  they  were  sitting  in  Council  in  the  Privy 
Chamber  of  the  Cenourgion,  and  considering  a  new  scheme  to  isolate 
Nicephorus  from  his  friends,  when  loud  shouts  were  heard  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  even  from,  the  Palace  itself  could  be  seen  a 
crowd  of  small  craft  and  boats  under  the  very  walls  of  the  Boucoleon 
Port.  A  chamberlain  burst  into  the  Council  Hall  with  the  tremendous 
news  that  Nicephorus  himself  was  in  the  act  of  landing  from  the 
Asiatic  shore  and  was  actually  making  his  way  to  the  Palace  by  the 
^ew  Basilica,  built  by  the  Emperor,  Basil  I. 

Our  agents  have  played  us  false  then,”  stammered  Bringas,  “  in 
keeping  his  journey  secret.  But  he  cannot  have  brought  his  army, 
or  even  a  division  of  it,  without  our  knowledge.” 

‘My  Lord,”  said  the  Chamberlains,  “we  have  certain  intelligence 
that  he  has  hurried  hither  by  forced  posts — alone,  or  with  only  a  few 
of  his  personal  followers.” 

The  Lord  has  delivered  him  into  our  hands,”  shouted  Bringas  in 
triumph,  “  we  will  have  him  seized  as  a  traitor  and  a  rebel  before  he 
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can  rouse  the  city  or  gather  an  armed  force.  Put  out  his  eyes,  and  he 
will  give  no  more  trouble.”  And  the  swarthy  countenance  of  the 
Eunuch  glowed  with  a  fierce  gleam,  as  a  beast  of  prey  that  has  seized 
his  victim.  The  roar  of  the  populace  outside  grew  louder  and  nearer, 
minute  by  minute;  and  more  than  one  councillor  shrank  from  signing 
the  order  which  Bringas  had  already  got  prepared  for  the  executioners 
whose  duty  it  was  to  blind  prisoners  with  red-hot  needles. 

Suddenly,  the  door  of  the  hall  was  thrown  open;  and  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  in  the  military  uniform  of  his  service,  burst  in  upon  the 
Council,  attended  only  by  his  faithful  Digenes  and  three  or  four  other 
officers. 

“  In  the  name  of  our  Sovereigns,  the  Basileis,  I  order  the  arrest  of 
this  traitor  and  rebel.  He  is  conspiring  against  their  throne,  and 
is  defying  the  command  of  the  State  to  remain  in  the  Asian  frontier. 
Guards,  seize  that  man  and  bind  him  fast.  I  answer  as  lawful 
authority  for  this  order,”  said  Bringas  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

“  I  am  no  traitor  nor  rebel,”  said  Nicephorus  proudly,  with  slow 
and  measured  utterance.  “  I  come  here  as  Magistros  and  Grand 
Domestic  of  the  Eastern  armies  to  swear  allegiance  to  our  young 
Basileis,  and  to  their  mother,  the  lawful  Regent  by  the  will  of  our 
late  Emperor.  I  come  to  claim  my  right  to  a  public  triumph  for  my 
victorious  campaigns  in  Syria  against  the  infidel.  And  I  come  to 
claim  my  right,  by  the  will  of  our  late  Lord,  to  be  invested  as  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  East.” 

“  The  pretexts  of  a  traitor,”  cried  Bringas  fiercely.  “  Guards,  do 
your  duty  and  seize  this  rebel !  ” 

Nicephorus  stood  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  council  of 
his  enemies,  supported  by  Ministers  of  the  State  and  by  a  strong  armed 
force.  Fearless  as  he  was,  the  General  now  felt  that  his  precipitate 
act  had  driven  him  into  a  veritable  den  of  wild  beasts  thirsting  for 
his  blood. 

Again  the  door  opened,  this  time  on  the  side  of  the  Empress’s  apart¬ 
ments,  and  Theophano  appeared,  pale  as  death,  and  hardly  able  to 
stand,  with  a  proud  gleam  in  her  royal  eyes.  She  was  borne  along  by 
chamberlains,  and  attended  by  her  own  officials,  and  by  those  members 
of  the  Council  of  State  on  whom  she  could  count.  She  calmly  moved 
towards  the  Imperial  throne  and  took  her  seat  as  President — Empress 
and  Regent  by  undisputed  right. 

“  My  Lords,”  she  said  with  dignity,  “  the  General  of  the  Eastern 
armies  is  here  by  our  Imperial  summons,  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
myself  as  Regent  and  to  my  sons,  the  Basileis,  to  be  duly  invested  in 
the  great  conunand  which  my  late  Lord  committed  to  him,  and  to 
present  to  the  people,  as  of  old,  the  triumph  in  the  Hippodrome  for 
the  victories  by  which  he  has  justified  his  title  to  that  high  office.” 

“  Surely,  madam,”  the  Eunuch  broke  in,  “  the  triumph  should  be 
adjourned  until  the  campaign  of  the  East  is  concluded.  The  accursed 
Chamdas  is  still  unbroken.  He  yet  holds  his  inner  fortress  of  Aleppo. 
And  it  is  to  be  seen  if  he  will  not  be  soon  as  formidable  as  ever.” 

“  My  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  and  Lords  of  the  Council,”  replied 
the  Regent,  “  the  victories  that  the  Marshal  of  the  East  has  won  are 
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the  most  glorious  of  which  Rome  can  boast  since  the  ages  of  our 
ancestors,  Heraclius  or  Justinian,  of  pious  and  immortal  memory. 
Crete  has  been  restored  to  our  Empire  after  lying  for  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  infidel.  The  spoil,  the  wealth, 
the  stores  that  are  the  prize  of  war  exceed  anything  ever  yet  seen  in 
New  Rome.  The  boundaries  of  the  Empire  have  been  moved  again 
east  to  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia.  No  captain  since  Belisarius  has 
ever  won  such  renown — and  let  me  remind  you — such  popular  favour 
and  trust.  We  must  decree  him  the  triumph  that  is  his  of  right — for 
let  me  warn  you  that,  to  refuse  it  whilst  the  city  is  wild  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and  our  bravest  troops  are  making  their  cantonments  resound 
with  shouts  for  their  ‘  ever-victorious  Commander,’  would  be  to  im¬ 
peril  the  security  of  our  State,  to  shake  the  dynasty  to  its  foundations, 
and,  indeed,  to  risk  the  very  lives  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  his 
public  enemies.”  And  she  turned  with  a  dangerous  flash  in  her  eyes 
upon  the  Eunuch.  “  And  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Lord  General,  my 
Lords,”  she  added,  “  I  myself,  Augusta  and  Regent,  am  ready  to 
answer.” 

Here  the  roar  of  the  vast  crowds  around  the  Palace,  and  shouts, 
borne  over  sea  and  land,  of  our  “  Ever-Victorious  Nicephorus  Phocas,” 
joined  to  the  powerful  and  indeed  unanswerable  appeal  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  made  the  Council  waver  and  drove  dismay  into  the  soul  of 
Bringas.  He  dared  no  longer  to  resist  openly,  and  made  politic 
excuses  whilst  he  signed  the  orders  for  the  installation  of  the  Chief  as 
Generalissimo  and  for  his  immediate  celebration  of  the  triumph. 

“The  Council  has  risen,”  said  Theophano  in  her  grandest  tone, 
“  and  the  ceremony  of  homage  to  ourselves  and  to  our  sons  and  the 
installation  of  the  Grand  Domestic  shall  take  place  forthwith  in  our 
Privy  Chamber,”  and  she  beckoned  imperiously  to  Nicephorus  to 
attend  her  at  once. 

Homage  and  installation  were  duly  performed  according  to  the 
ceremonial  of  that  most  ceremonious  of  courts.  All  were  at  last  dis¬ 
missed  :  but  a  secret  message  from  the  Empress  recalled  the  General 
to  a  private  interview  alone  in  her  own  cabinet. 

He  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  seizing  her  hand  in  his,  he  kissed  it  with 
passion.  Looking  up  to  her  with  all  the  fervour  with  which  he  had 
ever  invoked  the  Mother  of  God  in  his  prayers,  he  murmured,  “  My 
Queen,  my  saviour,  my  good  angel,  you  have  saved  my  life  and  my 
honour !  ” 

“  I  have  saved  your  life,  indeed,  and  at  the  risk  of  my  own.  I  may 
die  of  this  battle  for  your  sake — but  I  shall  die  with  joy.  My  hero, 
my  Lord  and  Master,  you  and  I  are  henceforth  one.  We  will  rule  Rome 
together,  side  by  side,  or  die  in  each  other’s  arms.” 

Then  Theophano  bent  down  to  the  hero,  as  he  knelt  at  her  feet,  she 
threw  her  bare  arms  round  his  neck,  and  printed  on  his  brow  a  long, 
melting,  fervid  kiss  which  thrilled  through  the  veteran  to  the  marrow 
of  his  bones. 

At  this  moment  the  curtain  over  the  door  of  the  cabinet  was  half 
pushed  aside  by  a  massive  arm  in  an  embroidered  robe.  Bringas  had 
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ventured  to  make  a  last  appeal  to  the  Regent,  and  had  suddenly 
sought  her  in  her  privy  cabinet. 

Standing  behind  them,  himself  unseen,  he  watched  the  embrace,  and 
stealthily  withdrew  without  a  word.  It  burst  on  the  astute  mind  of 
the  Eunuch  like  a  thunderclap,  how  it  was  that  he  had  been  outwitted 
and  rebuffed.  He  saw  his  own  danger  and  the  forces  arrayed  against 
him.  He  was  no  longer  dealing  merely  with  the  intrigues  of  a  woman 
and  the  ambition  of  a  soldier.  He  saw  that  the  man  and  the  woman, 
who  of  all  Rome  had  the  greatest  influence,  were  now  bound  together 
in  love  as  well  as  in  policy.  He  felt  how  strong  was  the  combination 
against  him,  but  it  made  him  more  fiercely  resolved  to  win  in  the 
strife. 

The  wild  excitement  of  the  great  city  would  not  suffer  the  triumph 
to  be  delayed  beyond  the  days  required  to  bring  across  from  Asia 
picked  detachments  of  the  victorious  army,  the  principal  prisoners  of 
war,  and  the  trophies,  spoils,  and  standards.  The  ceremonies  began 
with  a  solemn  Fannychul — a  succession  of  magnificent  Te  Deums 
chanted  in  the  great  church  continuously  all  through  the  night,  in 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  dignitaries,  senators,  officials,  soldiers,  and  pre¬ 
lates,  adorned  in  State  robes,  amidst  a  blaze  of  lamps  from  a  thousand 
chandeliers,  whilst  the  ladies  of  the  court  crowded  into  the  galleries 
beneath  the  mosaic  domes  of  the  Holy  Wisdom.  Then  took  place  the 
triumph  itself,  on  a  scale  even  more  magnificent  than  that  which 
Nicephorus  had  celebrated  on  his  return  from  Crete.  From  the 
country  round,  and  from  the  towns  on  the  Thracian  and  Asian  shores, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus,  masses  of  people  poured  in,  so 
that  the  enormous  city  was  one  continuous  throng  from  Golden  Horn 
to  Golden  Gate.  From  early  dawn  the  vast  procession  of  troops  on 
foot  and  on  horse,  of  prisoners  in  chains,  camels,  horses,  trophies,  and 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  was  extended  along  the  “  Middle  ”  street 
which  had  been  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  wreaths,  flowers,  tapes¬ 
tries,  flags,  and  Byzantine,  or  what  we  now  call  “  Venetian  ”  masts. 

At  length  the  Hippodrome  was  reached.  On  its  tiers  of  seats  up  to 
the  marble  colonnades  were  seated  one  hundred  thousand  spectators 
in  gala  dress  according  to  their  rank.  The  cataphracti,  or  mailed 
cuirassiers,  came  first,  and  were  followed  by  detachments  of  light  armed 
bowmen  from  the  Anatolian  mountains  and  Macedonian  shieldmen  in 
close  phalanx.  After  them  advanced  Thracian  and  Albanian  spear¬ 
men,  wild  Scythian  cossacks,  and  at  last  a  corps  of  Varangian  battle-axe 
foot  soldiers  of  the  guard.  Next  were  led  detachments  of  the  finest 
Arab  chargers,  taken  from  the  stable  of  Charadas’  owm  palace,  with  their 
brilliant  trappings,  arms  and  accoutrements  of  gorgeous  tones  and 
oriental  fantasy  of  ornament.  Then  came  the  camels  taken  from  the 
Saracens,  bearing  the  embroideries,  standards,  pennons,  carpets,  tents, 
kettledrums  and  trumpets,  with  the  general  spoil  of  variegated  colours 
and  in  confused  mass.  A  wild  shout  arose  from  the  benches  on  either 
side  as  the  Hagarene  ca^Dtives  in  white  tunics  were  driven  forward; 
and,  as  they  were  forced  to  prostrate  themselves  in  the  dust  before  the 
Imperial  balcony,  the  whole  Circus,  at  the  signal  of  the  Precentors  of 
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the  Factions,  broke  out  into  the  ceremonial  chant  as  ordained  in  the 
Book  of  Rites :  — 

“  Glory  to  God  who  has  given  us  this  triumph  over  the  children  of 
Hagar!  Glory  to  God  who  has  laid  in  the  dust  the  cities  of  the 
Saracens !  Glory  to  God  who  has  confounded  those  who  mock  at  the 
Mother  of  God  !  ” 

“  By  the  just  judgment  of  God  our  enemies  have  been  thrust  down ! 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  cast  into  the  sea!  ” 

“  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  become  glorious  in  power :  Thy 
right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy.” 

“  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  who  is  like  Thee,  glorious  in  holi¬ 
ness,  doing  wonders  ?  ” 

“  Thou  in  Thy  mercy  hast  led  forth  the  people  which  Thou  hast 
redeemed  1  ” 

“  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  I  ” 

So  the  Te  Deum  rang,  led  by  the  trained  choirs  of  the  Factions,  each 
under  their  musical  directors.  The  entire  audience  of  the  Circus 
joined  in,  and  the  familiar  chant  was  taken  up  by  the  vast  crowds 
outside  the  Hippodrome,  until  from  some  hundred  thousand  voices  in 
unison  the  song  of  triumph  was  borne  across  the  waters  far  away. 

It  was  a  scene  that  combined  the  barbarous  splendours  of  a  triumph 
by  the  Scipios  and  Caesars  of  Old  Rome — the  fierce  exultation  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus — and  the  majestic 
pomp  of  a  Te  Deum  celebrated  as  a  religious  rite  with  all  the  fervour 
of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  long  procession  of  the  trophies  and  spoils  of  the  Saracens  of 
Syria  and  Aleppo  was  closed  by  that  trophy  which,  to  the  people  of 
Byzantium,  outweighed  in  value  all  the  gold  and  silver,  the  gems,  the 
embroideries,  the  Damascene  arms,  and  the  enamels.  This  was  a 
silver-gilt  and  jewelled  case  containing  battered  fragments  of  the 
camel’s-hair  tunic  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  This  inestimable  relic  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel  on  the  capture  of  the  Holy  City  by 
Omar.  For  more  than  three  centuries  it  had  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hagarenes.  The  recovery  of  this  precious  relic  had  seemed  to 
the  delighted  populace  a  glory  to  be  placed  beside  the  restoration  of 
the  true  cross  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius.* 

As  the  last  notes  of  the  chant  died  away,  the  hero  of  the  hour  was 
seen  to  enter  the  Hippodrome  from  the  Forum  of  Constantine,  from 
whence  the  roar  of  the  people  had  already  reached  the  expectant  crowds 
in  the  Circus.  Nicephorus,  in  his  golden  panoply,  covered  with  the 
crimson  military  cloak,  stood  in  the  brazen  chariot  of  State  which  was 
drawn  by  four  milk-white  chargers  led  by  grooms  on  foot.  As  he 
advanced  slowly  round  the  vast  circus,  the  shouts  of  the  assembly  broke 
out  with  a  frenzy  of  cheers.  And  the  choirs  took  up  the  chant  again. 
“  Long  live  the  Ever-Victorious  Commander ! — Son  of  God  1  give  him 
many  happy  years  1 — Son  of  God  1  strengthen  his  arm  in  battle  1 — Son 

(1)  This  Holy  Tunic  of  the  Baptist  was  kept  reverentially  in  Constantinople 
for  240  years,  when  it  became  the  prize  of  the  Latin  conquerors  in  12C4,  and  was 
carried  off  by  Robert  de  Clari  to  the  Abbey  of  Corbie. 
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of  God !  give  the  victory  to  this  Thy  people  of  Rome !  Long  years 
to  our  Basileis,  whose  loyal  servants  we  are !  May  this  Holy  Empire 
of  Rome  be  preserved  for  ever  and  ever ! 

With  these  prayers  to  Heaven  resounding  in  the  great  amphi¬ 
theatre,  the  victorious  Marshal  advanced  to  the  eastern  end,  at  which 
stood  the  Cathisma,  or  Imperial  Tribune,  where  Theophano,  in  her 
robes  of  State,  blazing  with  gold  brocade  and  jewels,  sat  between  her 
two  infants,  the  joint  Basileis,  Basil  II.  and  Constantine  VIII.,  as  they 
were  destined  to  become.  The  milk-white  chargers  were  reined  in,  and 
the  car  was  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Then  Nicephorus,  escorted 
by  chamberlains  and  officers,  both  military  and  civil,  stepped  from  his 
chariot,  and  ascended  the  staircase  to  the  Imperial  throne.  There  he 
ungirt  his  sword  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Empress;  and,  prostrat¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  ground,  he  offered  his  homage  by  kissing  the  fringe 
of  her  robe,  and  by  placing  his  hands  upon  the  knees  of  the  two  wonder¬ 
ing  royal  children. 

Amidst  thunders  of  applause  from  the  vast  arena  and  renewed  chants 
of  “  Long  life  to  the  ever-victorious  Commander !  Long  years  to  our 
august  Basileis !  God  preserve  this  Holy  Empire  of  Rome !  ” — the 
soldier  rose  to  his  feet.  His  Queen  beamed  down  on  him  from  her 
jewelled  throne  with  looks  of  mingled  love,  triumph,  and  admiration, 
that  burnt  into  his  inmost  soul.  And  as  he  retreated  slowly  back¬ 
wards  from  the  royal  presence,  he  saw  the  cruel  glare  of  envy  and 
hatred  which  Bringas  and  his  partisans  cast  on  him.  The  smiles  of 
the  Queen  and  the  scowls  of  the  Ministers  were  alike  full  of  warning 
and  charged  with  destiny.  If  the  hatred  of  the  mighty  statesman  was 
a  menace  to  his  life,  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign  seemed  to  summon 
him  to  mount  to  a  dizzy  and  perilous  height. 

Shaken  to  his  soul  by  a  storm  of  forebodings,  amazement,  hope,  and 
passion,  Nicephorus  drew  himself  free  from  the  throng  of  flatterers, 
friends,  and  rivals;  and  wrapping  himself  in  a  trooper’s  cloak,  so  as 
not  to  be  recognised,  the  triumphant  General  had  himself  rapidly 
borne  away  to  his  own  modest  home  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city. 
There,  tearing  off  his  accoutrements  and  all  insignia  of  office  and  rank, 
he  flung  himself  on  his  simple  couch  in  solitary  seclusion;  and  falling 
on  his  knees  before  a  small  ikon  of  Mary,  he  prayed  to  the  Mother  of 
God  to  guide  his  steps  in  the  dark  wilderness  in  which  he  found  himself 
entangled.  Transported  out  of  himself  far  above  the  vociferous 
pageants  of  that  exhausting  day,  Nicephorus  gave  way,  with  all 
the  mystical  imagination  of  his  Oriental  nature,  to  visions  wherein  he 
beheld  the  Queen  of  Heaven  offering  him  a  place  amongst  the  blessed 
saints  who  had  forsaken  things  of  the  earth  for  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

C^SAR  AT  THE  RuBICON. 

All  through  the  night  of  that  eventful  day  of  his  triumph  the  General 
tossed  in  a  tumult  of  conflicting  emotions,  whilst  noisy  crowds  sur- 
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rounded  his  own  abode  with  shouts  of  “  Our  ever-victorious  Com¬ 
mander!  ” — and  again,  “  Nicephorus  to  the  Sacred  Palace!” — and 
gyen — “  Nicephorus  our  Basileus !  ”  He  refused  to  show  himself  to 
the  people,  denied  access  to  all,  sent  for  the  monk,  Athanasius,  in  order 
to  confess,  and  had  himself  clothed  in  the  rough  garb  of  a  postulant. 
He  now  fully  understood  the  imminent  peril  to  his  liberty  and  his  life 
which  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  faction  involved.  He  felt,  with  a  burn¬ 
ing  sense  of  shame,  that  with  all  her  fascinations,  the  Empress  sought 
him  rather  as  a  tool  than  as  a  husband.  And  he  saw  before  him 
the  whirlpool  of  revolution,  civil  war,  calumny,  and  crime  that  he  must 
face,  if  he  suffered  himself  to  be  looked  on  as  an  aspirant  to  the  throne. 
He  fell  back,  with  groans  and  prayers,  on  his  old  purpose  of  seeking 
rest  in  a  cell,  as  a  simple  monk  or  hermit,  as  his  own  uncle  had  been 
before  him. 

At  last,  the  faithful  Digenes  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  to  the 
Chief.  The  whole  city,  he  said,  was  now  in  wild  excitement,  calling 
for  the  General  to  assume  the  Government  and  displace  the  hated 
Eunuch.  Bringas,  he  said,  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  himself, 
and  was  conspiring  to  arrest  and  destroy  his  rival.  There  was  but  one 
course  left.  To  save  his  own  life,  to  protect  his  friends,  to  restore  the 
Empire,  the  General  must  grasp  the  power  that  all  Rome  and  the  army 
thrust  into  his  hands. 

“  It  cannot  be,”  said  Nicephorus  calmly,  “  I  am  about  to  retire  from 
this  world  of  blood,  struggle,  and  evil  passions.  I  have  sent  for  the 
holy  man  of  Mount  Athos,  who  is  preparing  for  my  admission  to  their 
order.  When  my  enemies  find  that  I  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and 
have  no  more  part  in  things  of  earth,  they  wdll  leave  me  in  peace,  and 
soon  forget  me.  I  shall  be  forgotten — aye,  by  those,”  he  added 
bitterly,  “  who  now  profess  to  care  for  me.  It  shall  never  be 
said  that  a  Phocas  turned  rebel  to  the  dynasty  of  Basil,  and  plotted 
to  drive  an  infant  Basil  from  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  or  made 
himself  the  tool  of  a  woman’s  ambition.  Go,  my  son,  go  and  tell  them 
in  the  city  and  in  the  Palace  that  Nicephorus  has  now  become  the 
hermit.  Father  Zachariah.” 

“  It  is  too  late,”  said  Digenes  with  a  groan,  “  too  late  to  save  you 
from  arrest,  mutilation — it  may  be  death !  ” 

Here  the  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  messenger,  who  brought  the 
General  a  formal  missive  from  the  Sacred  Palace  that  the  Council  of 
State  craved  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Grand  Domestic  of  the 
East  to  confer  on  urgent  affairs  of  the  Empire. 

“  Tell  them,”  said  Nicephorus,  with  proud  contempt,  “  that  I  have 
done  with  Council,  Palace,  Empire,  politics,  and  arms.  I  go  to  my 
cell.  I  leave  it  to  them  to  save  Rome.  I  will  not  come.” 

Digenes  withdrew  in  despair;  and  now  the  hermit,  Athanasius,  was 
again  announced  as  craving  an  interview. 

“  Let  him  come,”  said  the  great  soldier,  as  he  flung  himself  down  in 
abasement  beneath  the  ikon,  “  all  will  withdraw,  and  see  that  no  man 
enter  here.” 

‘‘  Holy  father,  strengthen  me  in  my  purpose,”  groaned  the  Chief,  as 
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the  hermit  stood  behind  him,  still  completely  enveloped  from  head  to 
foot  and  concealed  in  an  immense  black  cloak. 

Slowly  the  hood  of  the  mantle  was  thrown  back,  and  disclosed  the 
pale  countenance  of  Theophano  herself.  Her  eyes  flashed  with  excite¬ 
ment;  her  features  shone  with  looks  of  eagerness,  entreaty,  and  love. 
Her  voice  shook  with  anxiety,  passion,  and  fear. 

“  My  hero,”  she  broke  out  spasmodically,  “  your  life  is  at  stake,  and 
I  cannot  save  you  from  these  fiends.  They  have  already  set  the  ver¬ 
milion  seal  to  an  order  to  have  you  arrested  and  deprived  of  sight. 
They  will  seize  you  if  you  set  foot  in  the  Palace ;  and  our  friends  there 
are  not  strong  enough  to  save  you.  They  will  seize  you  even  if  you 
stay  here.  Rush  for  sanctuary  to  the  Great  Church  and  claim  the 
protection  of  the  Patriarch.  I  came  here  myself  at  every  risk,  for  I 
dared  not  trust  a  messenger,  and — I  know  well,  my  hero,  my  master, 
my  saint,”  she  added  in  her  sweetest  voice  and  with  a  look  of  love, 
“  that  Nicephorus  is  a  man  of  iron,  who  will  not  be  turned  from  his 
purpose  even  by  his  best  friend.”  And  Theophano  pixt  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder  as  he  still  remained  on  his  knees  before  the  ikon; 
and,  passing  her  soft  fingers  over  his  burning  brow,  she  looked  down 
into  his  eyes. 

“  Madam,”  he  said  slowly,  “  I  am  dead  to  this  world.  I  am  dedicated 
now  to  God  and  to  Heaven.” 

“  It  shall  not  be,”  she  replied  passionately,  “  if  you  choose  to  sacrifice 
yourself,  will  you  leave  the  Rome  you  have  saved  to  the  mercy  of  these 
wretches,  to  the  savagery  of  the  infidel?  Will  you  doom  to  a  prison  and 
mutilation  my  poor  children,  your  true  and  lawful  Sovereigns?  Will 
you  abandon  me  to  degradation,  to  a  life  of  torment,  to  the  worst  shame 
that  the  Eunuch  or  the  Hagarenes  can  devise — me  who  offer  you  every¬ 
thing  that  the  love  of  woman  and  the  authority  of  an  Empress  of  Rome 
can  offer  a  soldier  of  the  Cross  ?  Nicephorus,  son  of  the  hero  Bardas,  of 
the  noble  race  of  Phocas,  cam  you  abandon  to  shame  and  ruin  the 
widow  of  your  Sovereign  and  the  children  of  the  house  of  Basil  ?  ” 

He  sank  on  the  ground  before  her,  and  taking  the  skirt  of  her  robe 
in  his  hands  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips  with  veneration,  as  if  it  were  the 
girdle  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

“  I  go,”  she  murmured,  “  I  dare  not  stay;  they  will  send  their  guards 
here  in  a  few  moments.  Rush  to  the  Church.  Claim  sanctuary.  I 
bid  you  in  the  name  of  Christ — do  this  for  me — and  for  mine  ” 

Theophano  disappeared  as  silently  and  mysteriously  as  she  had  come. 
And  now  Digenes  broke  in  again  with  news  that  the  Palace  Guard  were 
already  on  their  way  to  seize  the  General.  He  concealed  Nicephorus  in 
a  military  cloak,  and  forced  him  into  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom. 
Then  he  rushed  to  the  Patriarch  to  implore  his  protection  for  the 
fugitive  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  most  venerated  temple  of 
the  city.  Polyeuctus  summoned  his  whole  chapter,  and  bearing  aloft 
the  miraculous  crucifix,  took  Nicephorus  under  his  guardianship.  In 
the  meantime  Digenes  called  together  the  partisans  of  Nicephorus,  and 
appealed  to  the  people  to  protect  their  hero  from  the  vengeance  of  his 
rivals.  Furious  mobs  gathered  round  the  cathedral  shouting,  “  Long 
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live  the  Victorious  Chief !  ”  “  Death  to  the  Eunuch  !  ”  “  Nicephorus,  our 
King !  ”  aod  they  ofiFered,  by  their  mass  and  violence,  effective 
resistance  to  the  guards  who  attempted  to  enter  the  church  and  arrest 
the  Chief. 

Polyeuctus,  with  his  austere  virtue  and  genuine  patriotism,  had 
long  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the  corrupt  and  savage  reign  of  the 
powerful  Eunuch;  and  he  flung  himself  into  the  defence  of  Nicephorus 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  fiery  and  generous  nature.  He  vehemently 
denounced  his  purpose  of  retiring  to  a  cell,  refused  him  absolution, 
and  menaced  him  with  excommunication  and  every  spiritual  penalty, 
unless  he  continued  to  do  his  duty  to  the  State.  Dragging  the 
General  with  him,  girdled  by  a  crowd  of  priests,  bearing  sacred  images 
and  relics,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  mob  of  citizens  cheering  the 
hero  of  the  day,  the  Patriarch  forced  Nicephorus  into  the  Senate  which 
bad  been  already  convoked  by  the  Regent’s  will. 

There  Polyeuctus,  with  the  General  standing  beside  him,  poured  out 
an  impassioned  appeal,  of  which  this  is  the  substance: — He  gave  a 
moving  picture  of  the  decay  of  the  Empire  and  the  ravages  of  the 
infidel  by  sea  and  land  until  the  invincible  arm  of  Nicephorus  had 
driven  them  back  to  the  far  East.  He  spoke  of  the  orgies  of  the  late 
reign  and  of  the  corruptions  that  had  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the 
Government.  The  Prime  Minister,  who  had  suffered — nay,  encouraged 
—all  this  corruption,  he  said,  now  claimed  to  be  undisputed  master  of 
the  Empire  and  was  affecting  to  be  the  real  Augustus  in  the  name  oi 
an  inexperienced  woman  and  her  two  babes.  ‘‘  Let  us  close  this  era  of 
corruption  and  fraud,”  he  continired,  “  by  giving  absolute  power  to  the 
hero  who  has  twice  saved  our  name  and  faith  from  its  deadly  foes — 
this  stern  and  pious  soldier  who  is  feared  as  much  for  his  honesty  by  the 
evil  crew  of  the  Palace  minions,  as  he  is  feared  for  his  invincible 
prowess  by  the  Hagarenes  of  Abd-el-Aziz  or  of  the  accursed  Chamdas, 
the  enemy  of  Christ.  Senators,  magnates,  and  officials  of  Rome,  there 
is  but  one  man  who  can  restore  this  Empire  and  confront  its  secret 
enemies  at  home  as  well  as  its  open  foes  abroad.  Let  us  confer,  as  our 
forefathers  of  Rome  would  do  of  old,  dictatorial  power  on  the  one  man 
who  is  worthy  to  wield  it.” 

This  fervid  and  bold  appeal  was  received  with  cheers  by  a  majority 
of  the  Senate,  but  the  party  of  Bringas  met  it  with  furious  opposition. 
Amidst  the  storm  of  conflicting  voices,  Nicephorus  himself  came  for¬ 
ward  to  protest  that  he  would  accept  no  office  or  task  which  in  any  way 
trenched  on  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Regent  or  menaced  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  their  lawful  Sovereigns,  the  infant 
Basileis.  With  his  hand  on  the  holy  relics,  which  the  deacons  had 
carried  before  the  Patriarch  into  the  Senate  House,  Nicephorus  swore 
in  presence  of  the  entire  Senate,  the  priests,  and  ministers  assembled, 
that  he  prayed  God  to  strike  him  down  with  the  foulest  form  of  death 
and  to  consign  his  soul  to  eternal  damnation,  if  he  ever  should  break 
his  faith  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Regent  and  the  two  August!.  On 
their  side,  the  Senate,  by  its  chief  officials,  swore  to  maintain  in  his 
office  the  Gra.nd  Domestic  of  the  East;  to  suffer  no  s^ct  of  State,  no 
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appointment  to  office,  and  no  dismissal  from  office  to  be  made,  without 
his  sanction  and  advice. 

Nicephorus  was  saved.  So  far  as  words  and  oaths  could  go — and 
they  did  not  go  far  in  the  city  “  that  God  protects  ” — he  was  prac¬ 
tically  invested  with  despotic  powers.  But  in  face  of  the  savage 
enmity  of  Bringas  and  his  party,  and  without  any  adequate  body  of 
troops  devoted  to  him,  the  General  knew  how  precarious  was  his  life  in 
the  capital.  He  hurriedly  withdrew  and  hastened  to  his  headquarters 
in  Cappadocia,  where  his  friends  gave  out  that  he  was  busy  organising 
his  army  for  a  fresh  expedition  into  the  East.  The  struggle  between 
Theophano  and  the  Eunuch  was  carried  on  by  both  sides  with  desperate 
energy  and  unscrupulous  arts.  The  Regent  now  took  into  her  favour 
Digenes,  the  Akritas,  as  a  trusty  partisan  of  Nicephorus,  and  had  even 
sanctioned  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Agatha.  Theophano  now 
saw  the  advantage  of  gathering  to  her  faction  the  relations  of  her  late 
husband,  whose  legal  successor  she  claimed  to  be.  She  restored  to  their 
rank  and  liberty  the  sisters  of  Romanus,  now  aunts  of  the  Basileis  dt 
jure;  and  ranged  round  her  all  the  friends  of  the  chivalrous  Akritas 
and  all  the  partisans  of  the  Princesses  of  the  Basilian  dynasty.  On 
his  side,  the  astute  Lord  Chamberlain  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
find  rivals  to  Nicephorus,  who  might  act  as  a  counterpoise.  He  was 
even  suspected  by  the  Regent  of  looking  to  the  deposed  family  of 
Lecapenus,  the  late  Emperor,  for  a  possible  pretender  to  the  throne. 

After  the  revolution,  which  had  driven  out  the  sons  of  Romanus 
Lecapenus  and  restored  to  his  legal  rights  Constantine  Born-in-the- 
Purple,  Stephanus  Lecapenus  had  been  a  State  prisoner  for  nearly 
twenty  years  in  strict  seclusion.  He  was  now  kept  under  rigid  sur¬ 
veillance  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  In  the  church  of  Methymna,  he  was 
suffered  to  attend  the  solemn  mass  on  the  eve  of  Easter  Sunday.  He 
was  led  to  the  altar  and  there  w'as  offered  the  consecrated  elements  by 
the  arch-priest  officiating.  As  he  drank  the  cup  he  was  seen  to  stagger 
and  fall ;  and  before  the  rite  was  concluded,  he  lay  a  corpse  in  the 
church.  The  report  of  his  death  was  a  three  days’  wonder  at  Byzan¬ 
tium,  and  a  fruitful  occasion  for  suspicion,  recrimination,  and  gossip. 
But  the  sudden  death  of  royal  prisoners,  deposed  Sovereigns,  and  possible 
pretenders,  was  too  common  an  incident  in  such  times  to  cause  any 
serious  commotion.  The  faction  of  the  Regent  accused  the  Eunuch  of 
the  murder.  The  faction  of  Bringas  laid  it  at  the  door  of  the  Regent. 
Its  only  effect  was  to  make  both  more  suspicious  of  the  other  side  as 
well  as  more  desperate  in  their  own  schemes. 

Nicephorus  was  now  working  night  and  day  at  the  reorganisation 
and  equipment  of  his  veteran  army.  His  ulterior  plans  were  un¬ 
decided.  But  he  saw  that,  both  for  his  own  life  and  freedom,  as  well 
as  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  his  command  of  an  army,  perfect  in 
discipline  and  ready  for  instant  action,  was  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition.  Whether  he  was  to  crush  the  Saracen  for  ever,  whether  he  was 
to  save  his  own  life,  he  must  be  at  the  head  of  troops  devoted  to  himself 
and  perfectly  ready  to  fight.  Michael,  a  secret  emissary  of  the  Regent, 
had  just  left  his  tent  with  an  urgent  appeal  from  Theophano  to  hasten 
back  to  the  capital  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  save  her  and  her 
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children  from  the  machinations  of  Bringas.  Thrusting  aside  his  maps, 
plans,  and  the  reports  of  his  officers,  Nicephorus  brooded  over  the 
tremendous  issues  at  stake — equally  full  of  peril  whether  he  advanced 
or  drew  back. 

Hour  after  hour  the  General  meditated,  torn  in  opposite  ways  by 
love  and  doubt,  by  eagerness  to  obey  his  enchantress,  and  by  horror 
at  the  sin  of  plunging  the  Empire  in  civil  war.  In  despair,  he  flung 
himself  down  with  groans  on  his  couch.  Suddenly,  there  burst  into 
his  tent  John  Tzimisces,  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement  which  made  him 
defy  all  the  courtesies  of  life.  “  What !  are  you  sleeping.  General,” 
the  impetuous  soldier  broke  forth,  “  asleep  when  that  wretched 
Eunuch  is  plotting  your  death!  Up!  or  it  will  be  too  late!  there  is 
not  an  hour  to  lose !  March,  or  enter  the  prison  in  which  Bringas  has 
ordered  us  to  fling  you !  ” 

“  Prison  ?  what  prison  ?  ”  said  Nicephorus,  stupefied  by  the  violence  of 
the  furious  Joannes. 

“  Read  this,”  said  John,  “  and  a  similar  offer  is  made  to  General 
Courcouas !  ” 

The  letter  was  a  long  and  formal  document  signed  by  Joseph  Bringas 
in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  State,  over  which  he  presided,  detailing 
the  facts  of  the  vast  conspiracy  that  they  had  discovered  in  Byzantium 
to  do  away  with  the  infant  Basileis,  and  to  place  the  popular  General 
on  the  throne  of  Basil.  This  plot,  it  was  added,  was  directed  by  Nice¬ 
phorus  in  person,  whilst  pretending  to  march  against  the  Saracen,  and 
his  agents  and  partisans  had  already  been  arrested  and  put  to  torture. 
His  father  Bardas  was  in  prison,  and  his  brother  Leo  was  about  to  be 
arrested.  The  arrest  and  punishment  of  so  notorious  a  rebel  was  the 
duty  of  every  loyal  officer  of  the  Empire.  And  the  Council  charged 
the  Lord  General  Joannes,  strategus  of  the  Anatolian  Theme,  and  the 
Lord  General  Courcouas,  strategus  of  the  Cappadocian  Theme,  to  put 
away  this  public  enemy  by  all  and  every  means  in  their  powder.  When 
they  had  fulfilled  this  service,  John  should  be  duly  appointed  Marshal 
of  the  armies  of  the  East,  in  place  of  the  traitor,  and  Courcouas  should 
have  supreme  command  of  the  armies  of  the  West.  “  Seize  him,  and 
force  on  him  the  tonsure  he  pretends  he  desires,  and  immure  him  in  a 
frontier  monastery  for  life :  or  send  him  in  chains  to  us  at  Byzantium : 
we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  him.”  And  the  letter  to  Tzimisces  was 
inscribed  within — “  To  the  Lord  Marshal  of  the  East — hereafter  to  be 
named  Basileus  of  the  Romans.” 

And  here  General  Courcouas  burst  in  with  the  second  letter  to  the 
same  effect.  He  was  as  much  excited  as  Tzimisces  himself,  and  equally 
enraged  at  the  treachery  of  Bringas. 

“What  can  we  do?”  said  Nicephorus  gloomily,  “they  hold  the 
official  authority  of  the  Palace :  to  wrest  it  from  them  means  rebellion, 
anarchy,  and  civil  war.” 

“  What  can  we  do  ?  ”  roared  Tzimisces,  aflame  with  passion,  “  what ! 
shall  chiefs  such  as  we  are,  at  the  head  of  tlie  finest  army  in  the  world, 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  vile  Eunuch,  a  miserable  Paphla- 
gonian?  Are  we  going  to  be  crushed  by  the  infamous  tricks  of  the 
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Palace  hareem?  There  is  not  an  hour  to  lose,  I  say.  Advance  oi 
perish !  Put  the  Imperial  diadem  on  yoixr  brow  and  march  for  Con¬ 
stantinople  this  very  day !  ” 

So,  too,  said  Courcouas,  with  furious  gestures.  And,  beside  them¬ 
selves  with  rage,  the  two  Generals  drew  their  swords  and  pointed  them 
at  the  bare  breast  of  Nicephorus. 

“  March !  ”  they  shouted,  “  or  take  this  sword  and  die  as  a  Roman 
general  should  die  rather  than  be  made  a  captive  and  a  slave !  ” 

In  the  midst  of  this  madness,  the  officers  of  the  staff  burst  in,  with  a 
wild  insubordinate  crowd  of  troopers,  for  John  had  already  communi¬ 
cated  to  his  own  following  the  infamous  proposals  sent  by  the  Eunuch. 
The  news  flew  round  the  camp  and  excited  an  uproar.  John, 
Courcouas,  and  their  comrades,  seized  Nicephorus  as  he  was,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  exercising  plain,  where  already  the  troops  had  been 
hastily  called  to  arms.  They  moxinted  their  Commander  on  a  shield 
and  carried  him  round  the  squadrons  and  battalions  with  a  roar  of  cries : 

“  Ever-Victorious  Nicephorus!”  “Autocrat  of  the  Romans!”  “All- 
powerful  Basileus !  ”  “  Long  life  to  Augustus,  our  Sovereign  Lord !  ” 

“  Long  may  he  reign !  ”  “  God  protect  our  invincible  Emperor !  ”  And 
this  v/as  followed  by  a  roar  as  loud  and  as  spontaneous  from  ten 
thousand  throats  at  once,  as  spears  and  swords  glistened  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  the  eagles  were  shaken  in  the  air — To  Rome,  to  Rome,  to 
the  city  of  the  Caesars !  ” 

Nicephorus,  indeed,  had  crossed  his  Rubicon. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  New  Basileus. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  of  summer,  and  the  sun  had  just  risen  over 
the  crests  of  the  range  of  Anti-Taurus,  w'hen  the  most  brilliant  army 
of  that  warlike  age  was  drawn  up  on  the  plain  of  Caesarea  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  new  Emperor.  Nicephorus  advanced  to  the  tribune, 
surrounded  by  the  counts,  strategi,  and  captains  of  his  Eastern  force. 
He  had  suffered  them  to  place  on  his  feet  the  vermilion  buskins 
clasped  with  their  golden  eagles — the  sign  of  majesty — hut  he  reso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  aecept  the  diadem  and  the  purple  mantle  they  sought 
to  force  on  him.  Then  he  commanded  silence,  and,  with  that  voice 
like  a  trumpet  that  had  so  often  rung  along  their  ranks,  he  spoke 
thus : — 

“  Comrades,  it  is  with  no  desire  to  be  a  tyrant  that  I  have  taken 
up  these  Imperial  trappings;  it  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  your  sum¬ 
mons  and  the  will  of  the  army.  You  are  my  witnesses  how  unwillingly 
I  assume  the  task  of  preserving  this  our  realm  of  Rome,  and,  indeed, 
my  own  life.  Almighty  God  above  knows  that  I  am  ready  to  give  my 
life  for  you,  and  no  suffering  or  danger  can  turn  me  from  my  purpose. 
You  have  resolved  that  I  shall  not  be  crushed  by  the  insolent  devices 
of  that  upstart  Eunuch,  who  presumes  to  play  the  despot  over  all.  He 
holds  my  venerable  father,  Bardas,  in  his  prisons;  he  is  hunting  to 
death  my  brother,  Leo,  and  my  friends;  he  has  sent  orders  to  our  gal- 
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lant  generals  here  to  send  me  in  chains  to  the  capital,  there  to  be 
blinded  or  murdered.  I  am  going,  not  in  chains,  but  at  the  head  ot 
my  brave  soldiers,  to  wrest  the  power  of  the  Empire  from  the  cruel 
hands  of  this  usurper,  to  rescue  my  father  and  my  brother  from  his 
clutches,  to  restore  the  Government  to  its  lav/ful  Princes.  You  know 
how  I  love  you,  my  children,  and  will  stand  by  you  till  death.  Rise, 
and  put  your  hearts  into  the  fight.  There  is  stem  work  for  us  to  do. 

I  cannot  tell  you  that  it  can  be  done  without  shedding  of  your  blood. 

I  am  leading  you  this  day,  not  against  Cretans,  or  Scythians,  or  Arabs, 
whom  you  have  so  often  beaten,  but  against  Romans.  We  have  to 
capture  not  a  hill-fort  but  that  g^eat  city  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Golden 
Horn,  which  has  walls  and  towers,  garrisons,  riches,  stores,  and 
splendour  such  as  no  other  city  on  earth  can  show.  God  is  with  me,  for 
my  cause  is  just.  I  go  not  to  dethrone  our  young  Sovereigns,  but  to 
be  their  guardian  and  to  secure  their  throne.  It  is  not  I  that  break  my 
oath.  It  is  the  perjured  villain  who  breaks  faith  with  me,  and  is 
plotting  to  kill  me  and  mine.  I  have  led  you  to  glory  in  many  a  fight 
of  old.  Follow  me  now  to  Rome,  where  a  nobler  triumph  awaits  us,  the 
cause  of  justice  and  of  God  above !  ” 

These  words  roused  a  frenzy  of  excitement  in  the  troops,  who  replied 
with  shouts  of  applause,  with  the  brandishing  of  their  lances,  and  the 
crash  of  arms.  Their  beloved  General,  like  the  great  Ironside  he  was, 
would  mingle  appeals  to  battle  and  to  God  in  the  same  speech,  for  he 
well  knew  his  Armenian  and  Anatolian  veterans  to  be  as  keen  for  fight 
as  they  were  God-fearing  in  heart.  “  These  words  of  his,”  says  Leo,  the 
Deacon,  in  his  Chronicle,  “  stirred  the  army  to  an  indescribable  state 
of  excitement,  making  them  eager  for  the  most  desperate  adventure. 
The  soldiers  adored  him  frantically  and  gloried  to  serve  under  him. 
Bred  to  war  from  his  youth  upwards,  he  not  only  was  the  bravest  of 
the  brave  in  battle  and  endowed  with  marvellous  personal  dexterity  in 
arm:!,  but  he  had  that  genius  for  inspiring  men  with  his  own  zeal,  that 
no  one  of  that  age  could  be  compared  with  him  as  Commander-in-chief.” 

That  very  day  the  great  march  to  the  Bosphorus  began.  Exercising 
at  once  the  rights  of  Emperor,  Nicephorus,  with  politic  generosity,  con¬ 
ferred  on  Tzimisces  and  on  Courcouas  the  very  dignities  with  which  the 
Eunuch  had  proposed  to  purchase  their  treason.  John  was  promoted 
to  be  Magistros,  and  Grand  Domestic  of  the  Eastern  armies,  and  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  frontier  to  hold  in  check  the  Saracens 
of  Syria.  From  headquarters  there  issued  a  stream  of  Imperial 
despatches,  nominations  to  command,  orders  to  march  and  official  re¬ 
quisitions.  Every  high  road  and  every  dominant  post  was  occupied 
with  adequate  detachments.  The  passes,  the  fortresses,  and  the  ports 
were  all  taken  over  by  trusty  officers  of  the  new  Sovereign.  The  army 
was  mobilised  and  concentrated,  and  was  hurled  in  columns  by  forced 
marches  upon  the  shores  of  the  Propontis. 

The  whole  of  the  Asiatic  Themes  being  thus  in  secure  possession  of 
the  new  Sovereign,  and  the  seaboard  closed  against  any  carrying  of  in¬ 
telligence,  Bishop  Philotheus  was  sent  in  advance  with  Imperial  mis¬ 
sives  addressed  to  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  to  the  Senate,  and 
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to  the  Great  Chamberlain  at  the  Palace.  The  despatch  to  the  latter 
was  thus  worded  :  — 

“  You  will  prepare  to  receive  me,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  your  Sovereign, 
now  duly  invested  with  Imperial  authority.  My  care  will  be  to  watch 
over  the  infant  sons  of  our  late  Sovereign,  Romanus,  and  to  protect 
them  as  their  guardian  until  they  come  of  age.  I  shall  devote  myself 
to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  I  undertake  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Empire  by  deeds  of  arms.  They  who  resist  my  will  must  take 
the  consequences  of  their  folly,  for  this  issue  must  be  fought  out  to  the 
death.  Their  blood  will  be  upon  their  own  heads  if  they  choose  the 
wrong  in  place  of  the  right.” 

So  skilful  had  been  the  dispositions  of  the  new  Autocrat,  and  so  per¬ 
fect  was  the  discipline  of  the  Asian  Government,  that  according  to  the 
chronicle,  no  rumour  of  the  resolution  that  had  taken  place  at  Caesarea 
reached  the  capital,  until  the  bishop  presented  his  despatch  to  Bringas 
in  council.  The  Eunuch,  beside  himself  with  rage,  stormed  at  the 
venerable  prelate,  as  if  he  had  been  a  rude  messenger  from  some  bar¬ 
barous  frontier  chief.  He  flung  the  poor  bishop  into  prison,  pro¬ 
claimed  Nicephorus  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate 
defence. 

Bringas  was  not  the  man  to  yield  without  a  stout  fight.  As  his 
overtures  to  John  and  to  Courcouas  had  failed,  he  turned  to  leading 
nobles  and  captains  in  the  West,  whom  he  inspired  with  jealousy  of 
Nicephorus.  He  sent  for  Marianos  Apambas,  once  commander  of  the 
Imperial  forces  in  Italy,  to  whom  he  committed  the  defence  of  the  city. 
He  secured  also  Paschal,  a  former  strategus,  and  Nicholas  and  Leo  of 
the  noble  house  of  the  Tornicii.  The  vast  ramparts  of  the  city,  with 
their  three  hundred  towers,  were  made  ready  for  assault,  the  city  gates 
were  barred,  and  a  boom  was  cast  across  the  Golden  Horn.  The  Im¬ 
perial  guard  was  called  under  arms,  and  contingents  brought  in  from 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  who  were  known  to  be  always  jealous  of  the 
Eastern  divisions.  Bringas  got  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Nicephorus ;  he  obtained  an  Imperial  order  in  the  names  of  the  infant 
Basileis  declaring  the  family  of  Phocas  and  his  partisans  as  outlaws. 

The  Empress,  meantime,  shut  herself  close  in  her  own  wing  of  the 
Palace,  guarded  by  the  most  powerful  force  she  could  muster  to  her 
defence.  There  the  Princess  Agatha  rushed  into  her  room  in  a  state 
of  acute  agony  with  the  news  that  the  party  of  Bringas  had  drawn  up 
an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Basil  Digenes,  the  Akritas,  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  mutilate  or  murder.  “  Find  some  way  to  save  him,”  she 
cried  in  despair,  “  for  we  owe  him  this  service.  With  his  heroic  spirit, 
he  neglected  all  the  warnings  of  his  friends  to  escape  in  time.  He 
thought  he  could  still  aid  the  cause  of  his  Chief  by  watching  his  in¬ 
terests  here — and  I  fear  that  he  lingered  still  for  my  sake — though  I 
pressed  him  to  think  of  the  danger  he  incurred.  Save  him,  Augusta, 
save  the  truest  friend  to  the  General  and  the  noblest  soldier  of  Rome 
He  may  be  killed  or  blinded  before  an  hour  is  passed.” 

“  Where  is  he  now  ?  ”  asked  Theophano,  “  I  was  assured  he  had  made 
his  escape  into  Asia  to  the  army.” 

“  But  he  came  back  secretly  and  managed  to  reach  the  apartments  of 
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my  sister  and  myself — in  order,”  she  added  with  a  blush,  “  to  induce 
me  to  fix  a  day  for  our  marriage,  if  he  lived  through  the  turmoil  of 
these  times.  We  have  concealed  him  for  the  moment,  but  we  cannot  pro¬ 
tect  him  long.” 

“  He  shall  be  put  in  charge  of  our  own  Cubiculars  of  the  Royal 
Chamber,  and  he  shall  be  enrolled  under  another  name  in  the  corps  of 
Palace  Guards  whom  I  have  mustered  for  defence  of  myself  and  my 
children.  We  will  not  be  beaten  without  a  sharp  fight.” 

The  news  now  ran  through  the  great  city  that  Nicephorus,  with  the 
vanguard  of  his  army,  had  reached  the  shores  opposite.  He  was 
actually  in  possession  of  Chrysopolis,  the  modern  Scutari,  and  his 
ensigns  could  be  seen  in  the  summer  palace  of  Hieria,  on  the  shore  that 
now  faces  Seraglio  Point.  The  excitement  in  the  city  grew  intense. 
Vast  crowds  filled  the  streets,  day  and  night,  restrained  only  by  the 
Macedonian  troops,  whom  Bringas  had  posted  throughout  the  city 
which  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  passions  of  the 
multitude  rose  to  fever  pitch  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  astute 
Eunuch  had  taken  care  to  have  all  ships,  barges,  and  every  kind  of 
craft  removed  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  that  no  means  as  yet  existed 
by  which  Nicephorus  and  his  forces  could  cross  the  straits.  At  dawn 
it  was  found  that  the  venerable  Bardas,  the  father  of  Nicephorus,  had 
escaped  from  his  prison  and  had  sought  sanctuary  in  the  cathedral, 
where  the  Patriarch  had  taken  him  under  his  protection.  The  guards 
of  Bringas  were  sent  to  drag  the  veteran  out  of  the  church ;  but  angry 
crowds  with  arms,  stones,  and  staves  drove  back  the  troops,  who  sought 
to  force  their  way  into  the  temple  and  to  seize  their  prisoner. 

It  was  now  the  morning  of  Sunday,  9th  August,  and  vast  crowds 
filled  the  church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  where  the  service  of  the  day  had 
begun.  Bringas,  puffed  up  with  overweening  pride  in  his  own  authority 
and  confident  in  his  military  strength,  rode  down  in  person  from  the 
Palace,  and  with  a  body  of  his  guards  tried  to  force  his  way  to  the  very 
choir.  He  harangued  the  people  with  daring  insolence  and  threatened 
them  with  his  vengeance  and  an  embargo  on  corn.  This  roused  the 
citizens  to  fury,  and  Bringas  and  his  men  were  driven  out  with  insults 
and  missiles.  He  made  his  way  back  to  the  Palace,  with  magnificent 
audacity  still  defying  the  mob,  and  even  ordering  the  corn  market  to 
be  closed,  and  no  bread  to  be  sold  or  issued.  But  finding  that  Theo- 
phano  and  the  royal  Princesses  were  strongly  guarded  and  barricaded 
in  a  large  part  of  the  vast  edifice,  where  Basil  Digenes  had  assumed  the 
chief  command,  he  felt  himself  no  longer  safe  there,  and  shut  himself 
up  with  his  guards  in  his  own  palace. 

The  city  thereon  broke  out  into  revolution ;  and  for  three  days  and 
nights  desperate  street  fights  ensued  between  the  bands  of  citizens  who 
sided  with  Nicephorus  and  the  Macedonian  guards  who  remained 
loyal  to  Bringas.  By  degrees  armed  detachments  of  Nicephorus’  par¬ 
tisans  made  their  way  into  the  city,  and  some  bands  managed  to  cross 
the  Bosphorus.  Polyeuctus,  with  his  clergy  and  masses  of  citizens,  bore 
the  aged  Bardas  in  triumph  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  there  installed 
him  in  a  strong  position  of  defence.  In  one  of  the  desperate  street 
fights  which  raged  throughout  the  city,  a  woman  threw  a  heavy  vase 
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from  a  top  window,  which  clove  the  skull  of  Apambas,  the  Commander 
of  the  Macedonians.  His  death  demoralised  the  last  defenders  of  the 
Eunuch.  The  mob  now  stormed  his  palace,  sacked,  and  burnt  it :  and 
the  defeated  tyrant,  in  turn,  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  great  Church 
which  his  intended  victim  had  so  recently  left.  His  partisans  were 
hunted  by  the  populace,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  streets  of  the 
capital  ran  with  blood.  For  three  days  and  nights  massacre,  pillage, 
arson,  raged  unchecked  through  the  mighty  city  “  protected  of  God.” 
Nicephorus,  with  his  officers  and  troops,  on  the  Asian  coast,  without 
vessels  to  cross  the  straits,  watched  from  afar  the  tumult  which  they 
were  powerless  to  quell. 

The  party  of  the  new  Basileus  at  last  found  a  leader.  Basil,  natural 
son  of  the  former  Emperor  or  usurper,  Romanus  Lecapenus,  by  a  Russian 
slave  of  the  hareem,  had  long  been  in  high  office  under  Constantine. 
He  was  created  a  patrician  in  that  reign,  captain  of  the  guard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  General  in  the  war  against 
the  Saracens.  He  had  been  prepared  in  childhood  for  high  office  short 
of  Empire,  by  the  barbarous  rite  of  emasculation,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  grotesque  form  of  lay  tonsure.*  But  he  had  wonderful  energy, 
courage,  and  sagacity — a  born  statesman.  Before  the  accession  of 
Romanus  he  had  been  displaced  by  his  rival  Bringas,  disgraced,  de¬ 
prived  of  office  and  rank,  and  consigned  to  obscurity  and  strict  sur¬ 
veillance.  He  naturally  hated  the  Eunuch,  who  had  overthrown  him. 
And  his  hour  of  retaliation  had  come.  Arming  his  own  household, 
his  slaves,  and  followers,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  he  patrolled 
the  city  in  force,  beating  down  the  remnants  of  the  Bringas  faction, 
proclaiming  the  new  Em23eror,  and  restoring  a  regular  police  in  the  de¬ 
vastated  city. 

Thence  he  led  his  men  to  the  Golden  Horn,  seized  the  ships  in  port, 
and  despatched  them  across  the  straits  to  transport  the  army  of  the 
new  Sovereign.  The  Imperial  ffeet,  barges,  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and 
open  boats,  carried  over  crowds  of  citizens,  who  flocked  to  hail  the 
rising  Sun  of  Empire  with  shouts  of  “  Long  live  our  glorious  and  ever- 
victorious  Nicephorus.”  On  Sunday,  16th  August,  exactly  a  week  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the  new  Emperor  w’as  escorted  by  the 
new  Grand  Chamberlain  and  a  swarm  of  functionaries  to  the  capital 
to  be  crowned.  The  Imperial  galley,  gilt  from  stem  to  stern,  dressed 
with  silken  banners  and  awnings,  had  a  deck  bridge  adorned  with 
figures  and  emblems  and  an  image  of  Saint  George  at  the  prow.  There 
sate  on  his  throne  the  new  Chief,  as  his  oarsmen,  with  gilded  sweeps, 
slowly  rowed  the  State  vessel  beneath  the  city  walls  round  to  the 
suburb  of  Hebdomon,  south  of  the  mighty  ramparts.  Thence  through 
the  Golden  Gate,  the  Autocrat,  in  golden  armour,  rode  in  procession  to 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom.  He  sat  a  white  charger,  caparisoned 
with  housings  of  purple,  gold,  and  jewels.  The  long  route  of  many 

(1)  Such  persons,  even  if  they  were  of  royal  blood,  could  be  entrusted  with 
the  highest  office  and  power,  without  risk  of  their  aspiring  to  the  throne,  from 
which  by  law  and  custom  they  were  cut  off  as  disqualified.  Throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  as  of  the  Sultanate,  they  often  rose  to 
almost  despotic  power. 
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miles  in  extent  thronged  with  vast  crowds  cheering  the  new  Sovereign, 
was  adorned  with  wreaths,  banners,  and  triumphal  arches.  At 
various  points  on  the  course,  the  Emperor  dismounted  to  prostrate 
himself  in  many  a  venerated  church  before  some  miraculous  image,  and 
placed  lighted  tapers  in  sign  of  adoration.  At  other  spots,  he  had  to 
be  disarmed  from  his  military  accoutrements  and  invested  with  the 
Imperial  scaramangion,  or  mantle  of  ermine  and  rare  furs.  His  sword 
was  then  laid  aside  and  the  sceptre,  surmounted  with  the  cross,  was 
placed  in  his  right  hand.  At  the  Golden  Gate  the  Saracen  prisoners 
fell  into  the  cortege,  and  the  Factions  met  him  with  their  eternal 
chants  of  “Hail  Victorious  Chief!”  “Nicephorus,  King  of  the 
Romans !  ” 

It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  in  detail  the  interminable  ceremonies 
of  that  long  day  of  triumph  and  consecration.  It  was  all  carried  out 
minutely,  according  to  the  Booh  of  Ceremonies,  in  the  solemn  and 
sacramental  forms  that  had  been  used  at  the  installation  of  Romanus 
four  years  before,  forms  that  had  been  used  in  the  city  of  the  Constan¬ 
tines  for  some  five  centuries  already,  that  were  destined  to  be  used 
there  for  some  five  centuries  more.  These  secular  rites  have  been  ser¬ 
vilely  imitated  and  adapted  by  all  the  monarchies  of  the  West  and  of 
the  North  for  a  thousand  years  since.  It  was  the  same  elaborate  con¬ 
secration  of  a  king  by  the  high  priests  of  the  State  Church,  of  which  we 
lately  witnessed  the  revival  in  an  age  which  claims  to  have  outgrown 
Byzantine  servility,  superstition,  and  gaudy  display. 

In  those  days  kings  and  their  people  attached  a  mystical  importance 
to  the  sacramental  character  of  those  acts  of  consecration.  And  the 
new  Basileus  was  himself  a  mystic  amongst  mystics.  Accordingly, 
Nicephorus  duly  prostrated  himself  before  the  Miracle-working  Image 
of  the  Mother  of  God;  the  tapers  were  duly  lighted;  the  incense 
ascended  from  the  altars;  the  royal  vestments  were  duly  exchanged  for 
the  Imperial  tunic.  The  diadem  was  bound  round  the  grizzled  head  of 
the  new  Sovereign;  the  military  greaves  were  then  solemnly  changed 
for  the  vermilion  buskins.  And  thus  on  foot  the  Emperor  entered  the 
porch  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Patriarch  and  all 
his  chapter.  The  true  Cross,  which  Saint  Helena  had  recovered,  and 
which,  ultimately,  at  the  fourth  crusade,  passed  to  Saint  Louis  in 
Paris,  was  solemnly  borne  before  the  monarch  amidst  the  adoration  of 
the  w'orshippers  around.  Again  and  again  the  royal  vestments  were 
changed,  after  being  first  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Patriarch.  Then 
the  Emperor  was  conducted  by  the  priests  to  the  ambon,  where  the 
prayers  and  offices  of  consecration  were  said,  and  the  holy  oil  of  anoint¬ 
ing  was  poured  on  the  royal  person :  and  at  last  the  Imperial  crown  was 
solemnly  placed  on  the  veteran’s  brow  amidst  chants  of  “  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  Glory  to  God  in  the  Heaven,  Peace  to  men  on  earth !  ” 

But  the  very  enumeration  of  the  endless  stages  in  the  rite  becomes 
intolerable.  Nor  can  modern  patience  endure  the  recital  of  the  per¬ 
petual  acts  of  reverence,  homage,  symbolic  gestures,  of  the  processions, 
feastings,  and  gala  courtesies  of  that  prodigious  ceremonial.  Hour 
after  hour  the  chants  went  on  with  a  rhythm  that  combined  Oriental 
prostration  to  a  despot  with  Christian  litanies  of  adoration — “  Hail, 
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Romans,”  “  Hail,  thou  who  hast  put  to  flight  our  enemies,”  ”  Hail, 
thou  who  hast  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  foe,”  “Thou  hast  thrust 
Ishmael  into  the  dust,”  “God  hast  shown  pity  on  His  people,  in  that  He 
has  placed  thee  on  the  Imperial  throne,”  “  Rejoice,  thou  city  of  the 
Romans,”  “  Receive  him  whom  God  has  crowned,”  “  The  people  desire 
Nicephorus  to  be  their  King,”  “  The  law  requires  him  to  reign,”  “  The 
palace  asks  for  him  to  rule,”  “  The  Senate  calls  for  him,”  “  The  army 
cries  out  for  him,”  “  The  whole  world  craves  for  Nicephorus  to  be  its 
Sovereign  Lord.”  “  Hear  us,  O  God,  when  we  call  to  Thee,”  “  Hear 
us,  O  God,  and  grant  long  life  to  our  King.”  “  Give  him  long  life,  0 
Christ,”  “  God  preserve  him,”  “  Long  may  he  reign,”  “  May  God  keep 
this  Christian  realm  in  His  holy  keeping.” 

Such  were  the  chants  and  litanies  which  hour  after  hour  rang 
through  the  domes  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  rang  through  the  streets  and 
porticoes  of  the  vast  city.  They  were  chants  which,  in  a  few  short 
years,  were  turned  into  execrations  and  comminations.  But  they  are 
the  very  words  which  for  a  thousand  years  the  peoples  of  Europe  have 
shouted  to  high  Heaven  on  the  day  when  they  have  to  welcome  a  new 
master  and  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  reign. 

When  the  portentous  ceremonial  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom 
was  completed,  the  Imperial  procession  was  formed  again,  led  by  a 
bodyguard  consisting  of  one  hundred  Varangian  halberdiers,  and  one 
hundred  young  nobles.  The  Sovereign  was  escorted  to  the  hall  of  the 
throne,  where  the  homage  or  “  adoration,”  as  it  was  called,  was  duly 
performed.  The  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  prostrated  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  new  Lord.  An  endless  stream  of  courtiers  follovred, 
in  their  ranks,  as  marshalled  by  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies.  At 
last  Nicephorus  was  carried  back  to  the  Sacred  Palace — now  “  Auto¬ 
crat  of  the  Romans,  the  equal  of  the  apostles,  successor  of  the  pious 
Constantine,  of  him  who  had  founded  the  city  and  endowed  the  Church, 
the  vicegerent  of  Providence  on  earth.”  There  he  was  joined  by  the 
Empress,  radiant  and  triumphant,  who  received  him  with  a  smile  that, 
to  him,  was  of  more  value  than  the  blessings  of  a  thousand  priests  and 
the  cheers  of  a  hundred  thousand  citizens,  a  smile  which  promised  him 
a  crown  more  precious  than  all  the  glories  and  the  powers  which  the 
Empire  of  the  world  had  to  give.  ..  ^ 

{To  be  continued.) 
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